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What  is  Gannett 
doing  all  over  the  map? 


Delivering  good  newspapers.  And  good 
results. 

On  Elm  Street. 

Delivering  good  results  to  almost  three  mil¬ 
lion  reader  families  of  73  daily  newspapers  in 
28  states.  Each  newspaper  as  different  as  the 
community  it  serves;  each  as  professional  as 
the  local  publisher  and  editors  can  make  it; 
each  as  independent  and  indispensable  as 
every  good  hometown  newspaper  should  be. 

On  Main  Street. 

Delivering  good  results  for  the  local  mer¬ 
chant,  the  want  ad  user,  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser. 

On  Wall  Street. 

Delivering  good  results  to  more  than  8,000 

j  CUI»*  ^  shareholders  from  every  state  in 
the  Union.  A  decade  of 
growth  as  a  public  com¬ 


pany.  Since  1967,  up  from  28  newspapers  to 
73,  from  $1 60  million  in  revenues  to  more  than 
$550  million,  from  55  cents  in  earnings  per 
share  to  $2.22,  from  22  cents  per  share  in 
dividends  to  $1.20. 

On  streets  all  over  the  United  States,  from 
Burlington  to  Boise,  Huntington  to  Honolulu, 
Niagara  Falls  to  Nashville,  Rochester  to  Reno, 
Shreveport  to  Santa  Fe,  Fort  Myers  to  Fort 
Collins. 

Delivering  good  newspapers  that  keep  get¬ 
ting  better— more  than  2,000  professional 
awards  in  the  past  10  years. 

Delivering  good  results  that  keep  getting 
better— 40  consecutive  quarters  of  earnings 
gains  through  good  times  and  bad. 

Delivering.  _ 

.S^'  Gannett 
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8:00  O  GOOD  TIMES 

An  elderly  neighbor  comes  to  din-  ^  Jf^  ■  ■ 

ner  and  brings  a  main  course  which  a 

the  Evans  family  assumes  is  made  wm.  y  W  T 

^ompet^odiR)  IN  TV  LISTINGS 

"Something  Worth  Dying  For"  Part  II.  Reed 
is  awarded  the  Medal  of  Valor  by  Los  Angeles 
Police  Chief  Ed  Davis  (playing  himself).  Back  on 
the  job  after  recovering  from  his  wounds,  Malloy 
learns  that  Reed  is  considering  taking  a  desk  job. 

(R) 

O  HAPPY  DAYS 

"Richie's  Flipside"  Richie  becomes  a  teenage  disc 
jockey  and  irritates  his  friends  with  his  new  rock  and  roll 
image.  (R) 

8:28  O  BICENTENNIAL  MINUTES 
8:30  O  M*A*S*H 

Henry  has  a  difficult  job  -  finding  three  volunteers  to  go  to  work 
at  a  medical  aid  station  currently  under  enemy  fire.  (R) 

o  NBC  WORLD  PREMIERE  MOVIE 

"The  Imposter"  Paul  Hecht,  Nancy  Kelly.  An  ex-army  intelligence  of¬ 
ficer  accepts  $5,000  to  impersonate  a  man  targeted  for  assassination 
and,  as  a  result,  becomes  involved  in  a  cor>spiracy  to  loot  a  land  develop¬ 
ment  company. 

o  TUESDAY  MOVIE  OF  THE  WEEK 

"Isn't  It  Shocking"  Alan  Alda,  Louise  Lasser.  When  elderly  citizens  in  a 
sleepy  New  England  town  begin  to  die  mysteriously,  the  inexperienced  sheriff 
is  confronted  with  an  ingenious  killer  and  some  very  odd  goings-on. 

9:00  O  HAWAII  FIVE-O 

"Bomb,  Bomb,  Who's  Got  The  Bomb?"  Notes  threatening  the  life  of  the  State 
Senate  Crime  Committee  Chairman  bring  Steve  McGarrett  into  the  investigation. 

William  Windom  guest  stars.  (R) 

10:00  O  BARNABY  JONES 

"Doomed  Alibi"  Guest  star  Monte  Markham  plays  a  duel  role  as  a  small-time  disc  jockey 
and  a  fading  Western  star  who  uses  his  radio  look-a-like  to  provide  him  with  an  alibi  that 
permits  him  to  commit  murder.  (R) 

o  POLICE  STORY 

"Captain  Hook"  David  Birney  stars  as  a  handicapped  officer  in  this  drama  based  on  the  true  story 
of  a  Los  Angeles  policeman's  struggle  to  continue  doing  field  duty  after  losing  his  hand  in  a  bomb 
exolosion.  (R) 

o  MARCUS  WELBY.M.D. 

"The  266  Days"  Consuelo,  nurse-receptionist  to  Drs.  Welby  and  Kiley,  takes  a  brief  leave  of  absence  to 
head  the  obstetrical  care  team  for  pregnant  women  at  the  Family  Practice  Center  and  is  called  upon  to  de¬ 
liver  a  baby  amid  unexpected  circumstances.  (R) 

11:30  O  THE  CBS  LATE  MOVIE 

"10  Rillington  Place"  1971  Richard  Attenborough,  Judy  Geeson.  Constable  John  Reginald  Christie  lures  a  young 
girl  to  his  flat,  strangles  and  buries  her,  and  prepares  to  once  again  satisfy  his  obsession  for  killing.  Based  on  ac¬ 
tual  events  occurring  in  London  during  the  blackout  of  1944. 

o  THE  TONIGHT  SHOW 
Guest  Host;  John  Denver, 
o  ABC  WIDE  WORLD  OF  ENTERTAINMENT 

Wide  World  Mystery;  "The  Book  of  Murder"  Fritz  Weaver,  Louise  Latham.  An  eccentric  author  invites  all  his  former 
wives  to  his  home  where  he  explains  that  they  are  all  being  blackmailed  in  his  new  book  and  the  gathering  quickly 
proves  fatal  to  the  author.  (R) 

(OTHER  POINT  SIZES,  FORMATS,  AND  TYPE  STYLES  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST) 
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Newsbriefs 


AHEAD  IN  1978 

International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Peachtree  Plaza,  At¬ 
lanta,  January  29-February  1. 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club.  Boca  Ra¬ 
ton,  Florida.  February  15-18. 

International  Press  Institute  General  Assembly,  Lakeside  International 
Hotel.  Canberra,  Australia,  March  7-9. 

America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Philadelphia  Marriott 
Hotel,  March  15-17, 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Washington,  D.C.  Hilton,  April 
9-13. 

Canadian  Press,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  April  18. 

Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
April  20. 

Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association,  Hyatt-Regency,  San 
Jose,  California,  April  19-22. 

Catholic  Press  Association,  Town  &  Country  Hotel.  San  Diego,  Califor¬ 
nia,  April  25-28. 

American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Camelback  Inn,  Scotts¬ 
dale,  Arizona,  April  26-29. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Atlanta  Hilton,  May  1-3. 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas,  May  3-5. 

Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Copley-Plaza,  Bos¬ 
ton,  May  7-11. 

Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Spring  Con¬ 
ference,  Great  Smokies  Hilton,  Asheville,  N.C.,  May  14-17. 

Allied  Publishers,  Sheraton-Spokane,  Washington,  May  18-19. 

International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Galleria  Plaza,  Hous¬ 
ton,  May  30-June  2. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Research  Institute  Prod¬ 
uction  Management  Conference,  Gateway  Convention  Center,  St.  Louis, 
June  3-8. 

National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  June  14-17. 

Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  The 
Davenport,  Spokane,  Washington,  June  25-29. 

Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Chateau  Frontenac, 
Quebec  City,  Canada,  June  22-26. 

National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  July 
1-5 

International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Boston,  July 
5-9. 

International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Maui  Surf  Hotel 
Hawaii,  July  16-19. 

Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Portland,  Oregon,  September 
26-29. 

American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
October  2-4. 

Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Biltmore,  Los  Angeles,  October 
8-13. 

Inter  American  Press  Association,  Omni  Hotel,  Miami,  October  9-13. 

United  Press  International  Edicon,  Hotel  de  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Oc¬ 
tober  12-15. 

Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Royal  Sonesta 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  October  15-18. 

Advertising  Research  Foundation,  New  York  City,  October  16-17. 

National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Renaissance  Plaza,  Detroit, 
October  17-20. 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  October  22-24. 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Florida,  October  29-November  1. 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Century  Plaza,  Los  Angeles,  November 
8-9. 

National  Newspaper  ‘Association,  Town  and  Country  Hotel,  San  Diego, 
November  8-11. 

Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Hyatt  House,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Alabama,  November  15-18. 
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Hartford  (Conn.)  Tribune,  the  five  day  tabloid  started  by  the 
Butler  Newspaper  Group,  ceased  publication  on  January  3. 

I  he  paper  had  published  27  issues  as  an  afternoon  15^  daily. 
On  November  14  the  paper  started  publication  on  a  three- 
day-a-week  basis  and  went  to  five  days  a  week  on  December 
12.  Circulation  was  about  20,000  paid  with  the  last  issue 
carrying  24  pages.  Morton  Sharnik,  publisher  of  the  Tribune, 
said  the  paper  was  $200,0(K)  in  debt.  A  prospective  investor 
withdrew,  according  to  Sharnik,  because  the  prospective 
investor  thought  he  might  be  liable  for  the  paper's  previous 
debts.  The  paper  was  job  printed. 

^ 

Pennsylvania  Mirror,  a  10,000  circulation  morning  paper 
serving  State  College,  Pa.,  ceased  publication  December  31, 
1977.  The  paper  was  started  in  1968  by  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror.  Increased  production  costs  plus  lack  of  advertising 
was  cited  as  the  reason  for  the  closing  of  the  paper.  The  area 
is  also  served  by  the  Centre  Times,  an  evening  paper  with  a 
circulation  of  I8.(M)0. 

*  * 

More  than  700  union  drivers  at  the  New  York  Daily  News 
engaged  in  a  one-day  walkout  that  prevented  distribution  of 
nearly  two  million  copies  of  the  Thursday,  December  29, 
1977  News.  The  work  stoppage  began  Wednesday  night  after 
3  deliverymen  refused  to  obey  a  foreman's  order  over  slow¬ 
down  of  deliveries.  The  three  men  were  suspended  for  two 
weeks.  News  management  said  the  walkout  was  an  “illegal 
work  stoppage"  and  had  cost  the  paper  more  than  $300,000 
in  lost  advertising  revenues.  A  spokesman  for  the  newspaper 
said  it  will  prove  union  leadership  was  directly  responsible 
for  the  “wildcat  act.” 

*  *  * 

Newspaper  advertising  revenues  were  up  12.4%  through  the 
first  II  months  of  1977  and  were  running  at  an  $11.8  billion 
annual  rate,  according  to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 
Newspaper  investments  were  up  15.8%  during  November 
over  the  same  month  in  1976,  with  classified  showing  the 
strongest  gain — up  20.4%  to  a  $3.4  billion  annual  rate.  Na¬ 
tional  ad  dollars  were  up  13.2%  to  a  $1.8  billion  annual  rate 
and  retail  was  up  14.6%  to  a  $6.7  billion  annual  rate.  For  the 

I I  months,  national  gained  12.7%,  retail  9.8%  and  classified 
17.5%.  Bureau  estimates  of  newspaper  advertising  is  based 
on  measurements  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  in  its  index  cities 
plus  “other  data." 

*  *  * 

A  dramatic  true-life  story  to  be  aired  by  CBS  television  on 
January  23  is  the  basis  for  a  classroom  reading  enrichment 
project  being  undertaken  Jointly  by  WBBM-tv,  Chieuno 
Sun-Times,  Chicago  Board  of  Education  and  Allstate  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  “The  Defection  of  Simas  Kudirka,"  a  spe¬ 
cial,  examines  the  story  of  a  Lithuanian  seaman  who  in  1970 
made  a  leap  for  freedom  from  his  Russian  ship  to  the  deck  of 
an  American  Coast  Guard  cutter  off  Massachusetts.  One 
week  prior  to  the  broadcast,  on  January  17,  the  complete 
script  for  the  television  drama  will  appear  as  a  special  section 
in  the  Sun-Times.  In  addition  to  the  paper's  regular  circula¬ 
tion,  more  than  I40,(X)0  copies  will  be  delivered  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  city's  high  schools.  Funds  for  printing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  script  are  being  provided  by  the  Allstate  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  a  principal  sponsor  of  the  broadcast. 

*  *  ♦ 

New  York  Daily  News  is  accepting  spot  color  ROP  ads  in 
Friday  editions.  Starting  February  I,  Jerry  West,  ad  director. 
News,  said  the  2  million  circulation  daily  will  be  able  to 
accept  spot  color  on  Wednesday  editions.  The  News  started 
recently  experimenting  with  spot  color  in  its  editorial  pages. 
On  December  28,  the  paper  published  a  full-page  Kent 
cigaret  ad  and  two  full-pages  of  Korvette  advertising,  using 
blue  spot  color. 
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These  Are^US/^  Newspapers 


They  were  good  newspapers  when  they 
came  aboard  with  Park. 

They  are  even  better  newspapers 
today... with  more  pages,  more  local 
coverage,  more  circulation. 

Their  publishers,  editors,  advertising  and 
circulation  managers  benefit  from  a  cross¬ 
pollination  of  ideas  —  freely  exchanged  — 
but  never  imposed  from  one  market  to 
another. 

Money  to  Get  the  Job  Done 

Even  the  best  ideas  need  material  sup¬ 
port,  however,  ana  we  provide  that  for 
every  newspaper  we  acquire  by  moving 
boldly  to  invest  hard  dollars  in  facilities  and 
staff.  We  have  found  that  the  additional 
dollars  we  spend  pay  off  in  better  service  to 
the  communities  each  newspaper  serves. 

For  example,  we  successfully  started  a 
new  Sunday  and  two  weekly  newspapers  at 
Warner  Robins,  Ga.  within  a  year  after  the 
Sun  joined  us.  We  also  converted  the  Sun  to 
electronic  editing. 

At  Lockport,  N.Y.  we  invested  over  a  half 
million  dollars  to  go  cold  type  and  to 
modernize  at  the  Union-Sun  and  Journal.  It 
helped  us  build  circulation  to  95  percent 
metropolitan  penetration,  an  all-time  high. 


In  Nebraska  City,  where  we  publish  the 
Daily  News-Press,  we  offered  advertisers  a 
broader  base  by  dramatically  extending  the 
coverage  of  our  Tri-State  Weekly. 

We  converted  the  tri-weekly  Manassas 
Journal  Messenger  to  daily  and  have  gone 
on  to  win  for  three  consecutive  years  the 
Virginia  Press  Association’s  Sweepstakes 
Award  for  editorial  excellence. 

Will  Work  u'ith  Yon  Personally 

The  Park  newspaper  group  is  large 
enough  to  have  sufficient  capital  resources 
for  improvements  such  as  these,  but  still 
small  enough  to  work  on  a  personal  basis 
with  any  owner  who  wishes  to  join  us.  We 
want  those  who  were  responsible  for 
building  the  newspaper  to  stay  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  when  it  joins  Park,  and  be  as  active  as 
they  wish. 

(mII  Roy  Park  Direct 

There  comes  a  time  in  everyone’s  life 
when  a  change  in  pace  or  career  is  ap¬ 
propriate.  If  our  approach  to  newspapering 
squares  with  your  philosophy,  why  not 
consider  joining  our  group?  The  first  step  is 
to  talk  to  Roy  Park  himself  at  his  private 
number,  (607)  273-5623. 


irJC  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

TERRACE  HILl.,  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK  14850 
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Audience  forecast 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 


For  the  first  time  in  over  25  years  television  enters  the  new 
year  with  a  declining  audience  while  the  newspaper  reading 
audience  is  on  the  increase. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  executives  of  all  depart¬ 
ments,  newspapers  have  reversed  the  recession-induced 
slippage  in  circulation  figures  (some  of  which  was  due  to 
their  own  newsprint  conservation  efforts),  have  shown  an 
increase  in  1977  figures  and  have  hopes  that  1978  circulation 
figures  will  rise  above  the  62  million  mark  once  again.  Be¬ 
cause  of  new  industry-wide  progi’ams,  it  is  possible  that  in 
the  near  future  total  newspaper  circulations  will  go  over  the 
previous  record  high  of  more  than  ^3  million  in  1973. 

At  the  same  time,  the  newspapers’  most  vigorous  com¬ 
petitor  is  experiencing  a  serious  audience  slump.  A  decline 
of  3%  in  the  number  of  homes  using  television  in  prime  time, 
reported  by  Nielsen  and  Arbitron,  represents  millions  of 
non-viewers. 

Television  salesmen  used  the  drop  in  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  with  some  effectiveness  at  retail  accounts.  We  trust 
newspaper  salesmen  will  not  be  timid  about  reminding  those 
retail  advertisers  of  the  changing  audience  pattern  for  both 
newspapers  and  television. 

Advertising  forecast 

An  advertising  growth  of  11.8%  in  dollar  volume  during 
1977  pushed  the  gross  dollar  amount  to  a  record  high  of  $11.1 
billion.  The  most  important  part  of  the  statistic,  however,  is 
that  20%  of  that  growth  was  due  to  an  increase  in  linage 
volume  which  means  another  record  was  established  in  total 
space  as  well  as  dollars. 

Newspaper  advertising  specialists  anticipate  that  1978 
will  show  at  least  another  10%  in  dollar  volume  to  over  $12.1 
billion.  They  also  forecast  that  linage  volume  may  rise  by 
more  than  3%. 

The  advertising  and  circulation  prospects  indicate  a  heal¬ 
thy  increase  in  the  bottom  line  as  well  in  spite  of  another 
major  increase  in  the  cost  of  newsprint. 

CIA  cooperation 

Twenty-twenty  hindsight  is  a  wonderful  thing.  We  believe, 
as  most  journalists  do,  that  newspaper  people  should  not  be 
employed  by  the  CIA  nor  should  CIA  agents  pose  as  news¬ 
paper  people.  We  also  believe  that  revelations  of  contacts 
with  the  CIA  15  to  25  years  ago  have  reflected  a  high  degree 
of  patriotism  among  American  journalists  and  not  venality. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  willingness  of  some  news  people 
to  “tar  and  feather”  their  associates  for  cooperating  over¬ 
seas  with  the  CIA  many  years  ago  in  a  different  interna¬ 
tional  climate.  When  one  enters  the  field  of  journalism  he 
does  not  abandon  his  citizenship. 
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By  Vic  Cantone 


LOTTERY 

1  suspect  that  I  am  by  no  means  alone 
in  the  Washington  press  corps  in  being 
most  grateful  that  E&P  has  featured 
Allan  Cromley’s  proposal  that  question¬ 
ers  at  Presidential  news  conferneces 
henceforth  be  chosen  by  lottery. 

I  hope  that  editors  and  publishers 
throughout  the  nation  will  notice  this  and 
correspond  with  Jody  Powell,  who  has 
received  just  such  suggestions  more  than 
once,  since  January  20. 

That  was  the  day,  you  will  recall,  that 
our  new  President  in  his  Inaugural  Ad¬ 
dress  told  the  American  people; 

“We  are  now  struggling  to  enhance 
equality  of  opportunity  .  .  .  We  have 
learned  that  'more'  is  not  necessarily 
better.” 

Yet  on  November  10  during  his  tele¬ 
vised  news  conference,  Jimmy  Carter 
recognized  only  those  reporters  whose 
salaries  and  news  media  constitute 
“more.”  They  were  seated  in  the  front 
rows  which  are  always  reserved  for  big 
(media)  business.  And  Mr.  Carter  recog¬ 
nized  only  the  following: 

UPl;  AP;  ABC;  CBS;  Knight-Ridder; 
NBC;  Westinghouse  Broadcasting; 
TIME;  ABC  (a  second  time);  New  York 
Times;  Newsweek  and  NBC  (a  second 
time). 

Nine  of  these  eleven  media  were 
among  twenty  reporters  selected  to  at¬ 
tend  a  briefing  with  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance,  just  one  week  earlier,  from 
which  the  rest  of  the  Washington  press 
corps  was  excluded.  One  of  Mr.  Vance's 
spokesmen,  John  Trattner,  explained 


TONGUE  Tied. 


that  these  reporters  were  selected  be¬ 
cause  of  “the  size  of  their  audience,  their 
reliability  and  seriousness — and  the  kind 
of  questions  they  ask."  (Emphasis 
added ) 

While  it  must  be  enjoyable  to  be  a  U  .S. 

Government-approved  reporter — even  if 
you  have  to  confine  yourself  to  the  kind 
of  questions  which  Messers  Vance  and 
Carter  want  to  hear — 1  am  unable  to  find 
anything  in  the  Constitution  which  even 
remotely  suggests  that  it  is  a  proper  func¬ 
tion  of  the  government  to  engage  in  such 
an  evaluation  of  reporters'  questions, 
and  to  exclude  those  whose  questions 
are  not  approved. 

A  lottery  of  those  who  want  to  ask 
questions  at  Presidential  news  confer¬ 
ences  could  be  conducted  the  day  before 
every  such  news  conference.  I  would  be 
amenable  to  those  who  cover  the  White 
House  full-time  having,  say,  three 
chances;  with  those  who  cover  part-time 
but  regularly,  given  two  chances.  Those 
who  cover  at  least  once  between  Presi¬ 
dential  news  conferences  could  have  one 
chance. 

In  this  way,  the  President  would  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  having  to  pick 
and  keep  track  (“I'll  be  back  to  you  after 
I've  called  on  her”).  He  would  also  be 
inestimably  assisted  in  keeping  that  In¬ 
augural  Address  ideal  about  “struggling 
to  enhance  equality  of  opportunity.” 

Lester  Kin-solving 

(Kinsolving  is  editor,  Fanax  Washington 
Weekly,  and  religion  columnist  and  White 
House  correspondent  for  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Washington,  D.C.)  .... 

^  ^  ^  ...  The  proposal  will  be  brought  up 

lien  RPi  irvPD  again  when  two  absent  members  are 

''  there,  but  he  would  not  predict  the 

UEOs  are  getting  a  bad  press  these  outcome. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

days,  which  is  unfortunate. 

Our  newspapers  are  reputed  to  be  the 
fairest,  most  objective  and  Best  informed 
in  the  world.  But  on  the  subject  of 
UFOs,  they  are  none  of  these. 


My  “conversion”  came  three  years 
ago.  As  a  reporter  for  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  larger  publications,  1  was  assigned 
to  do  a  story  on  a  UFO  case  in  upper 
Wisconsin.  1  spent  a  week  in  the 
Superior-Duluth  area  and  interviewed 
more  than  60  people  who  said  they  had 
had  UFO  experiences  of  one  kind  or 
another.  All  seemed  to  be  honest,  reli¬ 
able,  respectable  people — and  1  was 
hooked.  Since  then  I  have  interviewed  at 
least  500  more  UFO  witnesses  in  North 
and  South  America  and  1  could  discover 
no  reason  for  not  believing  all  but  half  a 
dozen  or  so,  no  matter  how  bizarre  some 
of  the  stories  were. 

In  26  years  of  newspaper  work,  1  have 
found  nothing  quite  as  fascinating,  ab¬ 
sorbing  or  baffling  as  the  UFO 
phenomenon.  If  American  newspaper¬ 
men  and  women  would  accept  it  as  just 
that — simply  a  phenomenon — maybe  we 
would  be  taking  a  giant  step  toward  solv¬ 
ing  this  strange  mystery. 

If  everyone — newspaper  people  and 
others — would  stop  thinking  instantly  of 
little  green  men  or  extraterrestrial 
spacecraft  when  UFOs  are  mentioned 
and  simply  accept  the  fact  that  some¬ 
thing  exceedingly  strange  is  going  on, 
then  perhaps  we  as  a  nation  can  take  a 
rational,  intelligent  approach  to  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Bob  Pratt 

913  Patrick  Drive 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33406 
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McGoff  wants  to  abolish 
National  News  Council 


John  P.  McGoff,  president  of  Panax 
Corporation,  this  week  called  for  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  National  News  Council 
chairman  Norman  Isaacs  and  executive 
director  William  Arthur  and  said  the 
News  Council  should  ultimately  be  dis¬ 
banded. 

In  an  interview  (January  3)  with  re¬ 
porters  for  EniTOR  &  Pubi.ishkr  in  New 
York,  McGoff  also  said  the  News  Coun¬ 
cil  should  make  full  disclosure  of  every 
individual  or  organization  that  has  made 
financial  contributions  to  it. 

The  Panax  head  said  his  organization 
is  looking  into  the  financing  of  the  News 
Council  and  said  he  has  been  in  contact 
with  certain  publishers  who  said  they 
would  take  a  long  look  before  determin¬ 
ing  whether  to  contribute  any  further  to 
the  News  Council. 

McGoff  also  lashed  out  at  broadcast 
journalism,  citing  examples  of  what  he 
called  news  "fakery”  and  hoaxes  per¬ 
petrated  on  viewers. 

McGoff  said  his  first  priority  is  to  get 
his  Panax  organization  “vindicated” 
from  a  News  Council  decision  condemn¬ 
ing  his  editorial  policy.  Although  the 
News  Council  on  October  19  reaffirmed 
a  July  vote  to  condemn  McGoff,  it  was 
later  disclosed  by  E  &  P  that  two  News 
Council  members  who  originally  voted  to 
denounce  McGoff  had  changed  their 
votes. 

McGoff  said  if  the  News  Council  does 
not  reverse  its  decision,  a  lawsuit  is  a 
possibility. 

McGoff,  a  former  broadcaster,  could 
find  no  kind  of  words  to  say  about  televi¬ 
sion  news  programs.  “1  will  never  be  a 
supporter  of  broadcast  Journalism  or  the 
National  News  Council.” 

He  said  he  has  been  collecting  in¬ 
stances  of  broadcasting  dishonesties.  He 
cited  some  inaccuracies  and  staging  in 
television  news,  and  in  some  occasions, 
“downright  fakery.” 

“I  look  on  programs  like  (CBS’)  ‘60 
Minutes’  as  damaging  and  dangerous  to 
our  way  of  life.  .  .” 

The  publisher  said  he  is  all  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  National  News  Coun¬ 
cil.  “1  know  of  no  court  in  the  land  which 
would  engage  in  some  of  the  precipitous 
activities  the  council  has.  And  1  think  the 
publishers  in  this  country  are  recognizing 
that  no  organization  should  punish  any¬ 
one.  “There  ought  to  be  no  self- 
appointed  body  to  police  us.” 

The  backing  of  the  council  particularly 
bothers  McGoff.  “Who  is  behind  the 


council?”  asked  McGoff.  “Is  it  CBS  or 
who?”  McGoff  further  questioned,  how 
any  news  persons  working  for  any  or¬ 
ganization  can  sit  on  the  National  News 
Council. 

But  McGoff  stated  that  if  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  didn’t  watch  them¬ 
selves  individually,  that  the  end  result 
could  be  policing  by  the  Government. 

Asked  whether  he  believed  there 
should  be  such  a  system  in  the  U.S.  as 
the  British  News  (Touncil,  McGoff  said 
that  before  saying  yes,  he  would  want  to 
see  how  the  British  system  works. 
“From  what  little  1  know,  the  British 
system  is  not  working  too  well.”  McGofT 
took  note  that  members  were  elected  to 
the  British  Council. 

McGoff  complained  that  “no  one  has 
ever  corrected”  that  he  was  “not  even  in 
the  country”  (the  U.S.)  when  George 
Bernard,  the  reporter  whose  stories  were 
being  questioned,  was  hired. 

But  McGoff  said  that  since  he  was 
head  of  Panax,  he  always  took  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  what  Panax  was  reported 
to  have  said  and  done. 

McGoff  said  he  was  in  Rome  and 
Greece  during  the  time  that  Bernard  was 
actually  hired,  but  before  leaving  for  this 
trip,  McGoff  said,  he  met  Bernard  “fora 
few  minutes.’’  This  trip  overseas, 
McGoff  said,  was  on  business  for  UPI- 
TN,  in  which  he  has  a  509?  interest,  with 
iy7c  controlled  by  UPl,  and  the  other 
25%  owned  by  the  British.  This  network 
goes  to  95  countries,  McGoff  said. 

“I  talked  with  Bernard  by  telephone 
when  I  was  in  Rome,  and  my  question  on 
the  stories  were:  Was  Mrs.  Carter  violat¬ 
ing  the  Jones  Act?  Does  she  have  the 
authority  to  be  negotiating  with  foreign 
heads  of  governments?  Every  day  I 
would  pick  up  the  newspapers  abroad,” 
said  McGoff,  “and  I  would  see  Roslyn 
Carter  doing  this  or  that.  It  irritated  the 
daylights  out  of  me  .  .  .  Now  you  seldom 
see  her  making  policy  or  doing  business 
with  foreign  dignitaries  or  being  up  front 
in  the  limelight.” 

Despite  his  personal  beliefs,  McGoff 
said  he  never  dictated  to  any  of  his 
newspapers  to  print  the  story  that  Ber¬ 
nard  wrote  about  Mrs.  Carter.  “With  an 
organization  as  decentralized  and  spread 
out  as  we  are,  that  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble.” 

McGoff  added,  “I  had  never  heard  of 
the  National  News  Council”  before  the 
criticism  of  him  and  his  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation.  “All  1  say,  that  if  anyone  wants  to 
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listen  to  a  52-minute  (conversations, 
Bernard  reportedly  made  with  White 
House  personnel)  tape  we  have,  it’s  all 
there.  There  are  so  many  stories  on  that 
tape.  I  wouldn’t  have  selected  the  story 
that  Bernard  did  for  a  lead.  The  big 
story,”  says  McGoff,  “would  have  been 
the  story  of  the  radicals  in  our  Govern¬ 
ment.”  That  story  of  the  radicals  at  high 
levels,  McGoff  cited,  was  picked  up  later 
by  the  news  magazines  and  networks. 

McGoff  talked  about  some  new  news¬ 
papers  his  group  has  started  and  will  be 
starting  in  the  near  future.  One  of  them  in 
Michigan  called  The  Upper  Penninsiilu 
Sunday  Times,  has  a  start-up  date  set  for 
March  I. 

“We  will  be  spending  lots  of  money  on 
it.  It  will  have  color  and  three  different 
editions.  It’s  a  calculated  risk.  But  we 
need  to  bring  the  people  there  together  as 
one  entity.”  He  disclosed  he  was  invest¬ 
ing  at  least  $1.5  million  to  get  it  started. 

McGoffs  group  started  this  summer 
the  Washiuf’tan  Journal  of  Opinion,  with 
columnist  Rev.  Lester  Kinsolving  as 
editor.  It's  an  8-page  weekly  tabloid  that 
McGoff  says  will  provide  an  alternative 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  He  said 
newspapers  can  buy  it  for  distribution.  It 
is  being  circulated  free  to  key  politicians 
and  Defense  Department  personnel  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  McGoff  said. 
(Continued  on  pane  9} 

NNC  sponsor  list 
sent  to  McGoff 

William  Arthur  says  he  has  no  plans  to 
resign  from  his  position  as  executive 
editor  of  the  National  News  Council,  but 
he  says  John  P.  McGotT,  president  of 
Panax,  is  entitled  to  his  views. 

“I’ve  never  even  met  the  man 
(McGotT).  He  has  a  right  to  feel  the  way 
he  wants.  It's  a  free  country.  But  I’m 
staying  where  1  am,  and  so  is  the  coun¬ 
cil,”  Arthur  told  E&P  when  told  of 
McGoffs  remarks. 

McGoff  had  asked  for  a  public  hearing 
and  was  given  one  for  October  19,  but 
boycotted  it,  according  to  Arthur.  “We 
held  the  hearing  anyway — it  lasted  seven 
hours,  and  we  affirmed  our  earlier  state¬ 
ment  deploring  a  news  organization  or¬ 
dering  editors  to  publish  news  materials 
or  else.” 

E&P  did  not  try  to  contact  Isaacs,  who 
was  in  London,  England  this  week. 
Isaacs  has  repeatedly  denied  rumors  that 
he  was  stepping  down  as  a  result  of  the 
Panax  controversy. 

Arthur  released  to  E&P  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  McGoff  on  January  4  explain¬ 
ing  the  NNC  fund.  He  said  the  Council 
funding  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
(Continued  on  pane  9) 
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Justice  unit  proposes  hearing 


on  Cincinnati 


Holding  more  facts  are  needed  to  de¬ 
termine  if  the  Cincinnati  Post  is  actually 
in  danger  of  financial  collapse.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  John  H.  Shenefield, 
head  of  the  Justice  Department’s  Anti¬ 
trust  Division,  has  recommended  that  a 
hearing  be  held  on  the  Post's  application 
to  enter  into  a  joint  operating  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

The  announcement  was  made  last 
week  (December  2X)  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment.  The  Shenefield  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  Attorney  General 
Griffin  B.  Bell,  who  may  order  a  hearing, 
or  approve  or  disapprove  the  proposed 
arrangement  on  the  basis  of  materials  al¬ 
ready  filed.  The  Attorney  General’s  de¬ 
cision  will  be  made  some  time  after 
January  28. 

The  Cincinnati  application  was  filed 
September  28.  1977  under  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act.  which  provides 
a  limited  antitrust  exemption  for  joint 
newspaper  operating  anangements  that 
have  the  written  consent  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Before  giving  his  consent,  the 
Attorney  General  must  find  that  one  of 
the  publications  is  in  probable  danger  of 
financial  failure  and  that  approval  of  the 
arrangement  would  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Act.  which  is  to  preserve 
editorially  independent  newspapers 
through  joint  operating  arrangements. 

The  plan  proposed  in  Cincinnati  would 
eliminate  commercial  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  newspapers  by  combining 
their  printing  and  commercial  operations 
under  the  control  of  the  Enquirer.  Their 
news  and  editorial  operations  would  re¬ 
main  separate.  The  two  newspapers  have 
asserted  that  the  arrangement  is  justified 
because  the  Post  is  in  probable  danger  of 
financial  failure. 

In  his  recommendation  to  the  Attorney 
General.  Shenefield  had  this  to  say  about 
the  Post’s  financial  condition: 

"The  financial  statements  submitted 
by  the  Post  record  operating  losses  for 
each  year  since  1970.  During  that  period, 
including  the  first  1 1  months  of  1977.  the 
losses  have  totaled  over  $11  million. 

"The  Post’s  worst  year  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  recession  in  1974  when  it  lost 
almost  $4  million,  or  17.99^  on  revenues 
of  slightly  over  22  million  dollars.  In  each 
of  the  following  two  years  losses  were 
approximately  halved.  The  Post’s  1977 
November  Business  Manager’s  report 
forecasts  a  profit  for  December  of 
$144,647.  If  this  profit  is  realized,  the 
full-year  1977  loss  will  be  $1 .075.189.  just 
slightly  more  than  the  1976  loss." 

Shenefield  pointed  out  that  the  gross 
figures  for  seven  years  overstate  the 
Post’s  operating  losses  because  they  in- 
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elude  substantial  expenses  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary.  non-recurring  nature. 

"In  1973,  1974  and  1975  delivery 
routes  were  purchased  from  adult  car¬ 
riers  as  part  of  a  program  to  convert  to 
Post-controlled  distribution  of  the  paper; 
a  total  of  $281,651  was  spent  on  these 
purchases.  In  1974  and  1976  non¬ 
recurring  labor  costs  of  $1,121,000  were 
incurred  as  a  result  of  unemployment 
benefits  and  termination  payments  made 
to  employes  whose  positions  were  elimi¬ 
nated.  In  1977  a  loss  of  at  least  $3.38,706 
resulted  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
market  the  Valu-.Saver.  a  Sunday 
"shopper"  type  paper." 

Shenefield  pointed  out  that,  during  the 
loss  period,  funds  to  keep  the  Post 
operating  were  supplied  by  cash  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  parent  company,  E.  W. 
Scripps  Co.  The  Assistant  Attorney 
General  went  on:  "The  Post  reports  cash 
contributions  from  Scripps  totaling 
$7,205,600  in  the  years  1972-1976;  the 
decrease  in  cash  suffered  by  the  Post  in 
1972-1976  was  $7.02I,(X)0.  The  1 1-month 
1977  short-fall  in  cash  was  $762,699;  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  advanced  the  Post 
$433,657  in  this  period." 

At  the  same  time,  Shenefield  made  it 
clear  the  Post  had  made  extensive  efforts 
to  turn  losses  around  by  cutting  its  work 
force,  converting  to  a  more  efficient  cold 
type  printing  process  and  changing  its 
circulation  policies.  He  also  said  there 
are  projections  indicating  the  Cincinnat 
metropolitan  area  will  grow,  which 
would  better  Post  opportunities  "for  in¬ 
creased  circulation  and  increased  adver¬ 
tising  revenue." 

In  his  report,  Shenefield  made  these 
comments: 

"During  the  period  1%9-1976  the  Post 
went  from  a  1969  operating  profit  of 
about  $4(K).00()  on  gross  revenues  of  $17 
million  to  a  1976  loss  of  about  $1  million 
on  gross  revenues  of  $25.2  million,  and  a 
1977  to  date  loss  of  $1.2  million  on  rev¬ 
enues  of  $23.4  million.  Eliminating  those 
non-recurring  expenses  that  the  Post 
concedes  results  in  reducing  the  operat¬ 
ing  loss  in  1976  to  $371,000,  and  for  the 
first  II  months  of  1977  to  $881,(X)0.  By 
contrast,  during  the  period  1972-1976. 
the  Enquirer  increased  its  pre-tax  profits 
from  $5.3  million  on  revenues  of  $32.7 
million  to  $8.7  million  on  gross  revenues 
of  $46.4  million. 

"Operating  expenses  of  both  news¬ 
papers  have  also  increased  during  this 
period.  The  Post’s  have  risen  from  $20.7 
million  in  1972  to  $26.3  million  in  1976, 
an  increase  of  279?.  The  Enquirer’s  have 
risen  from  $27.7  million  in  1972  to  $37.7 
million  in  1976.  an  increase  of  369?. 
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"The  Post’s  operating  results  do  not 
reflect  a  consistent  downward  trend;  its 
losses,  including  non-recurring  ex¬ 
penses,  have  declined  from  $3.9  million 
in  the  worst  year,  1974,  to  $2.16  million 
and  $1.02  million  in  1975  and  1976.  re¬ 
spectively.  The  projected  loss  for  1977  is 
$1.08  million.  Losses  as  a  percentage  of 
revenues  declined  from  17.9  per  cent  in 
1974  to  a  projected  5.2  percent  in  1977." 

In  his  conclusions,  Shenefield  stated: 

"If  the  Post  were  a  newspaper  with 
increasing  or  constant  operating  losses 
that  were  substantial  relative  to  its  rev¬ 
enues,  then  the  record  of  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  that  now  exists  might  be  enough  to 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  Post  is  in 
probable  danger  of  financial  failure.  But 
that  is  not  the  case  .  . .  The  actual  operat¬ 
ing  results  of  the  Post  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined,  there  is  no  history  of  increasing 
losses,  and  the  Post’s  daily  circulation, 
despite  past  decline,  remains  equal  to 
that  of  the  daily  Enquirer.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  conclude  that  the  rec¬ 
ord  that  now  exists  does  not  permit  re¬ 
solution  of  the  issue  whether  the  Post  is  a 
failing  newspaper  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  and 
that  a  hearing  should  be  held  to  resolve 
the  following  material  issues  of  fact: 

"1.  The  correctness  of  the  Post’s  fi¬ 
nancial  statements  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
an  auditor’s  certification. 

"2.  The  appropriateness  of  the 
charges  assessed  by  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.  against  the  Cincinnati  Post  for  the 
services  and  materials  provided. 

"3.  The  extent  to  which  depreciation 
charges  should  be  included  as  expenses 
in  assessing  the  Post’s  past  operating 
losses  and  projecting  future  operating  re¬ 
sults. 

"4.  The  inevitability  of  age  increases 
in  the  near  future. 

"5.  The  extent  to  which  1977  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  were  reduced  because  of 
adverse  weather. 

"6.  Whether  charges  were  properly 
assessed  against  the  Post  by  Scripps  for 
conversion  to  cold  type. 

"7.  Whether  non-recurring  expenses 
for  1977  adequately  reflect  the  losses  in¬ 
curred  as  a  result  of  the  Valu-Saver. 

"8.  Whether  the  Post  can  regain  its 
daily  circulation  lead  over  the  Enquirer. 

"9.  Whether  the  Post  has  exhausted 
all  means  available  to  it  to  increase  rev¬ 
enues  or  to  reduce  expenses. 

"10.  Whether,  in  light  of  the  findings 
to  be  made  on  the  issues  listed  above,  the 
Post  is  a  newspaper  in  probable  danger 
of  financial  failure." 

{Continued  on  paiie  36) 
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McGoff  vs.  NNC 
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McGoff  discussed  news  articles  that 
have  appeared  about  him  in  various  pub¬ 
lications  and  said  he  was  willing  and 
"open”  to  answer  any  questions.  "I'm 
not  an  ogre,"  he  said  more  than  once. 

He  said  it  is  often  hard  to  reach  him 
because  he  is  away  from  his  home  office, 
many  times  out  of  the  country.  "The 
Concorde  is  the  way  to  travel.”  he  said. 
McGoff  was  on  the  aircraft's  second  in¬ 
augural  trip  and  has  made  18  trips  to 
date. 

McGoff  said  news  media  were  wrong 
about  his  owning  an  African  comic  book 
company.  He  has  a  contract  printing 
plant  in  Babelegi,  40  miles  north  of  Pie- 
toria.  where  he  said  the  company 
employs  200  black  persons,  educating 
them  in  modern  technology. 

"I'm  very  proud  of  my  role  in  South 
Africa,  providing  the  black  people  with 
an  opportunity  to  be  economically  free." 
McGoff  said  he  "may  start  up  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Africa." 

McGoff  says  he  holds  approximately 
37.2%  of  the  Panax  stock,  "more  than 
anyone  else."  There  are  900  sharehold¬ 
ers,  but  12  of  them  own  80%  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

McGoff  says  he  thinks  of  himself  as 
businessman  as  well  as  a  publisher.  "1 
am  concerned  about  the  bottom  line,  and 
1  am  concerned  about  giving  the  reader 
an  alternative  view. 

"Of  course  you  have  to  make  money. 
But  our  profits  could  be  a  lot  more  if  we 
didn't  keep  putting  so  much  money  back 
into  our  newspapers." 

McGoff  disclosed  that  Panax  Corp. 
acqiired  3  Michigan  weekly  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  about 
60,000  this  week. 

The  papers  are  the  /inlay  City  Times, 
Alinont  Conntiy  Journal,  and  Utica  Ad¬ 
visor. 

McGoff  said  Carlyle  Reed,  former 
publisher  of  the  Sacramento  Union  and 
current  president  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  has  joined 
Sierra  Publishing  Co.  as  vice-president 
in  charge  of  acquisitions.  McGoff  and 
Richard  M.  Scaife  are  copartners  in 
Sierra  Publishing,  which  owns  the  Union 
and  other  newspapers  in  California. 

McGoff  said  Sierra  Publishing  wanted 
to  acquire  the  Wilmin!>ton  (Del.)  News- 
Journal.  He  said  it  was  decided  not  to 
pursue  the  offer  after  it  was  learned  that 
the  interest  earned  on  the  S400.000  de¬ 
posit,  which  prospective  buyers  had  to 
put  down,  would  be  paid  to  Du  Pont  Co. 
"As  a  matter  of  principle,  we  backed 
away  from  the  offer."  McGoff  said.  He 
made  a  quick  calculation  that  showed  he 
would  have  lost  $I8.(K)0  in  interest  on  the 
money  held  in  escrow. 
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Chew  Newspapers, 
Thomson  merge 

Thomson  Newspaper  Publishing  Co. 
Inc.  increased  the  number  of  newspapers 
it  owns  to  131  with  the  merger  of  Chew 
Newspapers  of  Ohio. 

The  merger  agreement  was  announced 
December  28.  J.  N.  Wells  &  Co.  was  the 
broker,  representing  Chew. 

Chew  Newspapers,  which  will  operate 
as  a  division  of  Thomson  Newspapers, 
include  the  original  Chew  property,  the 
Xenia  Daily  Gazette:  Middletown  Jour¬ 
nal,  largest  of  the  group;  Fiqna  Daily 
Call,  and  the  weekly  Franklin  Chronicle. 

Prior  to  this  merger,  Thomson  pub¬ 
lished  92  daily  and  19  weekly  papers  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

NNC  sponsors 

(Continued  from  patje  7) _ 

public  record"  but  it  declined  to  submit 
details  to  McGoff  before  this  because 
"it  was  not  convenient  to  the  matter 
at  hand."  He  said  McGoff's  "unfair 
charges  in  the  E&P  ad  December  24 
made  such  a  listing  pertinent  to  the 
council's  reputation  for  openness." 

Arthur  said  the  Council  has  been 
audited  at  the  close  of  every  fiscal  year 
Dec.  31  by  Peat.  Marwick.  Mitchell  and 
the  annual  report  was  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Social  Welfare,  Charities  Registration 
Section.  Albany,  or  the  Council.  NNC  is 
incorporated  in  N.Y.  State. 

The  contributors  to  NNC  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  Aug.  1 .  1977.  are  listed  by 
Arthur  as; 

Foundations:  Louis  &  Pauline  Cowan 
Foundation:  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock 
Foundtion;  John  &  Mary  R.  Markle 
Foundation;  Ford  Foundation  (restricted 
to  Special  Project);  Jane  &  Loo  Model 
Foundation;  Twentieth  Century  Fund; 
Van  Loben  Sols  Charitable  Trust. 

Media  &  Media  Foundations:  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Schools  &  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism;  Bingham  Enter¬ 
prises  of  Kentucky:  Capital  Cities  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.;  Copley  Press.  Inc.; 
Denver  Post:  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune;  Gannett  Newspaper  Founda¬ 
tion;  Harte-Hanks  Communications. 
Inc.;  Milwaukee  Journal  &  Sentinel; 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  St. 
Petersburg  Times;  Press  Enterprise  Co.. 
Riverside.  Ca;  Reader's  Digest  Founda¬ 
tion;  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Founda¬ 
tion;  Salt  Lake  Tribune;  SWANCO  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Corporations  dc  Corporate  Founda¬ 
tions:  Alcoa  Foundation;  American  Tel¬ 
ephone  9  Telegraph  Co.;  Bethlehem 
Steel;  Champion  international;  FMC 
Foundation;  General  Mills  Foundation; 
Philip  Morris,  Inc.;  Procter  &  Gamble 
Fund. 

Individual:  Warren  Buffett.  Norman 
Isaacs,  Bernard  Lippman. 


KENNETH  SMITH  retired  as  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  on  January  1,  after  a  news  ser¬ 
vice  career  that  spanned  44  years.  He 
joined  UPl  in  1958  following  the 
merger  of  United  Press  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  later  that  year 
was  appointed  promotion  manager. 
He  had  held  the  same  post  at  INS.  He 
began  his  news  career  with  Central 
Press  Association  in  New  York  in  1933 
and  transferred  to  INS  the  same  year. 
He  was  on  the  night  news  staff  and 
later  became  editor  of  the  news  and 
sports  feature  mail  supplements.  From 
1942  to  1946  he  served  in  the 
Counter-Intelligence  Corps  of  U.S. 
Army  Intelligence.  Returning  to  INS, 
he  became  executive  assistant  to 
Seymour  Berkson,  then  INS  general 
manager.  Subsequently  he  was  editor 
of  the  INS  radio  script  service  and  in 
January,  1951  was  appointed  INS 
promotion  manager,  serving  in  that 
post  until  the  UP-INS  merger. 


Arkansas  publisher 
buys  Yazoo  Herald 

Norman  A.  Mott  Jr.,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Yaziio  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald, 
announced  the  sale  of  the  newspaper  to 
the  Commercial  Printing  Company  of 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 

The  Arkansas  firm  presently  owns  two 
other  Arkansas  daily  newspapers,  the 
Jhne  Blnlf  Commercial  and  the  Arkedel- 
pliia  Daily  Sifthifis  Herald. 

The  new  ownership  was  effective 
January  I,  Mott  said. 

The  Daily  Herald,  with  a  circulation  of 
about  4.()()().  has  been  owned  by  the  Mott 
family  since  1913. 

William  H.  (Bill)  Elderton  Jr.  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the  Daily 
Herald.  Elderton,  35,  is  the  former  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Commercial. 
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In  1977,  groundwork  was  laid  staff  report) 
for  circulation  push  in  1978 


Circulation  and  readership  will  be  pri¬ 
mary  objectives  of  concerted  newspaper 
industry  progress  in  1978. 

With  S2  million  in  hand,  the  News¬ 
paper  Readership  Project  is  swinging 
into  action  in  several  directions  to  fultlll 
a  commitment  “to  develop  a  strategy  for 
the  marketing  of  the  total  newspaper.'* 

The  public  spent  more  than  $4  billion 
for  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  in 
1977.  and  readership  studies  already  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  NRP  program  underscore 
the  finding  that  “occasional  readers  are 
easier  targets  for  increasing  circulation 
than  non-readers." 

A  significant  point  made  in  the  re¬ 
search.  according  to  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  is  that  most  people  ex¬ 
pect  and  want  news  from  their  newspa¬ 
pers  even  if  they  get  it  first  somewhere 
else.” 

Young  people  will  be  a  main  target  of 
circulation  efforts  utilizing  the  approach 
through  the  Newspaper  in  Education 
program. 

At  the  beginning  of  1977  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  the  United  States 
moved  a  little  off  the  61  million  plateau, 
with  morning  and  Sunday  papers  show¬ 
ing  some  small  gains  and  evening  edi¬ 
tions  some  slight  losses.  But  the  unau¬ 
dited  industry  figures  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  indicated  promising  increases  in 
all  categories.  Weekday  circulation  to¬ 
tals  will  rise  above  62  million,  and  Sun¬ 
day  above  52  million  when  all  audits  are 
in. 

Editors  were  apprehensive  that 
another  round  of  newsprint  price  boosts 
announced  for  early  1978  would  hamper 
their  contributions  to  the  general  circula¬ 
tion  promotion.  Newsprint  costing  as 
much  as  $320  a  ton — a  79f  rise  over  the 
1977  price — could  require  cutbacks  again 
in  news  and  feature  content. 

Increasing  the  subscriber's  price  for 
the  paper  will  be  matter  of  concern  to 
publishers.  Many  are  watching  the  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  unusual  decision  by  the  Ok- 
lalioniu  City  Oklahoman  and  Times  to 
lower  single-copy  prices  from  I5C  to  IOC 
and  home-delivery  price  of  the  weekday 
papers  from  $2.85  to  $2.15  a  month  for 
morning  and  from  $2.20  to  $1.50  for 
evening.  The  Sunday  price  was  raised 
but  a  combination  subscriber  can  save  70 
cents  a  month. 

Gains  of  3,000  to  4.000  in  single  copy 
sales  were  reported.  They  sagged  sharp¬ 
ly  when  the  price  went  from  IOC  to  I5C. 

While  industry  talents  are  directed  to 
maintaining  and  enlarging  the  basic  pub¬ 
lic  service  of  newspapers  in  the  coming 
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year,  agencies  of  government  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  prescribe  cures  for  latent 
monopolistic  trends. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  decicde 
whether  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  or  the  courts,  have  any  au¬ 
thority  in  law  to  deny  a  broadcast  station 
license  to  the  owner  of  a  newspaper  in 
the  same  market  the  newspaper  serves. 
The  case  also  involves  the  right  of  a 
broadcast  licensee  to  publish  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  same  market.  Another  First 
Amendment  landmark  decision  is  in  the 
making. 

One  or  two  committees  of  Congress 
are  expected  to  dig  into  the  cause  and 
effects  of  group  publishing.  Changes  in 
estate  tax  laws  have  been  proposed  to 
help  maintain  family  ownership  of  news¬ 
papers  and  minimize  further  expansion 
of  multi-newspaper  businesses. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  has  declared  his  intention  to 
bring  media  competition  into  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  monopolies  by  his  oversight 
committee.  He  has  been  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  the  possibility  that  newspapers  will 
be  “swallowed  into  stifling  conglomer¬ 
ates  that  will  shut  off  differing  view¬ 
points  is  intensely  troubling  in 
democracy." 

In  defense  of  group  ownership, 
Knight-Ridder  president  Alvah  H. 
Chapman  Jr.  has  asserted  that  “news¬ 
paper  groups  dominate  the  industry  in 
their  excellence.”  Many  “independent” 
newspapers,  he  claimed,  lacked 
economic  strength  and  often  were  “per¬ 
vasively  mediocre,  unprofessional  and 
timid.  Often  the  editor  and  publisher 
were  selected  more  by  family  position 
than  by  professional  commitments  and 
qualifications.” 

Two  group  owners.  Scripps-Howard 
and  Combined  Communications,  agreed 
to  form  a  common  agency  for  sales, 
production  and  distribution  in  order  to 
preserve  news-editorial  competition  in 
Cincinnati.  Under  the  plan,  the 
morning-Sunday  Enquirer  and  the  even¬ 
ing  Post  will  share  a  plant.  Approval  of 
the  arrangement  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  pending  at  year's  end. 

In  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  of 
I970,  which  legalized  joint  business  op¬ 
erations.  the  Congress  declared  it  was 
“in  the  public  interest  to  maintain  the 
historic  independence  of  the  newspaper 
press  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.” 

“It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States,”  the  preface 
to  the  Act  stated,  “to  preserve  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  newspapers  in  any  city,  com¬ 


munity  or  metropolitan  area  where  a 
joint  operating  arrangement  has  been  or 
may  be  entered  into  because  of  economic 
distress.” 

At  the  time  President  Nixon  signed  it 
into  law,  there  were  22  communities 
where  competing  publishers  had  formed 
printing  and  publishing  agencies.  Several 
began  in  the  I930s.  The  Preservation  Act 
permitted  them  to  continue  so  long  as 
they  avoided  “predatory  practices”  that 
violated  antitrust  laws.  As  of  I977  there 
were  23  situations,  the  News  and  Times 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  having  been  the 
only  joint  arrangement  set  up  under  the 
Act.  But  it  was  involved  in  litigation  that 
carries  over  into  I978  under  a  court  order 
that  requires  the  Times  to  continue 
production  and  distribution  of  the  News. 

Anchorage  happens  to  be  one  of  five 
NPA  cities  where  independently  owned 
newspapers  have  common  agencies.  In 
the  other  1 8,  one  or  both  partners  are 
under  group  ownership.  With  Cincinnati, 
Scripps-Howard  will  be  in  eight  NPA 
operations,  twice  as  many  as  Gannett  Co. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  has 
survived  a  few  attacks  on  its  constitu¬ 
tionality  in  lower  courts  but  no  case  has 
reached  the  Supreme  Court.  However, 
in  I977,  the  high  court  refused  to  review 
a  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  Washington,  D.C.  that  the  Act 
does  not  forbid  joint  business  compacts 
between  financially  healthy  newspapers. 

1 977  was  not  especially  newsworthy 
for  the  startup  of  daily  newspapers.  The 
Rev.  Moon,  Korean  evangelist  and  busi¬ 
ness  tycoon,  gave  New  York  City  a  new 
daily.  News  World,  that  built  circulation 
largely  in  street  sales.  The  ambitious 
project  to  establish  The  Trib  as  a  New 
York  City  area  paper  ran  into  financial  and 
other  problems  including  use  of  the  name. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Tribune  began 
publication  in  November  as  a  tabloid  to 
fill  the  void  left  by  the  closing  of  the 
Hartfort  Times.  The  tabloid  folded  on 
January  3.  It  had  a  paid  circulation  of 
about  20,000.  The  failure  to  obtain  ade¬ 
quate  financial  backing  was  cited  as  the 
reason. 

Canada-based  Quebecor  Inc.,  a  public 
company,  moved  into  Philadelphia  with 
a  sports-oriented  Journal  that  appeared 
to  gain  instant  popularity.  Similar  publi¬ 
cations  were  promised  for  Boston  and 
other  cities. 

Bartlesville,  Okla.  got  a  new  morning 
paper  and  San  City-Yoanatown  (Ariz.) 
News-Snn  became  a  daily. 

Most  of  the  “new  paper”  activity 
around  the  country  centered  around  the 
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addition  of  Sunday  and  weekend  pack¬ 
ages.  revival  of  Saturday  morning  edi¬ 
tions,  and  creation  of  “early  bird"  edi¬ 
tions  for  commuters  in  metro  areas. 

^  t- 

Following  is  a  review  of  the  highlights 
of  the  newspaper  industry  in  1977: 

LIBEL,  ETC. 

In  the  Douglas  and  Black  years,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  oc¬ 
casionally  worried  about  the  probability 
that  substantial  punitive  libel  awards 
would  soften  the  editorial  zeal  of  a  free 
press. 

Disturbed  by  a  $500,000  judgment 
against  the  New  York  Times,  Justice 
Hugo  Black  remarked  in  1964  that  “state 
libel  laws  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
an  American  press  virile  enough  to  pub¬ 
lish  unpopular  views  on  public  affairs 
and  bold  enough  to  criticize  the  conduct 
of  public  officials.” 

Without  saying  so,  the  highest  court  in 
1977  paid  little  heed  to  the  claimed  “cen¬ 
sorious"  effect  of  the  verdict  and  let 
stand  a  $2I4,0(M)  bill  against  the  Gannett 
Co.'s  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today.  The  jury 
awarded  a  county  official  SI  I4,(K)0  com¬ 
pensatory  damages  and  $100,000  puni¬ 
tive  damages  for  a  series  of  articles  about 
alleged  bribery.  An  appellate  court  found 
“the  proof  of  actual  malice  was  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  the  burden  of 
convincing  clarity.” 

The  Supreme  Court  also  declined  to 
intervene  in  the  contempt-of-court  con¬ 
viction  of  James  E.  Shelledy,  a  reporter 
for  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Mornintt  Trib¬ 
une,  who  refused  to  identify  the  source 
of  a  story  which  was  the  basis  of  a  libel 
suit  against  the  newspaper.  Up  to  year's 
end  technical  procedures  saved  Shelledy 
from  serving  a  JO-day  term  in  jail. 

The  case  brought  back  echoes  from 
the  past.  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  now  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  held  in 
the  1950s  in  a  lower  court  ruling  that  a 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  columnist 
(Marie  Torre)  had  to  name  a  source  or  go 
to  jail  (for  10  days)  in  a  civil  libel  action. 
She  did  the  latter. 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  is  concerned  that  the 
failure  of  the  top  court  to  review  the 
Shelledy  matter  leaves  newspaper 
people  defenseless  against  anyone  who 
seeks  to  unveil  a  confidential  news 
source  by  filing  a  libel  action. 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  hear  ar¬ 
guments  as  to  whether  a  newspaper  may 
be  fined  for  telling  the  names  of  judges 
whose  conduct  is  under  inquiry  by  an 
official  board.  The  Norfolk  Virt-inian- 
Pilot  was  assessed  $500  for  violating  a 
Virginia  statute. 

The  Court,  without  opinion,  rejected 
the  assertion  in  a  five-year-old  Florida 
case  that  a  newspaper  photographer's 
invasion  of  a  home,  at  a  fire  marshal’s 
request,  violated  constitutional  rights  to 
privacy.  Review  of  a  Florida  Supreme 
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Court  5-0  decision  in  favor  of  the 
Jacksonville  Times  Laion  was  denied. 

A  decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  Washington.  D.C.  giving  complete 
immunity  from  libel  suits  to  statements 
made  by  public  officials  on  their  job 
served  to  underscore  another  lower 
court  ruling  that  an  accurate  report  by  a 
newspaper  of  allegations  made  by  a  re¬ 
sponsible  organization  about  public  fig¬ 
ures  is  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

The  National  Audubon  .Society  case  in 
the  .Second  Circuit  U.S.  court  has  led  to 
the  “privilege  of  neutral  reporting”  in 
legal  commentary.  Even  though  an 
editor  may  have  serious  doubts  about  the 
tnith  of  allegations,  some  libel  lawyers 
hold,  the  privilege  of  reporting  them 
would  stand  up.  However,  some  caution 
the  use  of  such  allegations  in  editorial 
comment  would  lose  the  protection. 

Whether  the  press  has  a  right  greater 
than  that  of  the  general  public  to  witness 
an  execution  in  a  state  prison  will  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  197S. 
The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  re¬ 
vised  a  ruling  in  favor  of  KQED  Inc.,  a 
Texas  tv  station. 

Television  provided  another  unique 
legal  question  which  was  answered  by 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
New  York  by  denying  a  public  figure  the 
right  to  probe  the  “state  of  mind"  and 
decision-making  process  of  journalists. 
In  a  libel  and  defamation  suit,  former 
Army  officer  Anthony  Herbert  sought  to 
compel  a  CBS  news  producer,  Barry 
Lando,  to  disclose  his  thoughts,  opinions 
and  conclusions  regarding  the  editing  of 
a  segment  on  “60  Minutes." 

Chief  Irving  R.  Kaufman  wrote:  “This 
strikes  to  the  heart  of  the  vital  human 
component  of  the  editorial  process." 

An  issue  of  great  importance  to  news 
gathering  was  raised  in  a  petition  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  review  an  order  of 
U.S.  District  Judge  J.  Robert  Martin  Jr. 
in  South  Carolina  prohibiting  all  parties 
in  a  criminal  trial  from  granting  inter¬ 
views  to  news  media. 

A  brief  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
contended  that  reporters  are  “only  vi¬ 
cariously  interested”  in  orders  directed 
specifically  to  lawyers,  witnesses,  jurors 
and  court  officers.  The  Solicitor  General 
argued  that  the  news  media  have  no  right 
to  a  hearing  on  such  orders  which  are 
intended  to  provide  a  fair  trial. 

Reporters,  according  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  attorney,  are  not  harmed  by  the 
gag;  they  are  merely  its  victims. 

DEATH  OF  AN  OBSERVER 

“The  Observer  never  was  profitable." 

So  read  the  epitaph  of  another  noble 
experiment  in  U.S.  journalism — the  Na¬ 
tional  Observer — in  the  July  I.  1977  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Dow  Jones  oracle,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Starting  in  February  1962.  the  Ob¬ 


server  generated  an  after-tax  loss  of 
$16.2  million.  “Its  future  prospects." 
said  the  Dow  Jones  statement,  “don't 
give  much  encouragement  to  continue 
the  battle."  Circulation  of  the  famous 
weekly  peaked  in  197.^  at  56().(MK).  For  its 
last  issue  the  press  run  was  around 
4()(),()(K). 

Newspaper  necrologists  also  noted  the 
following: 

•  Vermont  Sunday  News  was  folded  by 
'William  H.  Loeb. 

•  S.  1.  Newhouse  shut  down  the  Lonfi 
Island  Press,  whose  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  slumped  from  41K.()()()  to  256.()()() 
in  seven  years. 

•  Cleveland  (Tcnn.)  Morniiif’  Sim,  only 
15  months  old.  closed. 

•  Contra  Costa  (Calif. )  Advertiser  quit. 

•  BiddefordlSaco  (Me.)  Journal  and 
Sanford  (Me.)  Tribune  merged. 

•  The  Tonrtli  Estate,  a  crusading  paper 
in  Halifax.  N.S.  quit. 

•  Monday,  a  business  news  weekly  in 
Maine,  ran  out  of  money. 

•  Pennsylvania  Mirror 

•  Rome  Daily  American,  published  in 
Italy  since  1946,  went  out  of  business. 

•  Wichita  (Kans.)  San  which  was  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  1  ()().()()()  homes  since 
1974.  suspended. 

•  Tribune  Co.  (Chicago)  abandoned  the 
Osceola  (Fla.)  San  which  served  com¬ 
munities  near  Walt  Disney  World  since 
1969. 

•  l  airjield  {Conn.)  Mornini:;  News  was 
published  from  August  to  early  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Die  Ereie  Arbeiter  Stimme,  oldest 
Yiddish  newspaper  in  the  country,  died 
(UPl  reported)  “after  preaching  for  S7 
years  its  anarchist  message  of  a  society 
without  government."  It  had  .W.IXtO  sub¬ 
scribers. 

TERROR  GUIDELINES 

How  the  press  should  cover  terrorist 
activities  at  home  and  around  the  world 
became  a  No.  I  topic  at  editors'  meetings 
and  seminars. 

Adoption  of  a  set  of  guidelines,  if  there 
is  ever  total  agreement  on  one.  appeared 
to  be  more  palatable  than  a  radical 
suggestion  by  United  Nations  Ambas¬ 
sador  Andrew  Young  that  the  First 
Amendment  be  “clarified"  somehow  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  compel  the  news 
media  to  censor  themselves. 

“This  kind  of  crime,”  Young  asserted, 
“would  not  have  been  known  about 
when  the  First  Amendment  was  written. 
The  communications  media  could  not 
have  made  it  the  highly  charged  emo¬ 
tional  issue  capable  of  inciting  other  sick 
people." 

Young  was  commenting  specifically 
on  the  Hanafi  Moslem  siege  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  during  which  Maurice  Wil¬ 
liams.  a  24-year-old  black  reporter  for  a 
radio  station,  was  killed  on  the  way  to  a 
news  conference. 

The  White  House  lost  little  time  in 
smacking  down  Young's  proposal.  Pres- 
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idential  pre-ss  secretary  Jody  Powell  said 
the  President  felt  the  news  media  might 
address  themselves  to  the  problems  of 
terrorism  coverage  but  he  did  not  desire 
to  seek  legislation  or  impose  a  “solu¬ 
tion”  for  those  who  must  make  news 
decisions. 

Washington's  police  chief,  Maurice 
Cullinane,  asked  the  news  media  to  sign 
a  pledge  of  cooperation  with  the  police  to 
abide  by  police  officers'  briefings  on  the 
situation,  and  to  report  only  the  facts 
released  by  the  police.  Cullinane  pro¬ 
posed  to  establish  “news  media  com¬ 
mand  posts"  near  the  scene  of  a  terrorist 
incident. 

Some  of  the  things  the  police  chief 
would  ban  were:  Phone  calls  to  a  hostage 
taker;  no  publication  of  communications 
with  the  terrorist  “without  consulting 
police”;  no  identification  of  groups 
claiming  responsibility  for  the  bombings, 
etc.;  no  speculation  on  what  might  be- 
happening. 

On  their  own  initiative,  the  Louisville 
Times  and  Courier-Journal  editors  sub¬ 
scribed  to  guidelines  for  full  and  accurate 
coverage  of  the  event  with  care  and  re¬ 
straint.  Every  effort  will  be  made,  the 
code  states,  to  avoid  becoming  partici¬ 
pants  and  to  resist  being  used  as  a  plat¬ 
form  for  propaganda. 

The  papers  will  publish  information 
demanded  by  the  terrorists  “only  if  we 
are  convinced  that  not  to  publish  it  would 
further  endanger  the  life  of  a  hostage." 

To  a  large  extent  the  Louisville 
guidelines  agree  to  work  closely  with 
police  officials. 

At  a  conference  on  “Terrorism  and  the 
Media”  at  the  City  University  of  New 
York,  news  people  and  psychologists 
exchanged  views  on  proper  coverage  of 
terrorism.  Some  participants  thought 
reporters  might  be  given  special  courses 
on  terrorist  intentions. 

Self-restraint  by  the  press  was  urged 
strongly  on  the  assumption,  as  expressed 
by  a  onetime  hostage,  “the  concern  for 
life  should  be  absolute;  the  right  to  know 
is  not.” 

$320-A-TON  NEWSPRINT 

The  prediction  of  $300-a-ton  newsprint 
came  true  in  1977.  And  the  immediate 
outlook  for  1978  is  a  price  of  $320  a  ton, 
already  set  by  major  producers.  Bowa- 
ter’s  increase  becomes  effective  Feb¬ 
ruary  I  but  other  raises  for  30  pound 
standard  newsprint  will  wait  until  April 
1.  This  will  double  the  price  since  1970 
and  send  the  bill  for  all  newsprint  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  U.S.  above  the  $3  billion 
mark. 

The  Bowater  notice,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Southern  newspaper  publishers'  conven¬ 
tion,  had  the  effect  of  salvaging  a  news¬ 
print  mill  project  which  hadn't  ignited 
much  enthusiasm  among  prospective 
partners  and  customers. 

Instead  of  tabling  the  idea,  first 
broached  a  year  ago,  the  southern  group 
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voted  to  spend  $50,000  on  a  feasibility 
study.  The  project  is  a  publisher-farmer 
joint  enterprise  to  tap  the  vast  forest  area 
of  northern  Mississippi  and  turn  trees 
into  newsprint. 

Among  the  publishers  who  gave  the 
proposal  a  new  lease  on  life  are  several 
whose  companies  are  engaged  in  building 
additional  new'sprint  mills  in  the  South. 

With  the  takeover  of  Southland  Paper 
Mills  Inc.  in  Texas  by  St.  Regis  Paper 
Co.,  the  newspaper  industry  welcomed 
the  election  of  Daniel  Burke  to  the  St. 
Regis  board  of  directors  to  represent 
Capital  Cities  Communications  Inc.,  a 
major  stockholder.  CCC  being  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  newspapers  in  Fort  Worth  and 
Kansas  City  gave  assurance  that  South¬ 
land  would  continue  to  be  an  important 
newsprint  producer. 

Bowater  Corp.  Ltd.  of  London  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  spend  $90  million  to 
enlarge  the  Calhoun,  Tenn.  mill,  includ¬ 
ing  a  fifth  newsprint  machine  with  a 
capacity  of  140,000  tons  a  year. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  the  matter  of  newsprint 
price  was  assailed  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in 
testimony  opposing  a  tax  to  cover  the 
cost  of  solid  waste  disposal. 

The  proposed  levy  of  $30  a  ton  on  all 
paper  and  packaging  materials  came  to 
Congress  from  the  Resource  Conserva¬ 
tion  Committee  in  a  bill  by  Senator  Gary 
Hart  of  Colorado.  ANPA  characterized 
the  measure  was  inflationary,  dis¬ 
criminatory,  regressive,  inequitable  and 
unworkable. 

ANPA  pointed  out  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  newspapers  published  in  the 
U.S.  are  recovered  through  re-cycling  or 
re-use.  In  1977,  it  said,  more  than  3  mil¬ 
lion  tons  were  reprocessed — 1%  more 
than  in  1976  and  I09f  more  than  in  l%9. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Looking  back  at  technological  de¬ 
velopments  in  1977  it  is  clear  industry 
executives  continued  their  commitment 
to  implement  the  “Total  Systems  Ap¬ 
proach”  for  the  production  of  the  daily 
newspaper.  While  this  momentum  is  not 
expected  to  subside  in  1978  there  is  a 
trend  surfacing  that  could  modify  the 
technological  thrust  this  year  and  be¬ 
yond. 

Although  the  trend  has  not  been 
widely  publicized  the  “Data  Base”  con¬ 
cept  will  undoubtedly  be  accepted  and 
refined  by  nearly  all  newspapers.  Met¬ 
ropolitan  and  non-metropolitan  papers 
will  either  create  or  strengthen  distinc¬ 
tive  data  base  operations  in  the  year 
ahead.  Also,  central  data  bases  for 
newspaper  groups  and  chains  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  or  extended  with  both  existing 
and/or  future  central  data  bases  accessed 
via  high  speed  digital  telecommunication 
techniques. 

This  unfolding  was  nourished  quietly 
in  1977  by  the  performance  of  financial 


and  marketing  data  base  operations  of  a 
few  newspaper  organizations.  The  for¬ 
ward  push  from  these  computer  based 
developments  in  1977  will  mark  1978  as 
the  year  of  the  “Data  Base”  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

Before  discussing  the  data  base  con¬ 
cept  and  subjects  such  as  satellite  trans¬ 
mission  of  wire  service  and  advertising 
copy,  facsimile,  laser  plate  making  sys¬ 
tems,  pagination,  business  systems, 
energy  control  systems,  press  units,  ad¬ 
vertising  layout  systems,  information 
(library)  systems  and  Tele-text  systems, 
it  is  important  to  review  the  economic 
foundations  of  newspapers  and 
suppliers. 

At  the  recent  5th  annual  conference  on 
“Outlook  for  the  Media”,  sponsored  by 
Paine  Webber  Jackson  &  Curtis  and 
Mitchell,  Hutchins  Inc.,  two  New  York 
Wall  Street  firms,  several  knowledgeable 
speakers  said  newspapers  are  poised  for 
another  good  year  in  1978  with  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  coming  close  to  1977  rev¬ 
enues.  Newspaper  ad  revenues  are  tied 
to  the  national  economy  and  since  the 
present  outlook  for  the  national  economy 
in  1979  is  on  the  down  side,  newspaper 
ad  revenues  also  may  go  down. 

The  consensus  of  the  conference 
speakers  was  that  in  both  1978  and  1979 
the  extent  of  energy  and  economic  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Carter  administration  will 
be  all  important. 

The  projected  ad  revenues  for  news¬ 
papers  in  1978  should  permit  the  industry 
to  continue  to  allocate  monies  to  sustain 
the  installation  of  electronic  systems  and 
other  production  products.  The  gloomy 
economic  predictions  for  1979  may  be  a 
signal  for  newspapers  to  either  speed  up 
their  selection  and  installation  of  the  re¬ 
maining  system  pieces  in  1978  or  plan 
now  to  cut  back  on  equipment  expendi¬ 
tures  scheduled  for  \^9. 

On  the  vendor  side  the  economic 
foundations  for  most  of  the  organizations 
are  widely  known.  Vendors  generally 
give  over-all  company  financial  perform¬ 
ance  and  rarely  breakout  subsidiary  or 
divisional  profit  and  loss  information. 
Furthermore  the  economic  health  of  the 
vendor  whose  systems  or  products  are 
under  consideration  is  usually 
scrutinized  by  newspaper  executives. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been 
comments  in  the  industry  about  the 
economic  soundness  of  certain  suppliers 
but  the  anticipated  mergers  have  not 
taken  place.  With  the  market  for  front- 
end  editorial  systems  beginning  to  reach 
the  60  to  709f  saturation  point,  some 
suppliers  are  shifting  their  marketing 
emphasis  to  foreign  markets  and  to 
commercial  graphic  arts  markets  in  this 
country. 

Total  dollar  sales  in  1977  to  the  indus¬ 
try  of  electronic  systems  and  products  is 
not  available  but  the  data  from  the 
ANPA  Plant  Expansion  Survey  issued  in 
July  1977  reported  newspaper  executives 
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(U.S.  and  Canada)  would  spend  more 
dollars  in  1977  on  new  equipment  than  in 
the  year  1976.  The  dollar  figure  for  1976 
expenditures  on  new  equipment  stood  at 
$145,920,597  while  the  estimates  for  1977 
were  given  as  $180,670,856. 

With  economic  foundations  stated  for 
both  newspapers  and  suppliers,  the 
commentaries  that  follow  provide  one 
viewpoint  on  how  the  technological 
scenario  will  be  played  out  in  1978. 

This  year  the  industry  will  witness  the 
introduction  of  new  electronic  systems, 
new  and  refined  software  packages  and  a 
host  of  products  that  will  fit  into  the  total 
systems  approach. 

Full  page  pagination  systems  (without 
graphics)  will  probably  be  introduced  at 
the  St.  Louis  ANPA/RI  conference  and 
will  have  price  tags  in  the  $35 ,()()()  to 
$50,000  range. 

Electronic  bureau  systems  designed 
with  low  cost  terminals  and  floppy  disk 
capabilities  are  presently  penetrating  the 
market  with  about  one  year  left  before 
the  saturation  point  is  reached. 

Laser  plate  making  systems  will  be 
adopted  by  more  newspapers  this  year; 
however,  high  plate  costs  (plates  in  the 
visible  range)  will  keep  many  newspa¬ 
pers  from  adopting  this  system  in  1978. 

If  the  price  of  the  plates  (visible  range) 
come  down  then  there  will  be  a  concen¬ 
trated  effort  to  convert.  Computer  to 
plate  (laser)  research  will  continue  this 
year  but  the  solution  to  this  system  is  not 
close  at  hand.  An  interim  step  may  not 
be  too  far  away  but  even  this  program 
needs  more  research  effort. 

Facsimile  technology  is  receiving 
more  attention  and  newspapers  in  some 
foreign  countries  are  planning  to  use  this 
technique  to  create  new  papers  to  break 
into  selected  markets.  In  the  U.S.  those 
newspapers  with  satellite  printing  plants 
are  still  prime  prospects  for  facsimile 
systems. 

Advertising  layout  systems  (elec¬ 
tronic)  with  added  memory  capacity  will 
be  used  by  more  newspapers  in  1978  with 
most  of  the  units  operating  on-line. 

Press  control  systems  and  other  elec¬ 
tronic  systems  for  imposition  work  will 
get  greater  attention  from  executives. 
Higher  newsprint  costs  coupled  with 
newsprint  waste  levels  will  make  cost 
justification  easier  for  these  systems. 
Control  systems  are  only  available  on 
new  presses. 

Software  packages  for  a  variety  of  ap¬ 
plications  will  come  on  the  market  with 
newspapers  becoming  a  stronger  factor 
in  selling  these  packages.  The  industry 
does  not  have  at  the  present  time  de¬ 
tailed  cost  figures  on  a  number  of  the 
functions  in  the  production  area  (ad 
handling  and  processing),  but  new 
software  packages  will  show  executives 
that  additional  savings  are  possible. 

Software  packages  for  circulation, 
mailing,  general  business,  editorial 
count,  energy  control,  inventory  control, 
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ad  layout  and  other  functions  will  be 
available  to  a  greater  degree  in  1978. 

The  concept  of  satellite  transmission 
of  wire  service  copy  received  considera¬ 
ble  attention  in  1977.  Western  Union  and 
RCA  conducted  tests  using  a  10  foot  re¬ 
ceive  only  dish  and  late  in  the  year  a 
system  (10  foot  dish)  was  sold  to  Mutual 
broadcasting  System  by  Western  Union. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  not  approved  as  yet  a  system 
using  receive  only  stations  under  15  feet. 

It  is  expected  that  this  authority  will  be 
granted  in  1978. 

There  has  been  some  conjecture  in  the 
industry  that  organizations  such  as 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  and 
Harris  Corporation  might  approach  the 
industry  with  satellite  systems  that 
would  provide  both  uplinks  and 
downlinks  (a  complete  system)  using 
small  receive  earth  stations.  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories  announced  in  late 
December  that  a  concept  they  developed 
would  permit  a  high-capacity  communi¬ 
cations  satellite  that  could  cut  multipoint 
video  teleconferencing  costs  and  lead  to 
more  widespread  high-speed  data  trans¬ 
mission.  These  possible  networks  might 
eventually  encompass  the  sending  of  full 
page  and  partial  page  national  and  re¬ 
gional  advertising  copy. 

Not  to  be  ignored  is  the  developing 
technology  of  sending  “electronic  mail" 
via  FM  broadcasts.  Although  this 
technology  will  not  impact  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  directly,  the  technology 
and  application  of  the  system  should  be 
monitored. 

On-line  full  text  electronic  information 
(library)  systems  and  other  systems 
using  microfilm  storage  have  been  re¬ 
viewed  by  newspapers  in  1977  with  man¬ 
agement  evaluating  the  systems  for  their 
particular  areas.  In  1978  new  advances 
will  probably  be  announced  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  available  for  the  over  5().(K)()  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers  having  front-end  sys¬ 
tems  driven  by  mini-computers. 

In  Europe,  government  owned  postal 
systems  are  continuing  their  develop¬ 
ment  of  Tele-text  and  Viewdata  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  The  recent  Vienna  confer¬ 
ence  sponsored  by  IFRA,  the  interna¬ 
tional  newspaper  research  association, 
had  the  theme,  “New  Media-Threat  or 
Challenge  to  the  Newspaper".  These 
systems  are  of  great  concern  to  Euro¬ 
pean  newspapers;  however,  Arthur  D. 
IJttle.  Inc.,  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  now  three  months  into  a 
study  on  the  outlook  for  the  news  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  1977-1992,  reports  that 
early  conversations  in  the  U.S.  indicate 
that  newspaper  executives  arc  not  as 
concerned  about  Tele-text  and  Viewdata 
as  their  European  colleagues. 

The  data  base  concept  is  not  new  to 
the  newspaper  industry  but  newspapers 
are  now  moving  more  aggressively  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  variety  of  data  bases.  One 
southern  newspaper  has  established  a 


data  base  for  their  sales  department  so 
advertisers  and  prospects  can  review 
marketing  data  on  the  newspaper's  mar¬ 
keting  area. 

Other  newspapers  have  established 
data  bases  for  circulation  with  some  or¬ 
ganizations  preparing  to  sell  their  sub¬ 
scriber  and  non-subscriber  lists  on  a  zip 
code  or  census  tract  basis. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  future  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  will  circumvent  newspaper 
representatives  by  accessing  individual 
newspaper  or  group  data  bases  for  in¬ 
formation  on  markets  covered  by  news¬ 
papers.  The  advent  of  such  a  technique 
will  also  impact  the  role  and  function  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Financial  data  bases  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  and  refined  so  individual,  group 
or  chain  executives  can  obtain  im¬ 
mediate  information  on  financial  ac¬ 
tivities. 

These  many  developments  will  most 
certainly  call  for  1978  to  be  named  the 
“Year  of  the  Data  Base.” 

CAMERAS  IN  COURT 

Do  you  remember  when  cameras  were 
allowed  in  a  courtroom  only  to  record 
the  robing  of  a  new  judge  or  swearing-in 
of  new  citizens? 

Those  were  the  days  when  Joe  Costa 
and  a  small  band  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
profession  of  photojournalism  stormed 
the  barricades  of  the  bar  and  the 
judiciary  to  gain  recognition  for  technical 
progress  that  snuffed  out  the  flash  pow¬ 
der  and  silenced  the  click  of  the  shutter. 

One  by  one  a  judge  here  and  there 
permitted  a  press  photographer  to  cover 
a  trial  but  only  with  restrictions  that  were 
intended  to  preserve  decorum. 

In  1977  the  ultimate  in  courtroom  pho¬ 
tography  was  achieved  as  an  experiment 
for  the  Florida  Supreme  Court — a  mur¬ 
der  trial  involving  a  teen-ager  was  tele¬ 
vised  from  the  scene.  At  the  same  trial 
Circuit  Judge  Paul  A.  Baker  assigned  a 
spot  in  the  courtroom  where  a  pool  news 
photographer  could  station  himself  to 
operate  one  camera  with  black-and- 
white  film. 

The  test  was  a  monumental  success,  in 
Judge  Baker’s  view.  He  is  sending  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1978  in 
which  he  endorses  the  whole  idea  of 
courtroom  photography  as  both  a  grand 
public  service  and  as  an  educational  tool. 
He  makes  a  strong  recommendation  fora 
revision  of  the  rules  to  allow  a  second 
still  camera  to  make  pictures  in  color. 

The  Trial  of  Ronnie  Zamora  held  in¬ 
ternational  interest  because  the  boy's 
lawyer,  Ellis  Rubin,  tried  to  tell  the  jury 
that  Ronnie  shot  an  elderly  neighbor, 
during  a  robbery,  while  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  subliminal  television  intoxica¬ 
tion.  The  boy's  conviction  is  on  appeal, 
Rubin  claiming  judicial  error  in  that  tes¬ 
timony  on  tv's  role  had  been  barred. 

Judge  Baker's  pronouncement  that 
filming  and  taping  of  the  trial  served  to 
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enlighten  the  public  on  the  judicial  proc¬ 
ess  may  still  have  to  await  another  kind 
of  test.  The  entire  trial  was  televised  only 
by  a  public  tv  station  in  South  Florida 
whose  checkup  indicated  it  was  viewed 
in  about  8().()()()  households.  It  would 
take  a  trial  televised  by  one  or  more  of 
the  super-power  stations  to  make  a  more 
impressive  claim  tor  popularity  of  live 
courtroom  drama. 

Some  judges  regard  even  sketching  as 
disorderly  conduct  and  it  will  take  a  lot 
more  time  to  win  them  over  to  cameras. 
In  Los  Angeles,  a  federal  court  judge 
said  only  reporters  with  credentials 
could  scratch  their  note  pads  at  an  es¬ 
pionage  trial. 

More  in  line  with  the  Florida  experi¬ 
ment,  in  1978  New  Flampshire  state 
judges  have  the  discretion  to  permit  pic¬ 
tures.  tape  recordings  and  filming  of 
trials.  Perhaps,  as  Florida  and  New 
Flampshire  go.  so  goes  the  nation. 

ADVERTISING 

.Several  court  decisions  favo'able  to 
newspapers  in  cases  involving  advertis¬ 
ing  highlighted  1977.  however,  one  case 
that  could  have  a  negative  effect  on  the 
newspaper  industry  will  not  be  heard 
until  the  spring  of  1978. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  last 
August,  filed  a  complaint  charging  the 
Los  Ani^’cles  Times  with  systematically 
discriminating  in  prices  between  compet¬ 
ing  purchasers  of  ad  linage.  The  com¬ 
plaint  charged  that  the  cumulative  vol¬ 
ume  discount  ad  rate  structure  used  by 
the  Times  results  in  larger  volume  adver¬ 
tisers  paying  substantially  lower  rates 
than  their  competitors  whose  ad  volume 
is  smaller. 

The  FTC  said  this  is  an  unreasonable 


restraint  of  trade,  unfair  method  of  com¬ 
petition  and  an  illegal  price  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

The  case  is  scheduled  to  be  heard  May 
1  and  the  outcome,  if  the  FTC  wins  the 
case,  could  seriously  effect  the  ad  rev¬ 
enues  of  newspapers  since  a  large  per¬ 
centage  offer  volume  discounts  as  a 
means  of  attracting  business. 

In  one  of  the  most  publicized  cases  of 
1977,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  the  traditional  ban  against  lawyers 
advertising  routine  services  and  prices  in 
public  media  (except  radio  and  tv.) 

The  ban  against  advertising  was  im¬ 
posed  first  in  1908  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  with  the  idea  of  supporting 
professional  dignity.  Since  then,  it  was 
enforced  in  all  states  either  by  law  or  by 
court  rule. 

The  case  on  which  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  was  based  stemmed  from  a  cen¬ 
sure  by  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court  of 
two  Phoenix  attorneys  who  advertised  in 
the  Arizomi  Republic. 

Since  that  decision  last  summer,  a 
trickle  of  “legal  fee”  ads  has  appeared  in 
newspapers  across  the  country,  but  the 
full  effect  of  the  privilege  won't  be  ap¬ 
parent  until  bar  associations  post  the 
guidelines. 

Several  states  also  lifted  regulations 
forbidding  newspaper  advertising  by 
other  professions.  The  American  Physi¬ 
cal  Therapy  Association  joined  with 
other  groups  to  revise  their  codes  of  pro¬ 
fessional  conduct  to  permit  ads  giving 
fees  for  routine  services. 

The  owner  of  a  chain  of  optical  stores 
challenged  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
laws  that  prohibit  advertising  of  eyeglass 
prices. 

In  New  York,  one  day  after  the  new 
regulations  permitting  members  of  29 


professions  supervised  by  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department  to  advertise 
went  into  effect  (on  October  I).  a  Long 
Island  dental  service  began  running  full 
page  ads  once  a  week  in  Newsday. 

Prior  to  the  first  ad  running.  Consumer 
Dental  Services  was  averaging  40  new 
patients  per  week.  During  the  week  fol¬ 
lowing  the  first  ad,  CDS  made  more  than 
l.(K)()  new  appointments. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  voided  an 
old  law  that  placed  restrictions  on  ex¬ 
penditures  for  political  advertising.  The 
law  restricted  media  advertising  by  a 
politician  to  a  designated  period  of  time 
and  the  court  found  this  to  be  an  “un¬ 
constitutional  infringement  on  first 
amendment  rights." 

Contending  that  advertising  is  a  ser¬ 
vice,  not  a  commodity,  the  Washington 
Post  won  a  favorable  decision  by  a  U.S. 
District  Court  judge.  A  tire  wholesaler 
had  filed  suit  claiming  that  a  competitor 
was  being  afforded  premium  position  for 
ads.  The  ruling  said  the  courts  should  not 
involve  themselves  in  regulating  the 
unique  services  of  newspapers. 

Speaking  of  premium  position,  the 
New  York  Times  created  a  preferred  ad 
position  for  corporate  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Times  created  the  new  po¬ 
sition,  called  “corporate  corner",  after 
another  prime  spot  for  corporate  opinion 
ads,  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the 
op-ed  page,  was  contracted  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year. 

The  new  ad  hole  in  the  Times  was 
opened  up  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner 
of  the  first  national  news  page  and  the 
rate  being  charged  is  75C  per  line  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  national  open  rate. 

The  nation's  largest  paper,  the  New 
York  News,  went  to  a  “modified"  single 
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rate  plan  in  early  1977.  Rates  are  full  run 
retail  rates  plus  the  159^  agency  commis¬ 
sion  and  represent  a  259^  reduction  of  its 
daily  national  rate. 

Tom  Reddy  of  William  Esty  summed 
up  the  feelings  of  most  media  directors  at 
the  time  by  terming  it  “a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  only  a  partial  step." 

Ironically,  although  more  newspapers 
have  begun  offering  single  rates  over  the 
past  few  years,  the  differential  between 
retail  and  national  rates  charged  by 
newspapers  as  a  whole  has  gone  up 
slightly. 

Despite  the  gradual  movement  by 
newspapers  toward  the  single  rate,  the 
differential  between  national  and  retail 
rates  in  1976  retiched  its  highest  point 
since  1970. 

Legislation  to  place  a  69^  tax  on  adver¬ 
tising  in  Pennsylvania  was  reintroduced 
in  the  state  senate  by  Sen.  Thomas  No¬ 
lan.  Nolan  introduced  a  similar  bill  in 
1976  and  it  never  came  up  for  a  vote.  The 
most  recent  bill  had  the  same  fate. 

In  the  biggest  newspaper  campaign  of 
the  year,  R.  J.  Reynolds,  the  leading 
newspaper  advertiser,  introduced  a  new 
low  tar  cigarette  brand.  Real,  in  June  and 
budgeted  S4()  million  for  advertising  of 
the  new  product  over  the  last  six  months 
of  1977.  Nearly  .SOO  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  around  the  country  bene- 
llted  from  the  campaign. 

Newspapers  were  the  lone  medium  to 
benefit  from  a  Bristol  Myers  Co.  con¬ 
sumer  information  ad  campaign.  Bristol 
Myers  is  traditionally  a  big  tv  advertiser. 

Life  Savers,  Inc.,  the  candy  making 
subsidiary  of  Squibb  Corp.,  ran  full  page 
ads  in  .^0  newspapers  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  to  counteract 
rumors  circulating  among  children  that 
the  company's  new  bubble  gum — Bubble 
Yum — had  spider  eggs  in  it  and  that  the 
gum  causes  cancer. 

Newspapers  were  chosen  over  tv  or 
radio  for  the  important  message,  accord¬ 
ing  to  William  Mack  Morris,  Life  Savers 
President  because:  "The  copy  was 
lengthy  and  a  newspaper  ad  gives  a 
reader  a  chance  to  read  and  re-read.  The 
chance  of  being  misquoted  or  misunder¬ 
stood  is  also  reduced." 

Newspapers  around  the  country  also 
reaped  the  benefits  from  another  cam¬ 
paign  promoting  a  low  tar  cigatettc — 
Decade.  The  Decade  campaign  used  full 
page  color  ads  in  those  newspapers 
where  it  was  available  with  a  proviso  that 
if  color  reproduction  was  not  good,  the 
ad  would  be  switched  to  a  black  and 
white  schedule. 

Led  by  major  market  papers,  numer¬ 
ous  dailies  banned  ads  for  pronographic 
movies,  nudie  shows,  massage  parlors 
and  homosexual  job  agencies.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  must  defend  a  suit 
brought  by  a  number  of  adult  film  makers 
and  distributors  which  alleges  that  news¬ 
paper's  refusal  to  run  ads  for  their  prod- 
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nets  is  "an  intentional,  willful  and 
malicious  act."  Others  in  the  hard-core 
film  business  have  appealed  to  the  FTC 
to  charge  the  Times  with  illegal  restraint 
of  trade. 

In  a  decision  that  adversely  effected 
the  press,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  a  municipality  cannot  ban  the  post¬ 
ing  of  "for  sale"  or  "sold"  signs  in  front 
of  homes  in  order  to  prevent  potential 
"white  flight"  from  integrated  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

In  its  S-O  decision,  the  high  court  said 
such  a  ban  violates  the  free  speech 
guarantee  under  the  First  Amendment. 
In  a  writen  opinion.  Justice  Thurgood 
Marshall  said  such  options  as  newspaper 
ad  listings  with  realtors  "involve  more 
cost  and  less  autonomy  than  ‘for  sale' 
signs." 

The  ruling  continued  a  recent  trend  by 
the  .Supreme  Court  toward  expanding  the 
reach  of  the  First  Amendment  to  cover 
"commercial  speech."  an  area  once 
thought  not  to  be  covered  under  the  First 
Amendment. 

In  I97.‘>,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  State  of  Virginia  could  not  take  ac¬ 
tion  against  a  newspaper  for  printing  an 
ad  describing  the  availability  of  abortion 
services.  Last  year  the  high  court  found 
that  a  state  prohibition  on  advertising 
prescription  drug  prices  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  First  .Amendment. 

Fhe  battle  between  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  and  its  arch  rival 
Television  Advertising  Bureau  flared  up 
again  during  the  year.  This  time  the  feud 
was  over  the  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau's 
refusal  to  provide  TvB  or  its  member 
stations  with  copies  of  an  "updated  and 
expanded  version  of  Handbook  on  .Sell¬ 
ing  Against  Broadcast." 

Meanwhile.  TvB  President  Roger  Rice 
made  several  appearances  before  news¬ 
paper  promotion  execs  and  preached  the 
use  of  tv  to  promote  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion. 

Media  Records,  Inc.,  the  linage 
measuring  company,  had  a  renewed  fi¬ 
nancial  crisis  that  threatened  its  opera¬ 
tion,  but  the  crisis  has  apparently  sub¬ 
sided  for  the  time  being. 

There  were  reports  that  the  News¬ 
paper  Ad  Bureau,  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  and  Leading  National 
Advertisers  had  met  to  discuss  the 
mechanics  and  feasibility  of  offering  a 
linage  measuring  service  on  an 
industry-wide  basis  should  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  go  out  of  business. 

Saturday  and  Monday  were  re¬ 
discovered  as  good  publishing  days  and 
Sunday  editions  were  created  by  a  score 
of  dailies  as  a  trend  toward  packaged 
news  and  features  (with  complementary 
advertising  appeal)  gained  momentum. 

Coping  with  sales  practices  that  depart 
from  time-honored  newspaper-advertiser 
relationships,  many  ad  departments  were 
revamped.  Mainly,  retail  and  general 


(also  known  as  national)  divisions 
merged  into  one  main  display  division 
with  specialized  selling  forces. 

haniily  Weekly  notified  its  advertisers 
during  the  year  that  a  four  color  page  will 
cost  $65,4,40  and  a  black  and  white  page 
$57,450  in  197S  when  the  circulation  base 
rises  to  1 1. 4  million.  Parade  said  its  cir¬ 
culation  will  top  20  million. 

An  upsurge  in  help  wanted  and  real 
estate  categories  sent  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  figures  to  new  heights.  The  1977  to¬ 
tal.  it  was  predicted,  would  surpass  159F 
over  1976  linage  and  revenue  would  ex¬ 
ceed  $.4  billion.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
claimed  a  world  record  with  more  than  5 
million  classified  ads  in  a  year. 

In  one  Sunday  edition  (July  10)  of  the 
New  York  Times  advertisers  invested 
$5.2  million. 

And.  Metro  Ad  Services  tacked  this 
footnote  onto  the  "printing  revolution" 
in  the  newspaper  industry:  No  more 
mats  for  stereotype.  The  hot  metal  era  is 
ending. 

CIRCULATION 

"Just  think  what  Mrculation  would 
have  been  like  if  we  hadn't  changed." 

This  was  the  common  chant  of  four 
newspapers  Fl&P  interviewed  to  see  if 
major  format-content  changes  had  in¬ 
creased  their  circulation  significantly. 
They  hadn't.  But  circulation  had  not  de¬ 
clined  significantly,  either. 

The  face-lifts  and  comments  differed 
from  paper  to  paper,  but  the  general  hy¬ 
pothesis  remained  the  same. 

Corpas  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller  and 
Times  were  among  (he  first  papers  in  the 
country  to  introduce  format  changes  in 
1975. 

Most  of  the  money  and  efl’ort  were 
poured  into  the  evening  Times,  whose 
circulation  followed  the  national  trend  in 
1974  and  began  to  decline  as  a  result  of 
higher  operating  costs  and  subsequent 
price  increases. 

The  paper's  format  was  completely 
redesigned  in  1975.  new  sections  were 
added  and  more  emphasis  placed  on 
local  and  feature  stories. 

1976  ABC  .September  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  measure  the  Times  circulation  at 
27,865;  1977  figures  for  the  same  period 
show  it  at  26,675.  Before  the  initial  1974 
price  increases,  daily  circulation  aver¬ 
aged  about  4I,(K)(). 

Allan  P.  Johnson  HI,  Caller-Times 
Publishing  Company  president,  consid¬ 
ers  the  paper's  revamping  efforts  any¬ 
thing  but  a  failure,  and  accused  many 
newspapers  of  setting  unrealistic  bottom 
line  goals  when  contemplating  their  own 
format  revisions. 

"Perhaps  a  more  reasonable  goal  is  to 
stop  the  losses.  Once  you  stop  the  los¬ 
ses.  then  you  can  stiul  growing  again. 
We  should  have  been  predicting  a  stop 
loss  not  an  increase,”  Johnson  told 
E&P. 

Both  the  morning  and  Sunday  Caller 
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continue  to  do  well  despite  recent  price 
increases.  Format  modifications  have 
heen  gradual  and  relatively  subtle. 

“One  thing  that  I  think  we  have  to 
concentrate  more  on  is  our  bread  and 
butter  which  is  the  morning  paper.  We 
have  to  take  more  advantage  of  the 
morning  papers  and  their  norniiilly  good 
position.  We're  going  to  study  the  whole 
thing  the  first  three  months  in  1978." 
Johnson  said. 

Format  and  content  changes  on  the 
rimes  were  prefaced  by  studies  con¬ 
ducted  by  RMH  Research  Inc.  Johnson 
emphasized  that  once  research  is  begun 
on  a  newspaper,  it  should  continue  on  a 
yearly  basis  until  trend  data  can  be 
traced. 

"New  research  is  very  faddish.  Tik> 
many  papers  jump  on  the  bandwagon  for 
a  year,  make  changes,  and  then  discon¬ 
tinue  the  research.  We're  going  to  stick 
with  it." 

Di's  Moines  (Iowa)  Reii’ister  Tribune 
began  modifying  the  Sunday  and  morn¬ 
ing  Register's  format  four  years  ago.  in¬ 
troducing  improved  graphics  and  more 
color,  while  retaining  a  vertical  make-up. 

The  evening  Tribune  was  completely 
redesigned  to  a  modular  format  a  year 
ago.  Content  placement  was  reorganized 
and  a  new  Thursday  entertainment  sec¬ 
tion  was  added. 

Price  increases  and  elimination  of 
some  rural  delivery  areas  have  kept  cir¬ 
culation  down,  according  to  circulation 
manager  G.  O.  Nason.  All  three  editions 
are  down  about  1.000  copies  each  over 
last  year's  averages.  Three  thousand 
mail  subscribers  alone  were  lost  with  a 
1976  mail  subscription  hike  due  to  higher 
postal  rates.  Thursday  single  copy  sales 
are  up.  however,  as  a  result  of  the  new 
Entertainment  section.  Nason  said. 

Publisher  David  Kruidenier  says  he  is 
not  disappointed  with  the  new  formats 
even  though  they  have  not  sent  circula¬ 
tion  soaring. 

“I  feel  that  the  changes  we've  made 
have  been  v^ry  good  and  I  would  not  do 


anything  differently."  he  said.  “I  think 
some  of  our  people  just  set  unrealistic 
goals." 

Kruidenier  was  probably  referring  to 
Drake  Mabry,  one  of  the  paper's  three 
joint  managing  editors. 

"Looking  back  in  hindsight.  1  would 
have  thought  that  we  would  have  done 
better  from  the  circulation  standpoint." 
Mabry  said  in  reference  to  the  Tribune. 
"But  I'm  not  entirely  unhappy  about  the 
thing  because  if  we  had  kept  on  the  same 
course  our  circulation  losses  woidd  have 
been  even  higher." 

Mabry  admitted  that  the  Tribune  is 
looking  for  younger  readers,  but  em¬ 
phasized  that  his  paper  was  not  going  to 
become  totally  feature  oriented. 

"The  name  of  the  game  for  us  is  still 
news.  Everybody  has  a  different  defini¬ 
tion  of  feature,  but  when  you  stiy  the 
word  it  conjures  up  nicey.  nicey  stories 
about  salt  and  pepper  shakers.  We  do 
have  a  lot  more  stories  about  people  and 
the  paper's  a  lot  more  human.  But  the 
people  involved  are  illustrating  real  prob¬ 
lems." 

Sniulay  Hnniinf>ton  (W.  Va.)  Herald 
Dispatch  introduced  a  new  package  this 
year  which  included  two  additional  sec¬ 
tions.  improved  graphics,  more  color, 
and  a  ttibloid  leisure  magazine. 

"These  changes  came  about  through  a 
series  of  small  steps  rather  than  from 
sweeping  over-night  alterations."  man¬ 
aging  editor  William  C.  Southerland  told 
E&P. 

Editorial  content  was  beefed  up  with 
more  attention  directed  to  better  writing 
and  more  live  weekend  news  coverage 
instead  of  the  usual  weekday  recaps  and 
analysis.  Southerland  reported. 

Sunday  circulation  is  about  a  thousand 
copies  over  last  year's  ABC  September 
figure  of  .‘'0.958.  despite  a  lO-cent  home 
delivery  increase.  The  Sunday  edition 
reached  its  peak  in  1%6  with  an  average 
circulation  of  60.000. 

"You've  got  to  remember  that  some  of 
this  loss  has  been  due  to  our  inability  to 


deliver  in  the  outlying  areas  because  of 
the  gas  crunch."  assistant  circulation  di¬ 
rector  Lonnie  E.  Chapman  said. 

Sutherland  thinks  the  updated  format 
and  editorial  direction  are  partially  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  year's  circulation 
gains. 

"We  have  a  much  more  attractive 
package.  But  it's  also  partly  because 
people  who  are  no  longer  buying  the 
weekly  paper  are  picking  up  the 
Sunday." 

Rapid  City  {S.D.)  Journal  brought  in 
an  outside  graphics  specialist  in  1976  to 
completely  redesign  the  paper.  Since 
then,  the  Journal  has  become  a  winner 
on  the  typography  awards  circuit. 

"We  carried  the  redesign  from  the 
newspaper  to  the  signs  on  the  building 
and  our  trucks."  publisher  James  W. 
Swan  said.  "We're  playing  the  local 
news  more  prominently  now.  National 
and  international  news  is  grouped  in  the 
back  part  of  the  paper." 

ABC  September  circulation  averages 
for  both  the  afternoon  daily  and  Sunday 
editions  are  down  about  100  copies  over 
last  year's  figures,  and  up  about  800 
copies  over  1975. 

"Where  we're  losing  is  in  the  far  out 
areas  because  of  mail  and  price  in¬ 
creases."  Swan  said.  "The  postal  deliv¬ 
ery  is  just  lousy  and  has  been  for  the  past 
two  years.  Some  of  the  mral  readers  get 
three  papers  in  one  day." 

Swan  considers  the  format  and  edito¬ 
rial  changes  a  good  investment. 

"I  think  we  would  have  been  in  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  if  we  hadn't  changed,  be¬ 
cause  other  than  an  earlier  six-column 
format  switch,  we  were  pretty  archaic 
and  sloppy  in  our  makeup. 

(Year-end  review  continued  on 
page  40) 
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he  First  Amendment 


presupposes  that  right  conclusions 
arc  more  likely  to  he  gathered  out  of 
a  multitude  of  tongues, 
than  through  any  kind  of  authoritative 
selection, 

to  many  this  is,  and  always  will  he,  folly, 
but  we  have  staked  upon  it  our  all.” 

.Ilitli/r  Li  iiriictl  lliiilil 
.hniriinii  Jims/ 


MORNING  ADVOCATE 


STATE  2 


TIMES 


SUNDAY  ADVOCATE 


@  1972  Copitol  City  Press 


525  LAFAYETTE  STREET  BATON  ROUGE,  LOUISIANA  70821 


Advertising  outlays 
expected  to  rise 


By  Jane  Levere 

Although  1978  will  bring  a  slight  slow¬ 
down  in  revenue  growth  in  several  ad 
categories  as  compared  to  1977.  it  will  be 
a  strong  and  stable  year  for  the  industry, 
predicted  participants  at  a  recent  “Out¬ 
look  for  the  Media”  conference  in  New 
York. 

Trends  to  watch  for  in  1978.  it  was 
generally  concluded  at  the  conference, 
sponsored  December  3-5  by  Paine  Web¬ 
ber  Jackson  &  Curtis  and  Mitchell. 
Hutchins  Inc.,  will  be  continued  adver¬ 
tiser  usage  of  preprinted  inserts,  and  an 
increase  in  opportunities  for  pail-run  lin¬ 
age  in  special  zoned  editions  and  for 
supplemental  or  fill-in  coverage  of  non¬ 
subscribers.  Also  stressed  as  particularly 
significant  were  the  sophisticated  and 
aggressive  marketing  techniques  now 
being  adopted  and  developed  by  many 
newspaper  organizations. 

Providing  a  forecast  of  1978  ad  rev¬ 
enues  was  Dick  Martwick.  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau.  The  NAB. 
Martwick  said,  does  not  anticipate  a  re¬ 
cession  in  1978.  it  expects  retail  volume 


and  sales  to  climb  at  rates  close  to  dup¬ 
licating  1977.  with  an  increase  slightly 
less  than  109^  and  a  dollar  volume  of  $6.8 
billion. 

Growth  in  classified  advertising  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  dampened  “significantly” 
in  comparison  to  1977.  he  stated,  with 
slowdowns  projected  in  housing  and 
automotive;  total  classified  volume 
should  go  up  89f  to  $3.5  billion. 

The  NAB  also  anticipates  129f  growth 
in  national  volume,  to  $1.9  billion,  with 
“definite  opportunities  .  .  .  for  significant 
gains  in  food,  liquor,  transportation  and 
tobacco  advertising,”  Martwick  stated, 
adding  that  preprints' will  also  generate 
an  increasingly  important  percentage  of 
ad  volume. 

Martwick  also  released  ad  figures  for 
all  categories  in  1977,  including  total 
gross  dollar  volume  of  $1  l.l  billion  and 
industry  growth  of  ll.89f,  with  rate  in¬ 
creases  accounting  for  809?  of  this 
1 1 .89?.  The  dollar  total  for  retail  volume 
for  1977  is  expected  to  be  close  to  $6.2 
billion,  a  9.29?  volume  increase,  he 
stated,  while  classified  should  be  over 
$3.2  billion,  16-179?  above  1976.  Real  es¬ 
tate  ads,  running  15^  above  1976  after 
nine  months,  automotive  ads,  up  169?, 
and  employment  ads,  up  279?,  were  par¬ 
ticularly  responsible  for  classified's  “ex¬ 
ceptional  strength”  in  1977,  he  said. 

According  to  Martwick,  national  vol¬ 
ume  for  1977  is  expected  to  be  up  139?  as 
a  whole  with  total  dollar  volume  of  $1.7 
billion,  food  up  89?,  household  equip¬ 
ment  and  appliances  up  279?,  tobacco  up 
149?,  transportation  up  69?  and  automo¬ 
tive  up  19%. 

Discussing  advertising  trends  was 
Dean  R.  Bartee,  advertising  director. 
Sun  Jose  (Calif.)  Merciiiy-News.  As  evi¬ 
dence  of  preprints'  short  term  and  long 
term  popularity,  he  cited  a  recent  NAB 
survey  of  24  representative  newspapers 
in  all  regions  that  showed  a  139?  gain  in 
preprint  linage.  Part-run  or  zoned  edi¬ 
tions.  especially  in  major  metro  dailies, 
will  also  continue  to  increase  in  1978, 
Bartee  predicted,  as  will  supplemental  or 
fill-in  coverage  to  non-subscribing 
households. 

Growth  in  this  last  category,  according 
to  Bartee,  was  shown  in  another  survey 
by  the  International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  of  504 
member  papers.  It  revealed  that  250  pa¬ 
pers  currently  offer  supplemental  cover¬ 
age.  32  (as  of  Sept.  1977)  planned  to  offer 
it  by  January,  1978.  and  107  were  con¬ 
sidering  it.  The  majority  of  the  250  pa¬ 
pers  with  fill-in  programs  had  under 
100,000  circulation,  but  25  had  over 


1(K).0()(),  Bartee,  who  is  president  of  the 
INAE,  noted. 

As  an  example  of  a  successful  supple¬ 
mental  program,  Bartee  cited  a  zoned 
fill-in  program,  started  in  1977,  that  has 
accomplished  three  major  objectives  in 
San  Jose.  “One.  we  are  offering  a  small 
area  of  highly  concentrated  circulation 
for  the  smaller  advertiser;  two,  we  are 
providing  virtual  saturation  coverage  in 
the  metro  area  for  larger  advertisers;  and 
three,  we  are  giving  non-subscribers  an 
opportunity  to  sample  a  part  of  the 
newspaper,”  he  said.  He  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  Mercury-News  has  not 
been  able  to  convert  non-newspaper 
readers  into  readers. 

Most  major  metro  dailies  have  discov¬ 
ered  marketing — “The  performance  of 
business  activities  that  direct  the  flow  of 
goods  and  services  from  producer  to 
consumer  in  order  to  best  satisfy  con¬ 
sumers  and  accomplish  the  firm's 
objectives" — and  how  it  can  contribute 
to  growth,  at  a  “supersonic  rate," 
claimed  Donald  Nizen,  vicepresident  for 
consumer  marketing,  the  New  York 
Times. 

He  said  many  factors  had  influenced 
metros'  recent  discovery  of  marketing, 
including; 

1.  Newsprint  price  increases,  leading 
to  changed  column  size  and  less  news¬ 
print  use. 

2.  Competition  from  suburban  papers, 
magazines.  TV  and  radio,  which  news¬ 
papers  have  responded  to  with  zoned  ads 
and  news,  TMCT,  etc. 

3.  Changed  lifestyles  and  values 
among  readers,  met  by  newspapers  with 
service  and  feature-oriented  editorial. 

4.  Increased  availability  of  comput¬ 
ers,  facilitating  more  sophisticated  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation  and  distribution 
programs. 

5.  Acquisitions  of  newspapers  by  cor¬ 
porations  staffed  by  well  educated  and 
trained  managers. 

Marketing  is  also  “the  future  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers,”  Nizen  asserted. 
Major  metros  that  are  responsive  to  their 
markets,  that  are  involved  in  long  range, 
marketing,  and  promotion  planning,  and 
budgeting  are  “gaining  momentum  and 
maintaining  it,”  he  stated. 

The  outlook  for  major  metro  circula¬ 
tion,  according  to  Nizen,  is  “good,” 
with  1-29?  circulation  growth  annually, 
“but  much  more  valuable  and  meaning¬ 
ful  circulation  growth.”  Morning  metros 
will  continue  their  circulation  increase, 
he  predicted,  and  evening  metros  in 
competitive  cities  will  start  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  continue  to  decline.  Nizen  also 
said  “new  morning  metropolitan  dailies 
will  be  born  in  print-monopoly  cities, 
especially  if  the  present  newspaper  is 
not  marketing  oriented.” 

The  daily  metro  price  to  the  reader  will 
jump  to  25c  per  copy  by  1980,  according 
(Continued  on  puf’e  2H) 
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1977-78 

GANNETT  FELLOWS 


THE 

GANNETT 

FELLOWSHIPS 

1978-79 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HAWAII  AT  MANOA 


IN  1974,  with  funds  from  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation, 
the  University  of  Hawaii  established  the  Gannett  Fellowship  program  in 
Asian  studies  for  professional  American  journalists.  The  1978-79 
competition  marks  the  fourth  year  of  the  Gannett  Fellowship  program. 

The  Gannett  Fellowship  program  provides  a  mid-career  opportunity  for 
four  professional  American  journalists  annually  to  broaden  their  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  Asian  cultures  and  institutions  through  advanced  aca¬ 
demic  training  in  Asian  studies,  thus  strengthening  the  core  of  American 
journalists  capable  of  reporting  on  Asian  affairs  with  accuracy  and 
historical  perspective. 

Gannett  Fellows  spend  a  full  year  at  the  University  of  Hawaii’s  Manoa 
campus  in  Honolulu,  and  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  program 
combining  disciplinary  studies  focused  on  the  region  or  country  of  Asia 
of  their  choice,  language  study,  and  a  professional  seminar  on  Asian 
news  coverage.  A  short  field  study  in  Asia  is  arranged  for  Fellows  for  the 
last  few  weeks  of  the  Fellowship  tenure.  Upon  successful  completion  of 
the  program  Fellows  are  awarded  a  Certificate  in  Asian  Studies. 


Eligibility 

Most  Gannett  Fellows  are  selected  from  among  applicants  who  are  working 
journalists,  although  recent  graduates  of  journalism  schools  are  also 
eligible  to  apply.  Applicants  must  have  an  academic  or  professional  back¬ 
ground  that  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  University’s  standards  for 
admission  to  graduate  study.  Experience  in  Asia  or  prior  academic  training 
in  Asian  studies  is  not  required.  Four  Fellowships  are  awarded  each  year; 
tenure  begins  in  June  with  a  twelve  week  summer  session.  Gannett 
Fellowships  are  available  only  to  U.S.  citizens.  Fellows  are  selected  without 
regard  to  sex,  race,  religion,  marital  or  family  status,  or  financial  need. 

The  Fellowship  award  includes  economy  class  air  transportation,  all  tuition 
and  fees,  and  a  basic  stipend  paid  in  monthly  installments.  No  provisions 
are  made  for  dependents’  travel  or  support. 


Application  Procedure 

Inquiries  and  requests  for  application  materials  should  be  sent  to: 

The  Gannett  Fellowship  Committee,  Asian  Studies  Program,  University  of 
Hawaii,  1890  East-West  Road,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822.  Applicants  are 
required  to  submit,  along  with  the  application  forms,  official  transcripts  of 
all  post- secondary  academic  work,  and  two  letters  of  reference.  Deadline 
for  receipt  of  applications  is  March  1,  1978. 


Robert  L.  Cults,  32,  has  been  a  reporter,  editor, 
Vietnann  war  correspondent  and  bureau  chief  in 
Korea  with  the  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes  (the  U.S. 
military  daily  in  Tokyo)  and  was.  until  becoming 
a  Gannett  Fellow,  the  managing  editor  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Japan.  He  has  lived  in  Asia  for  the 
past  12  years,  and  is  working  primarily  in  the 
fields  of  Japanese  language  and  Japanese  studies. 


Robert  Hollis,  34,  a  general  assignment  reporter 
with  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  is  a  1971 
graduate  of  San  Francisco  State  University  in 
journalism.  He  spent  more  than  a  year  in  Southeast 
Asia  with  the  Air  Force  as  a  combat  photographer 
during  the  Vietnam  War  assigned  to  the  Air 
Rescue  Service.  His  first  book,  the  story  of  the 
nation's  first  woman  prison  guard  at  San  Quentin 
Prison,  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  March. 


Craig  William  Wyatt,  35.  became  interested  in 
Asia  while  serving  with  the  Air  Force  in  Vietnam. 
He  has  a  master’s  degree  from  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism.  Northwestern  University,  and 
served  in  several  capacities  with  the  Rockford 
(Illinois)  Register- Republic  before  becoming 
a  Gannett  Fellow.  He  is  specializing  in  Chinese 
studies. 


Paul  V.  Zach,  27,  covered  the  1973  Middle  East 
War  for  the  Associated  Press  and  was  a  staff  writer 
for  the  St.  Petersburg  (Florida)  Evening 
Independent  from  1974  to  1977.  He  graduated 
from  Ohio  University  in  1973  with  a  B.S.  in 
journalism.  He  is  specializing  in  Southeast 
Asian  Studies. 


LIBEL:  A  year  after 
Firestone  v.  Time 


By  Bruce  W.  Sanford 

"Who  is  (I  'piihlii  Jliiiire'  and  who 
cares asks  Brace  W'.  Sanford.  He  is  an 
attorney  with  the  Cleveland  firm  of 
Baker,  Hostetler  &  Patterson,  and  repre¬ 
sents  CPI  in  libel  matters,  Sanford's 
article  appeared  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
News. 


What  do  Johnny  Carson.  William  K. 
Buckley  Jr.  and  Henry  M.  Buchanan 
have  in  common?  Answer:  Phey'ie  all 
“public  figures" — at  least  for  purposes 
of  libel  law. 

Who.  you  may  ask.  is  Henry  Bucha¬ 
nan  and  why  is  he  grouped  with  two  pro¬ 
fessional  talkers?  That's  easy  too.  Henry 
is  the  brother  of  former  Nixon 
speechwriter-aide  Pat  Buchanan,  and  the 
reasons  why  a  court  found  him  to  be  a 
"publie  figure"  reveal  a  lot  about  the 
current  unsettled  and  unsettling  state  of 
libel  law. 

More  than  a  year  after  he  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court's  decision  in  Firestone  v. 
Time,  Inc,,  the  courts  are  still  struggling 
with  the  concept  of  who  is  a  “publie 
figure."  Little  wonder.  In  the  Firestone 
case,  the  court  ruled  that  the  wife  of 
Russell  Firestone  III.  the  tire  heir,  was 
not  a  “public  figure” — even  though  she 
was  a  pillar,  if  not  a  monument  of  Palm 
Beach  society,  subscribed  to  a  press 
clipping  service  and  held  press  confer¬ 
ences  during  her  celebrated  trial. 

Who  cares,  you  say?  Reporters, 
editors,  anyone  who  can  be  sued  for  libel 
should  care. 

For.  improbable  as  it  may  seem,  news 
media  lawyers  actually  agree  on  two 
things:  first,  that  lible  suits — and  adverse 
verdicts  against  the  news  media — are 
proliferating  as  never  before  and.  sec¬ 
ond.  that  the  determination  of  whether  a 
person  is  a  "public  figure"  can  be  crucial 
to  winning  or  losing  a  libel  lawsuit. 

If  a  person  is  deemed  a  public  official 
or  a  “public  figure."  modern  constitu¬ 
tional  libel  law  saddles  him  with  a  much 
heavier  burden  of  proof  than  a  mere  pri¬ 
vate  individual.  At  trial,  a  “public  fig¬ 
ure”  complaining  about  a  statement  con¬ 
cerning  his  public  role  in  life  must  prove 
that  the  publisher  or  broadcaster  made 
the  statement  either  knowing  it  was  false 
or  entertaining  serious  doubts  as  to  its 
truth. 

That  can  be  tough.  After  all.  reporters 
aren't  accustomed  to  writing  stories 
which  are  deliberately  false  or  so  reck¬ 
lessly  prepared  that  they're  probably 
false. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  plaintiff  is  a 
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private  individual  (or  a  “public  figure" 
complaining  about  a  statement  concern¬ 
ing  a  purely  private  matter  not  affecting 
his  public  role  in  life),  then  he  may  need 
to  prove  only  that  the  publisher  or 
broadcaster  acted  negligently  in  failing  to 
ascertain  that  the  statement  was  false 
and  that  it  defamed  him. 

fhat  may  be  relatively  easy.  A  jury 
might  find,  for  example,  that  a  reporter 
should  never  have  relied  on  certain 
sources  or  should  have  investigated  a 
story  more  thoroughly.  Blessed  with 
20-20  hindsight,  juries  aren't  noted  for 
their  empathy  toward  reporters  who 
make  mistakes. 

Thus,  the  “public  figure"  determina¬ 
tion  becomes  critical  to  the  defense  of  a 
lawsuit.  Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  not  provided  a  reliable 
crystal  ball  to  use  in  making  the  determi¬ 
nation. 

Rather,  the  Court  has  said  that  the  de¬ 
termination  is  always  a  factual  one  and 
that  “public  figures"  may  be  limited  to 
two  types: 

.  .  .  those  persons  who  ‘  'occupy  posi¬ 
tions  of  such  pervasive  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  that  they  are  deemed  pnhUc  figures 
for  all  purposes,"  (e.g,  Johnny  Carson 
or  William  Buckley  Jr.)  or  those  persons 
who  are  "intimately  involved  in  the 
resolution  of  important  public  ques¬ 
tions”  le.}’,  John  Dean  or  Elizabeth  Ray); 

.  .  .  Those  otherwise  private  individuals 
who  have  voluntarily  thrust  themselves 
into  the  v<nte.\  of  a  si^nijicant  public 
controversy  in  order  to  influence  the 
resolution  of  the  issues  involved. 

Henry  Buchanan  falls  in  the  second 
category.  He  was  a  C.P.A.  in  Bethesda. 
Md..  who  volunteered  in  1971  to  perform 
accounting  work  for  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  CREEP. 

As  Watergate  unraveled,  the  AP  re¬ 
ported  erroneously  that  CREEP  had 
used  Buchanan's  accounting  firm  to 
convert  campaign  checks  into  cash  and 
compared  this  prcKedure  to  the  flow  of 
SI  14.000  in  campaign  contributions 
through  the  Miami  bank  account  of  con¬ 
victed  Watergate  conspirator  Bernard  L. 
Barker. 

Buchanan  sued  for  libel,  but  a  federal 
judge  quickly  granted  the  AP's  request 
for  a  dismissal.  The  Court  said  Buchanan 
was  a  “public  figure"  who  could  not 
hope  to  prove  at  trial  that  the  AP  had 
published  its  story  knowing  of  its  falsity 
or  with  serious  doubts  as  to  its  truth. 

The  Court  found  Buchanan  to  be  a 
“public  figure"  not  because  of  his  kin¬ 
ship  to  a  White  House  aide,  but  because 
he  had  “willingly  become  part  of  an  area 


of  intense  public  concern."  In  essence, 
his  involvement  with  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  had  transformed  him  from  an 
obscure  accountant  into  a  “public  fig¬ 
ure." 

At  first  blush,  the  two  categories  of 
“public  figures"  seem  gloriously  broad. 
But  they  can  be  deceptive,  as  the  news 
media  learned  in  the  Firestone  case. 

In  the  wake  of  that  decision,  it's  be¬ 
come  clear  that  many  celebrities,  social¬ 
ites,  entertainers,  sports  figures  and 
other  prominent  people  may  not  have 
sufficient  “pervasive  power  and  influ¬ 
ence”  to  fall  within  the  first  group.  And 
in  the  second  group,  the  existence  of  a 
substantial  and  important  political  or  so¬ 
cial  controversy — whether  local  or 
national — may  be  necessary. 

Obviously,  the  chances  of  having  a 
private  citizen  declared  a  “public  figure" 
are  a  function  of  both  (a)  the  significance 
of  the  “public  controversy”  and  (b)  the 
degree  of  the  citizen's  imvolvement  in  it. 
Then  too,  there's  usually  some  interplay 
between  these  two  factors.  Thus,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Watergate  as  the  No.  1  con¬ 
troversy  of  the  day  undoubtedly  helped 
to  overcome  the  fact  that  Buchanan’s 
connection  to  it  was  rather  tangential. 

Newsworthy  events  which  are  merely 
the  subject  of  gossip  or  public  curiosity 
and  don't  have  a  significant  relation  to 
public  affairs  will  usually  not  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  “public  figure"  determina¬ 
tion.  Thus,  reports  of  marital  rifts,  sexual 
escapades  or  run-of-the-mill  crime  or 
violence  aren't  going  to  provide  much  of 
a  foundation  unless  they  somehow  relate 
to  public  affairs  or  an  important  social 
issue. 

So  far,  news  media  lawyers  have  had 
limited  success  in  the  one  area  which 
traditionally  accounts  for  most  libel 
cases — reports  of  crimes,  arrests,  con¬ 
victions  and  the  judicial  process. 

Courts  have  been  reluctant  to  rule  that 
criminal  suspects  or  defendants  are 
“public  figures”  merely  because  of  their 
voluntary  violation  of  the  public's  laws 
or  because  they  are  the  focal  points  of 
the  general  controversy  in  America  over 
crime  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

Of  course,  some  criminals,  such  as 
James  Earl  Ray  or  the  Son  of  Sam,  prob¬ 
ably  become  “public  figures"  by  the 
sheer  nature  of  their  crimes  and  the  con¬ 
troversy  surrounding  them. 

UPl  won  a  significant  victory  in 
California  earlier  this  year  when  a  federal 
judge  found  a  debt  collection  agency 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  a  FTC 
complaint  to  be  a  “public  figure."  The 
case  extended  an  earlier  ruling  that  Mar¬ 
tin  Marietta  Corp.  was  a  “public  figure” 
for  purposes  of  news  reports  concerning 
its  lavish  entertaining  of  Pentagon  offi¬ 
cials. 

The  key  in  borderline  cases  may  be 
whether  a  person  has  actively  sought  the 
public's  attention  for  some  reason  other 
than  professional  need. 
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STILL  CAMERA  IN  THE  MIAMI  COURT  ROOM— An  Associated  Press 
Wirephoto  showing  Judge  Paul  Baker  listening  as  prosecuting  attorney  Tom 
Hadley  presents  photographic  evidence  to  jurors  and  a  witness  during  Sept.  29 
opening  day  testimony  in  the  murder  trial  of  Ronald  Zamora,  accused  of  murder¬ 
ing  his  elderly  neighbor.  Still  and  television  cameras  were  irv  the  court  room 
under  a  Florida  Supreme  Court's  authorized  year-long  experiment. 


Florida  judge  evaluates 
camera  coverage  of  trial 


Responding  to  an  enormous  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  media,  the  courts,  and 
the  legal  profession  in  an  early  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  experimental  Florida  program 
allowing  television  and  still  photography 
coverage  of  the  Ronald  A.  Zamora  trial 
recently  in  Miami,  the  presiding  judge 
has  issued  a  report  and  evaluation. 

Circuit  Judge  Paul  Baker  of  the 
Eleventh  Judicial  Circuit  of  Florida. 
Criminal  Division,  states  in  his  report  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  that 


audio-visual  trial  coverage  of  the  Zamora 
trial  as  part  of  the  year-long  pilot  exper¬ 
iment  “must  be  viewed  as  a  success.” 

Judge  Baker's  recommendations  in¬ 
clude  a  mandatory  pretrial  conference 
between  the  court  and  the  press  in  any 
trial  of  great  public  interest  where  many 
media  personnel  will  be  participating.  At 
that  conference.  Judge  Baker  states,  a 
liaison  person  should  be  appointed  to 
conduct  all  further  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  media  and  the  court.  He  also 
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states  that  a  specific  place  in  the  court¬ 
room  should  be  designated  by  the  trial 
judge  for  all  reporters  in  an  area  assigned 
to  the  press,  avoiding  any  clashes  be¬ 
tween  spectators  and  reporters  over  who 
has  the  right  to  sit  where. 

A  final  report  on  the  one-year  Florida 
Supreme  Court  experimental  program 
opening  doors  for  still  photography, 
television  cameras  and  tape  will  not 
come  until  after  July  of  1978.  Judge 
Baker  presided  over  the  first  major  test 
of  the  experimental  operation  in  the  case 
of  the  15-year-old  boy  charged  with  mur¬ 
der  and  burglary.  (E&P  Oct.  15) 

Judge  Baker  suggests  that  in  each  case 
covered  by  television  and  still  cameras 
during  the  pilot  program  where  there  is  a 
jury,  the  presiding  judge  should  confer 
with  the  jurors  at  conclusion  of  the  trial, 
in  camera,  to  get  their  comments  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  also  urges  strong 
disciplinary  action  against  any  attorney 
or  judge  who  solicits  media  coverage  of  a 
trial  for  personal  or  political  motives. 

The  judge’s  report  detailing  methods 
of  operation  during  the  Zamora  trial  and 
his  comments  and  recommendations  as 
addressed  specifically  to  paragraphs  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  order  in  June,  1977 
allowing  the  experiment  (E&P  June  25) 
follows; 

1.  Equipment  and  personnel. 

(a)  One  portable  television  camera  was 
in  the  courtroom  throughout  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  This  camera  was  operated  by 
WPBT  (Public  Broadcasting  Service) 
Channel  2,  Miami.  On  no  occasion  was 
more  than  one  camera  person  operating 
the  equipment  during  the  course  of  the 
trial. 

(b)  Prior  to  commencement  of  the  trial 
the  Court  received  a  request  to  clarify 
this  subsection  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
order  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  provision  for 
two  still  cameras  and  only  one  still  cam¬ 
era  photographer.  The  issue  to  be 
clarified  concerned  the  taking  of  black 
and  white  as  well  as  color  photographs. 
After  conferring  with  all  interested  par¬ 
ties,  this  Court  felt  the  spirit  of  the  rule 
would  not  be  violated  by  permitting  one 
photographer  to  operate  a  still  camera 
for  black  and  white  photographs  and 
another  to  operate  a  still  camera  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  color  photographs. 

During  the  first  day  of  jury  selection, 
the  Court  observed  the  operator  of  the 
camera  taking  color  photographs  moving 
about  the  courtroom  and  he  was  not 
using  a  camera  which  met  the  criteria  of 
paragraph  (2)(b)  of  the  Supreme  Court 
order.  A  further  controversy  arose  when 
the  photographer  in  question  was  re¬ 
quested  to  cease  photographing.  This 
was  resolved  by  utilizing  one  still  camera 
photographer  with  the  proper  equipment 
taking  both  color  and  black  and  white 
photographs. 

(c)  At  the  initial  conference  of  judges 
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and  media  reprcscnlalives  called  to  im¬ 
plement  the  Supreme  Court's  order,  only 
one  member  from  any  of  the  area's  radio 
stations  appeared.  There  was  no  sepa- 
rate  system  installed  in  the  courtroom  for 
the  purpose  of  radio  broadcasting.  There 
was.  however,  a  facility  for  audio  pickup 
which  was  made  available  by  the  WPB'f. 
Channel  2.  At  no  time  during  the  course 
of  the  trial  did  the  Court  receive  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  separate  audio  system  for 
radio.  Had  such  a  request  been  made 
there  would  have  been  no  problem  in 
utilizing  the  existing  equipment  present 
in  the  Court  facility. 

(d)  "Pooling"  arrangements  among 
the  media  were  made  well  in  ad\ance  of 
the  trial;  however,  because  there  were 
over  60  individual  media  personnel  from 
local  stations  and  each  of  the  major  net¬ 
works  as  well  as  foreign  countries,  it  was 
necessary  in  the  Court's  opinion  to  ap¬ 
point  a  liaison  person  to  act  as  a  coor¬ 
dinator.  The  network  television  person¬ 
nel  from  out  of  state  and  the  foreign 
media  personnel  were  not  familiar  with 
the  order  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court 
and  it  was  necessary  to  hold  a  briefing 
session  in  order  to  familiarize  everyone 
with  the  procedures  to  be  followed.  This 
briefing  was  handled  by  Mr.  Steve  Tello. 
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News  Operations  Manager  of  WPl.G 
TV.  Channel  10.  whom  the  Court  had 
appointed  as  liaison.  Any  matters  that 
required  clarification  were  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Court  through  Mr.  Tello  and 
in  turn  he  conveyed  instructions  to  the 
media  from  the  Court. 

In  no  insttince  did  any  member  of  the 
media  attempt  to  bypass  the  Court- 
appointed  liaison  and  in  no  instance  did 
any  member  of  the  media  fail  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  instructions  of  the  Court  relayed 
through  Mr.  Tello. 

2.  Sound  and  light  criteria. 

(a)  The  television  and  audio  equip¬ 
ment  used  during  the  course  of  the  Zam¬ 
ora  trial  produced  no  distracting  sound 
or  light  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  In 
speaking  privately  with  the  Jurors  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial,  the  Court  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  presence  of  cameras  (both 
still  and  television)  was  slightly  distract¬ 
ing  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  inteifered 
w  ith  the  jurors  considering  the  testimony 
and  being  able  to  concentrate  on  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  counsel  and  the  Court's  in¬ 
structions.  The  slight  distraction  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Jury  Foreman  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  sound  of  the  cameras  or  their 
presence  but  how  they  might  affect  the 
defendant  and  his  family. 

(b)  The  still  cameras  used  throughout 
the  trial  conformed  to  the  specifications 
set  forth  by  the  Supreme  Court  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  color  camera 
employed  during  the  first  day  of  jury 
selection.  That  camera  was  a  Nikon 
which  prixluced  a  greater  sound  than  the 
35mm  Leica.  After  the  first  day  there 
was  no  problem  concerning  still  camera 
equipment. 

(c)  With  the  exception  of  the  Nikon 
camera  all  equipment  utilized  during  the 
course  of  the  Zamora  trial  was  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  Court.  The  Nikon  camera 
had  also  been  demonstrated  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
order  and  was  unanimously  rejected  by 
all  the  judges  for  use  in  the  courtroom. 
Had  the  Court  been  aware  that  one  of  the 
still  cameras  intended  to  be  used  in  this 
trial  was.  in  fact,  a  Nikon  its  use  would 
have  been  prohibited. 

3.  Location  of  equipment  and  person¬ 
nel. 

(a)  The  television  camera  was  posi¬ 
tioned  in  the  courtroom  in  a  location 
which  permitted  reasonable  access  to 
coverage.  The  camera  in  question  was 
equipped  with  a  directional  microphone 
and  care  taken  by  the  operator  to  avoid 
activating  this  equipment  when  panning 
over  counsel  table  where  attorneys  were 
conferring  with  each  other,  the  defen¬ 
dant  or  witnesses.  The  directional  mi¬ 
crophone  was  also  turned  off  when  there 
were  conferences  at  the  bench. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  the  trial 
the  Court  noticed  that  technical  person¬ 
nel  and  equipment  were  completely 
blocking  the  corridors  immediately  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  courtroom.  Since  these  cor¬ 


ridors  also  serve  ;is  access  routes  to  the 
building's  emergency  exits,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  allocate  a  separate 
room  for  technicians  and  equipment.  A 
room  immediately  adjacent  to  the  judge's 
chambers  was  made  available  and  all 
equipment  and  technical  personnel  was 
moved  to  this  area.  Thereafter,  the  hidls 
were  not  congested  nor  were  other 
courts  which  were  in  session  disturbed 
by  the  sound  of  the  television  monitors. 

(b)  The  still  camera  photographer  was 
positioned  in  a  designated  seat  next  to 
the  television  camera.  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  color  photographer  who 
appeared  on  the  first  day  of  trial,  there 
was  no  instance  where  a  still  photog¬ 
rapher  moved  about  the  courtroom  or  in 
any  way  disrupted  the  court  proceed¬ 
ings.  It  was  possible  for  the  still  camera 
photographer  to  utilize  both  cameras  in 
such  a  manner  as  nr)t  to  distract  from  the 
trial  proceedings. 

(c)  Broadcast  media  in  attendance  at 
the  trial  sat  in  an  area  designated  for  the 
press  and  did  not  utilize  independent 
facilities  for  broadcasting  trial  proceed¬ 
ings. 

4.  Movement  during  proceedings. 

There  was  complete  compliance  with 

all  provisions  of  paragraph  (4.)  of  the 
Supreme  Court  order. 

5.  Courtroom  light  sources. 

The  Zamora  trial  took  place  in  two 
different  courtrooms  both  of  which  had 
inadequate  lighting.  Prior  to  the  trial, 
technicians  requested  an  opportunity  to 
increase  the  light  source  by  making  cer¬ 
tain  modifications.  The  Court  viewed 
these  modifications  on  the  Saturday  pre¬ 
ceding  the  commencement  of  the  trial. 
The  initial  equipment  employed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  light  source  was  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  courtroom  and 
required  wiring  which  was  taped  to  the 
courtroom  wall.  These  fixtures  were  ex¬ 
tremely  distractive  and  also  generated  an 
inordinate  amount  of  heat.  The  type  of 
equipment  employed  to  increase  the 
lighting  within  the  courtroom  gave  the 
appearance  of  a  Hollywood  sound  stage 
and  it  was  ordered  removed  prior  to  the 
trial.  As  an  alternative  the  technical 
people  suggested  the  use  of  a  high  inten¬ 
sity  bulb  which  could  be  placed  in  the 
existing  ceiling  sockets  and  which  would 
produce  neither  glare  nor  heat.  Approx¬ 
imately  ten  to  tw'elve  such  bulbs  were 
utilized  in  both  courtrooms  and  they 
were  neither  distracting  nor  uncomforta¬ 
ble.  This  also  eliminated  the  unsightly 
wiring. 

6.  Conferences  of  counsel. 

As  previously  mentioned,  great  care 
was  taken  by  the  camera  operator  to 
avoid  picking  up  any  audio  portion  of 
attorneys  conferring  at  counsel  table. 
Care  was  also  taken  to  avoid  audio  pick¬ 
up  of  bench  conferences. 

( Continued  on  pnge  26) 
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Downtime  in  this  business  can  be 
a  disaster.  That’s  why  we  chose 
Compugraphic  in  the  first  place. 
We’ve  worked  with  their  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  number  of  years  and 
you  can’t  beat  their  reliability. 

But  in  those  rare  cases  when  I 
am  down,  all  I  have  to  do  is  pick 
up  the  phone  and  call  Compu- 
graphic’s  Service  Department. 
Seven  times  out  of  ten  they  can 
tell  us  exactly  what  to  do  over 
the  phone,  and  we’re  moving 
again.  And  if  1  need  hands-on 
service,  they  will  send  over  a 
qualified  technician  right  away 
.  .  .  and  1  mean  right  away. 

We’re  operating  a  full-blown 
Unified  Terminal  System  now, 
and  it’s  proving  to  be  as  reliable 
as  any  Compugraphic  equip¬ 
ment.  Also  extremely  econom¬ 
ical  and  easy  to  use.  We’ve  been 
able  to  cut  our  staff  by  four  and 
one-half  people  and  overtime 
from  8*^0  to  more  like  l'/2<Vo. 
And  the  day  it  was  installed,  we 
published  only  eight  minutes 
late.  That’s  really  something. 

But  if  I  had  to  pick  the  one 
thing  that  makes  me  a  Compu¬ 
graphic  customer,  it  would  have 
to  be  their  service  department. 
You  just  can’t 
do  better. 


Melvin  Hunnicut,  Jr. 
Production  Manager 
Gwinnett  Daily  News 
Lawrencevillc,  GA 
Circulation:  16,500 
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80  Industrial  Wav.  Wilmington. 
Massachusetts  01887  /  (6171  944-6555 

Los  Angeles:  213  320  6440  Atlanta:  404  981  9100 
Chicago:  312  268  7400  Kansas  City:  913  268  7400 
New  York:  201  575  7622  Cincinnati:  513  793  8411 
Dallas:  214  661  8940  Washington  D.C.:  703  525  1740 
Seattle:  206  454  5015  San  Francisco:  415  782  7100 
Philadelphia:  215  667  6040  Toronto:  416  625  8328 
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7.  Impermissible  use  of  media  mate¬ 
rial. 

Discussed  in  Court’s  recom¬ 
mendations. 


8.  Appellate  review. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  (8.),  it  is  this  Court’s  understanding 
that  a  trial  Court  order  is  presently  be¬ 


fore  the  Supreme  Court  having  been  tiled 
by  Post-Newsweek  Stations,  Florida, 
Inc.  The  subject  matters  recited  in  that 
order  is  of  genuine  concern  to  botn  the 
media  and  the  Court  and  it  is  respectfully 
suggested  the  Supreme  Court  consider 
entertaining  the  issues  raised  by  that  or¬ 
der. 


9.  Evaluation  of  program. 

The  issue  sought  to  be  resolved  in  this 
pilot  program  is  whether  or  not  access  to 
the  courts  through  the  medium  of  elec¬ 
tronic  media  is  compatible  with  the  or¬ 
derly  administration  of  justice. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Black  observed  in 
Bridfies  r.  California,  314  U.S..  at  260. 
86  L.Ed.l92,  62  S.Ct.l9(),  159  ALR 
1346: 

“.  .  .  free  speech  and  fair  trials  are  two 
of  the  most  cherished  policies  of  our 
civilization,  and  it  would  be  a  trying  task 
to  choose  between  them.” 

The  question  arises  whether  or  not  un¬ 
fettered  access  to  news  becomes 
synonymous  with  unfettered  dissemina¬ 
tion.  If  the  answer  to  this  question  is  in 
the  negative,  the  next  query  is  where 
does  the  authority  lie  to  decide  what  will 
be  reported  and  what  will  not. 

It  would  appear  the  answer  to  these 
questions  lies  equally  between  the  inher¬ 
ent  powers  of  the  Court  and  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  media. 

As  an  example,  it  would  be  unthinka¬ 
ble  for  a  child  of  tender  years  who  had 
been  the  victim  of  a  rape  to  be  repeatedly 
photographed  on  television  or  in  the 
printed  media  and  suffer  the  ridicule  of 


her  classmates  and  friends  and  equally 
unthinkable  for  a  trial  judge  to  permit  it. 
The  same  would  apply  to  the  victim  of 
any  sexual  assault  or  any  case  involving 
a  child. 

Likewise,  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
orderly  administration  of  justice  to  per¬ 
mit  the  photographing  of  a  police  under¬ 
cover  agent  or  confidential  informant 
when  such  action  could  pose  a  threat  to 
the  individual's  life  or,  in  the  alternative, 
impede  the  efforts  of  law  enforcement. 
Rather  than  face  these  issues,  in  a  con¬ 
frontation  between  the  press  and  the 
courts,  the  better  practice  would  appear 
the  media  itself  establish  an  enforceable 
code  of  ethical  conduct  to  be  adhered  to 
by  all  members  of  their  profession  not 
inconsistent  with  the  code  of  conduct 
imposed  upon  judges  and  lawyers. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  trial  judges 
should  abdicate  their  authority  and  allow 
the  press  free  rein  in  determining  what 
will  be  reported  or  disseminated  nor,  on 
the  other  hand. 'should  judges  shed  their 
robes  and  assume  the  role  of  editor,  di¬ 
rector  or  producer.  It  has  been  shown 
that  in  either  instance  abuses  have  re¬ 
sulted. 

Certainly  the  most  flagrant  abuse  was 
the  trial  of  Bruno  Hauptman  in  1934. 
However,  as  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  points  out  in  Nebraska  Press  As¬ 
sociation  >•.  Stuart,  %  S.Ct.279l  (1976) 
at  2798: 

"Criticism  was  directed  at  the 
‘carnival’  atmosphere  that  per¬ 
vaded  the  community  and  the 
courtroom  itself.  Responsible 
leaders  of  press  and  the  legal 
profession — including  other 
judges — pointed  out  that  much  of 
this  sorry  performance  could  have 
been  controlled  by  a  vigilant  trial 
judge  and  by  other  public  officers 
subject  to  the  control  of  the 
court.” 

More  recently  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Sheppard  Maxwell,  384  U.S.  333,  86 
S.Ct.l507,  16  L.Ed.2d  6(K)  (1%6).  Mr. 
Justice  Clark  cited  several  examples  of 
actions  that  were  not  taken  by  the  trial 
judge  which  amplified  the  prejudice  aris- 
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ing  from  the  publicity  surrounding  Dr. 
Sheppard’s  trial. 

Justice  Clark  noted,  inter  alia,  that  the 
Sheppard  jury  was  not  sequestered  thus 
exposing  them  to  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  coverage.  The  jurors  were 
permitted  to  go  their  separate  ways  out¬ 
side  the  courtroom  without  adequate  di¬ 
rections  from  the  trial  judge  not  to  read 
or  listen  to  anything  concerning  the  case. 

It  was  noted  that  the  jurors  were  thrust 
into  the  role  of  celebrities  by  the  judge’s 
failure  to  insulate  them  from  reporters 
and  photographers.  Justice  Clark  further 
noted  that  the  numerous  pictures  of  the 
jurors,  with  their  addresses,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspapers  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial  itself  exposed  them  to  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinions  from  both  cranks 
and  friends.  Prospective  jurors  also  re¬ 
ceived  anonymous  letters  that  should 
have  made  the  trial  judge  aware  that  the 
publicity  seriously  threatened  the  jurors’ 
privacy. 

Justice  Clark  agreed  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  that  Dr. 
Sheppard’s  trial  was  conducted  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  "Roman  Holiday,”  165 
Ohio  St.,  at  294.  135  N.E.2d,  at  342. 

This  Court  was  fully  aware  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  in  Sheppard  v.  Maxwell  and  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  avoid  the  problems 
that  arose  in  that  case.  The  jury  was 
sequestered  in  a  hotel  where  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  previously  made  to 
either  remove  or  disconnect  the  televi¬ 
sion  sets  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
jurors. 

The  jurors  were  kept  together  during 
the  course  of  the  trial  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  a  bailiff  and  security  personnel 
from  the  Public  Safety  Department. 
They  were  not  permitted  newspapers, 
magazines  or  radios.  The  jury  was  trans¬ 
ported  together  from  the  courthouse  to 
the  hotel  and  from  the  hotel  to  the  court¬ 
house.  At  all  times  they  were  in  the 
company  of  the  bailiff  and  security  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  jurors  dined  together  and 
precautions  were  taken  to  insure  they  did 
not  discuss  testimony  or  any  facet  of  the 
case  throughout  the  trial.  A  request  from 
the  jury  made  during  the  trial  to  view 
themselves  on  television  with  the  sound 
turned  off  was  denied  by  the  Court. 

Through  the  media  liaison  person,  the 
Court  instructed  that  no  photographs  of 
the  jury  be  taken  either  entering  or  leav¬ 
ing  the  courthouse. 

This  admonition  became  necessary 
when  some  members  of  the  foreign 
media  attempted  to  photograph  jurors 
and  witnesses  in  the  corridors  leading  to 
the  courtroom. 

The  Court  took  the  position  that  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  actual  trial  proceedings  in  this 
pilot  program  was  a  major  step  in  the 
media’s  favor.  In  exchange  therefor, 
the  media  should  refrain  from  having 
cameras  and  lights  in  the  corridors  for 
(Continued  on  pafte  27) 
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the  purpose  of  photographing  trial  parti¬ 
cipants  and  eliciting  interviews.  In  the 
Court's  opinion  what  transpired  in  the 
courtroom  is  a  factual  account  of  the  trial 
which  is  news,  but  what  is  elicited  in  the 
corridors  takes  on  the  color  of  editorial 
comment. 

Further,  lights  and  cameras  in  the  cor¬ 
ridors  are  disruptive  to  other  courts  in 
session  and  become  most  annoying  to 
witnesses,  jurors  and  some  attorneys. 

The  Court's  feeling  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  media  and  after  the  first  day 
of  trial  there  was  complete  restraint 
exercised  by  all  reporters  from  photo¬ 
graphing  or  interviewing  trial  partici¬ 
pants  outside  the  courtroom. 

The  Court's  primary  concern  through¬ 
out  this  experiment  should  be  to  avoid 
even  the  “probability  that  prejudice  will 
result"  and  that  the  conduct  of  a  trial 
with  electronic  media  in  the  courtroom 
will  not  be  "deemed  inherently  lacking  in 
due  process."  See  Estes  v.  State  of 
Texas,  3SI,  U.S.5.32,  85  S.Ct.l628,  14 
L.Ed.2d,  543  (1%5). 

In  reversing  the  conviction  of  Estes, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
pointed  out  that  there  was  an  absence  of 
any  showing  of  prejudice.  In  Estes  as 
well  as  Sheppard  it  was  the  trial  judge's 
failure  to  give  adequate  instructions  and 
admonitions  as  well  as  his  failure  to  insu¬ 
late  the  jury  from  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  that  caused  the  Court  concern. 


This  concern  is  amplified  by  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Black's  comment  in  In  re:  Minclii- 
son,  349  U.S. 1.33. 1.36.  75  S.Ct.623.625. 
99  E.Ed.942  (I9.S5)  when  he  observed: 
"...  our  system  of  law  has  always 
endeavored  to  prevent  even  the 
prohahility  of  unfairness."  (em¬ 
phasis  supplied) 

The  overwhelming  obstacle  to  this 
pilot  program  lies  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  F'stes.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Estes  opinion 
was  authorized  by  Mr.  Justice  Clark 
speaking  for  the  majority.  He  was  joined 
by  his  brothers  Douglas,  Goldberg,  Har¬ 
lan  and  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren.  Of 
these  five  only  the  Chief  Justice,  to¬ 
gether  with  Justices  Clark.  Douglas  and 
Goldberg,  were  of  the  view  that  the  tele¬ 
vising  of  trials  as  well  as  taking  still  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  courtroom  was  in  and  of  it¬ 
self  prejudicial  error  requiring  reversal. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  did  not  go  that  far. 
Although  concurring  in  the  majority 
opinion.  Justice  Harlan  was  careful  to 
point  out  that  the  use  of  cameras  in  the 
courtroom  should  be  judged  under  the 
circumstances  surrounding  F^stes  only. 

In  his  concurring  opinion  he  took  great 
pains  to  point  out: 

"...  the  day  may  come  when  tele¬ 
vision  will  have  become  so  com¬ 
monplace  an  affair  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  average  person  as  to  dissi¬ 
pate  all  reasonable  likelihood  that 
its  use  in  courtrooms  may  dispar¬ 


age  the  judicial  process.  If  and 
when  that  day  arrives  the  constitu¬ 
tional  judgment  called  for  now 
would  of  course  be  subject  to  re¬ 
examination  in  accordance  with 
the  traditional  workings  of  the  Due 
Process  Clause." 

Bearing  in  mind  that  Estes  was  de¬ 
cided  June  7,  1965  (the  trial  having  taken 
place  in  1%2),  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
reevaluate  the  issue  in  the  light  of  Justice 
Harlan's  comments. 

.Ml  of  the  Justices  who  concurred  in 
the  majority  opinion  of  Estes  have  left 
the  High  Court.  Of  the  four  who  dis¬ 
sented,  three  remain. 

The  day  has  indeed  arrived  when  tele¬ 
vision  is  commonplace  in  our  daily  lives. 
Technical  advances  over  the  last  ten 
years  have  made  equipment  less  obtru¬ 
sive  and  the  majority  of  media  personnel 
have  come  to  view  their  role  as  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  community  with  greater 
responsibility. 

It  is  appropriate  to  compare  some  of 
the  specific  criticisms  made  by  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Clark  in  the  F^stes  opinion  to  the  case 
sub  judice.  Justice  Clark  made  reference 
to  the  “telltale  red  lights"  on  the  televi¬ 
sion  cameras  which  would  distract  the 
jury.  No  such  lights  were  present  on  the 
cameras  used  throughout  the  Zamora 
trial.  Justice  Clark  felt  the  jurors'  eyes 
would  be  fixed  on  the  cameras  rather 
(Continued  on  paf’e  29) 


Did  you  call  State  Farm  last  year  for  help 
on  a  story?  541  other  reporters  did. 


Reporters  on  papers,  magazines,  and  broadcast  stations 
across  the  country  are  calling  State  Farm  for  help  on 
stories  involving  auto,  homeowners,  boatowners,  and  life 
insurance.  Why?  Two  reasons. 

First,  we're  the  nation’s  largest  insurer  of  cars,  homes, 
and  pleasure  boats.  Reporters  naturally  call  the  industry 
leader  when  they  need  facts  or  opinions  about  these 
forms  of  insurance.  While  we're  not  the  leader  in  life 
insurance,  we  are  the  seventh  largest  writer  of  individual 
life  policies. 

Second,  our  public  relations  staff  of  former  newsmen 
welcomes  calls  from  the  media.  We  understand  dead¬ 
lines.  If  we  have  the  information  you  need,  we’ll  give  it  to 
you  right  away.  If  we  don’t,  we’ll  talk  to  one  of  our 
experts  and  call  you  back  as  soon  as  possible.  If  we  can’t 
get  the  information  you  need,  we  ll  tell  you  that  too. 

When  you  need  help  with  a  story  on  personal 
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Ad  outlook 

(Conliiiiiccl  trom  pof’c  18) 

to  Nizen.  and  the  Sunday  price  will  range 
from  50c  to  75C.  Newsstand  sales,  regu¬ 
lated  by  computer,  will  regain  impor¬ 
tance.  he  said,  particularly  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  single-vending  automated  news¬ 
stands.  Such  vending  machines  are  al¬ 
ready  important  to  the  Times.  Nizen 
stated.  He  explained  that  before  setting 
up  these  special  stands,  the  paper  was 
losing  sales  of  25.000  copies  a  day.  since 
229f  of  the  regular  newsstands  in  New 
York  City  have  been  shut  down.  Niz.en 
also  reported  that  nine  months  of  assign¬ 
ing  hawkers  at  bridge  and  tunnel  toll 
gates  leading  into  New  York  City  has 
brought  the  Times  sales  of  4.000  copies 
each  morning,  with  559f  of  the  people 
“readers  we  would  not  otherwise  be  get¬ 
ting.” 

Further  recognition  of  newspapers' 
newly-mastered  marketing  techniques 
came  from  Leonard  Forman,  economist 
for  the  New  York  Times.  The  daily 
newspaper  industry  is  “more  aware  that 
(it)  can't  rely  on  the  economy."  he 
stated,  and  it  is  also  more  aware  of  com¬ 
petition  from  magazines,  television,  re¬ 
gional  papers  and  shoppers.  "News¬ 
papers  have  been  forced  to  have  a  more 
aggressive  management,  in  cost-cutting, 
technology  and  marketing  techniques, 
and  this  is  a  positive  sign.”  he  claimed, 
adding  that  it  is  possible  that  the  industry 
might  increase  its  constant  299r  share  of 
the  advertising  market  in  1978. 

Forman  predicted  that  the  overall 
economic  scenario  for  1978  will  be 
“heavily  dependent  on  the  political 
process,  more  than  in  the  last  five 
years.”  There  will  be  119?  growth  in 
nominal  GNP  in  1978.  he  said.  4-59?  of 
the  increase  real  growth,  and  6-6'/!9?  of 
the  increase  from  inflation.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  will  range  in  the  “mid  to  high 
sixes."  he  said,  employment  will  sustain 
“fairly  substantial  growth.”  and  there 
will  be  “about  the  same  number  of  hous¬ 
ing  starts"  in  1978  as  in  1977  and  “mod¬ 
erate  growth"  in  consumer  sales. 

There  is  also  a  “strong  possibility” 
that  the  national  economy  in  1978  could 
be  stronger  than  projected.  Forman  said, 
if  the  Administration's  uncertain  energy 
policy  is  “cleared  up."  thus  creating  a 
more  positive  climate  for  investment  ex¬ 
penditures  and  consumer  spending. 

Fred  Hanis.  Dow'  Jones  &  Co.,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  profits  of  the  twelve 
publicly-owned  newspaper  companies 
increased  259?  in  1977.  with  newspaper 
profits  outperforming  corporate  profits. 
But  he  was  not  so  positive  in  his  com¬ 
ments  on  increases  in  national  circula¬ 
tion  growth.  Pointing  out  that  daily  circu¬ 
lation  growth,  up  19?  in  1977.  had  finally 
reached  the  circulation  level  attained  in 
1970.  Harris  chastised  the  industry  for  its 
lack  of  growth  from  1970-1977.  w  hen  the 
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numbers  of  the  highly  desirable  21  to  .55 
year-old  readers  greatly  increased.  Ot- 
taway  Newspapers,  owned  by  Dow 
Jones,  have  bucked  this  trend,  he  said, 
with  an  11.2'^?  circulation  increase  from 
1972  to  1976. 

Factors  mentioned  by  Harris  that  will 
intluence  any  gains  posted  by  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  1978  included  news¬ 
print  costs,  which  he  said  will  go  up  59? 
after  the  end  of  the  first  quarter:  in¬ 
creased  postage  rates,  such  as  the  209? 
annual  jump  in  second  class  postage:  sal¬ 
ary  increases,  which  he  said  will  jump 
89?  in  1978.  the  same  as  in  1977:  and 
pricing  of  newspapers.  Harris  said  circu¬ 
lation  revenue  would  be  up  109?  in  1978. 
and  advised  papers  to  take  advantage  of 
their  leverage  in  increasing  prices.  “If 
you  have  a  quality  product,  you  can  raise 
the  price  without  losing  circulation.”  he 
stated. 

Newsprint  will  be  available  in 
adequate  supply  in  1978.  and  prices  “will 
likely  advance  ...  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  the  times.  R.  C.  Gimlin. 
Abitibi-IYice  .Sales  Corp..  reported. 

Newsprint  consumption  projections 
for  1978  are  10.500.000  tons.  4.I00.0(K) 
from  the  U.S.  and  the  remainder  from 
Canada,  and  the  Canadian  industry  will 
next  year  have  a  surplus  capacity  of 

I. (KK).(H)0  tons,  or  109?.  he  said. 

Supply  versus  demand  will  tighten  in 

1979  and  1980.  Gimlin  stated,  and  a  po¬ 
tentially  tight  situation  will  continue  in 
late  1979  and  early  1980  “if  the  U.S. 
consumption  in  1978  through  1980  con¬ 
tinues  at  anywhere  near  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  in  1976  and  1977.” 

Gimlin  also  noted  that  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  Abitibi-Price's  major  U.S. 
market  grew  69?  for  ten  months  in  1977. 
compared  to  ten  months  in  1976:  .5.59? 
growth  in  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  newspapers  and 

I I . 49?  growth  in  all  other  sectors,  such 
as  weeklies,  shoppers,  inserts,  direct 
mail.  etc. 

Turning  to  newsprint  prices.  Gimlin 
said  Canadian  costs  increased  from  1972 
to  1976  at  an  annual  compound  rate  of 
10.49?  and  U.S.  costs  at  9.69?:  both  in¬ 
creased  slightly  less  in  1977.  “Hopefully 
this  decreasing  trend  will  continue  in  the 
future.”  he  stated. 

The  price  of  newsprint  was  “unrealis¬ 
tically  stable”  in  the  I950's  and  I960's. 
Gimlin  asserted,  adding  that  the  price  of 
newsprint  in  constant  dollars  decreased 
from  1955  to  1975.  when  it  started  “its 
steep  climb  in  both  current  and  constant 
dollars.”  The  current  selling  price  of 
newsprint  in  constant  dollars  is  still 
slightly  less  now  than  in  1955.  he 
claimed. 

“1  think  that  you  can  be  relatively  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  dramatic  price  increases  of 
the  recent  past  will  not  be  repeated  in  the 
future.”  Gimlin  concluded,  “but.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  unrealistic  not  to 
expect  pricing  policies  in  keeping  with 


the  needs  of  the  times." 

An  overview  of  billings  and  price  gains 
for  all  media  was  provided  by  Robert  J. 
Coen,  vicepresident.  McCann-Frickson. 
He  said  billings  gains  for  network  TV  in 
1977  would  be  219?.  spot  TV.  59?.  radio 
12''/?.  magazines  219?.  newspapers  12'?? 
and  “other”  129?.  Total  national  adver¬ 
tising  would  gain  149?  in  1977.  he  pre¬ 
dicted  and  total  local  increase  109?. 

In  1978.  according  to  Coen,  billings 
increases  will  amount  to  1 19?  for  national 
broadcast.  14-15'??  for  network  TV.  “be¬ 
low  the  average”  gains  for  spot  TV. 
“close  to”  average  gains  for  radio.  129? 
for  total  national  print  advertising.  109-? 
for  total  local  print  advertising,  and  a 
“shade  better  than  109?”  for  local  radio 
and  TV. 

Coen  also  said  1978  media  price  in¬ 
creases  would  be  89?  for  magazines  and 
newspapers.  129?  for  network  TV.  59? 
for  spot  TV  and  69?  for  radio. 

Focusing  on  the  outlook  for  broadcast. 
Jack  Fritz.  John  Blair  &  Co.,  said  that 
total  tv  ad  expenditures  will  increase 
from  $7.6  billion  generated  in  1977  to 
$8.5  billion  in  1978.  Network  advertising 
will  post  a  1.59?  gain  in  1978.  national 
spot  an  8.59?  gain,  local  119?  increase, 
total  non  network,  up  9.59?.  and  total 
television.  11.19?  increase. 

There  has  been  a  “renaissance”  in  ad¬ 
vertiser  interest  in  radio.  Fritz  said,  with 
national  spot  advertising  increasing 
1 1 .79?  in  1977.  Next  year,  radio  spot  ads 
will  go  up  8.6*??  he  predicted. 

The  generally  positive  forecast  for 
newspapers  as  well  as  the  other  media 
was  aptly  summarized  in  the  responses 
of  three  conference  participants,  asked  if 
they  had  any  contingency  plans  in  case 
of  a  recession  in  1978. 

Harris  of  Dow  Jones  said  his  company 
was  not  anticipating  any  recession. 
Maurice  Hickey.  Gannett,  said  he  was 
“confident  1978  will  be  the  same  kind  of 
year  as  1977.”  and  Forman  of  the  Times 
announced  that  he  would  be  “worried” 
if  a  recession  came. 

“I've  been  worried  over  the  last  few 
years  about  newspapers'  hefty  rate  in¬ 
creases.”  he  said.  “I'm  not  optimistic 
how'  much  more  (advertisers)  can  take.  If 
there's  a  severe  recession  newspapers 
might  not  come  through  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  they  did  in  1975.  They  need 
softer  rate  increases. 

“To  come  through  a  severe  recession 
the  newspaper  industry  will  require  a  lot 
of  luck.” 

River  series  cited 

A  series  of  26  pages  on  Maryland's 
rivers  has  won  a  Capt.  Donald  T.  Wright 
award  for  Michael  Shultz  and  Michael 
W\n{7.e\.  Baltii)iorc  (Md.).S7»/  reporters. 
The  maritime  journalism  competition  is 
administered  by  the  department  of  mass 
communications  at  Southern  Illinois 
University-Edwardsville. 
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Court  cameras 

(Continued  from  pofic  27) 

than  the  witnesses.  This  Court  took  par¬ 
ticular  note  of  the  jurors  throughout  the 
trial  and  such  was  not  the  case.  Concern 
was  expressed  in  Estes  that  Jurors  would 
be  subject  to  seeing  portions  of  the  trial 
on  television  or  hearing  broadcast  com¬ 
mentary.  This  was  avoided  in  the  instant 
trial  as  previously  discussed. 

Further  concern  was  expressed  that 
the  presence  of  cameras  would  have  an 
impact  upon  witnesses  to  the  extent  they 
would  become  demoralized  and 
frightened  or  given  to  overstatement. 
Further  concern  was  expressed  that  in 
the  presence  of  cameras  some  witnesses 
would  become  “cocky"  while  other  wit¬ 
nesses  may  suffer  from  faulty  memory 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  statements  may 
be  severely  undermined.  In  this  regard 
Justice  Clark  felt  that  the  presence  of  the 
cameras  could  cause  embarrassment  to 
witnesses  and  impede  the  search  for 
truth  and  cause  a  natural  tendency  toward 
overdramatization.  He  felt  inquisitive 
strangers  and  “cranks"  might  approach 
witnesses  on  the  street  with  jibes,  advice 
or  demands  for  explanation  of  their  tes¬ 
timony. 

No  such  problems  were  apparent  in 
Ronney  Zamora's  trial.  This  Court  must 
concur  with  Mr.  Justice  Clark's  concern 
regarding  the  possible  violation  of  the 


rule  against  witnesses.  The  rule,  of 
course,  is  discretionary  but  when  in¬ 
voked  should  not  be  violated.  It  is  felt 
however  the  learned  justice  misplaced 
his  concern  when  he  directed  it  toward 
television  and  radio  broadcasts.  Trials  of 
great  public  interest  are  not  confined  to 
the  electronic  media  and  are  more  often 
reported  in  greater  detail  on  the  printed 
page.  The  witness  who  would  violate  the 
rule  by  watching  portions  of  a  trial  on 
television  or  listen  to  radio  broadcasts  is 
the  same  witness  who  would  without 
hesitation  devour  every  word  in  a  news¬ 
paper  article  which  he  had  been  in¬ 
structed  not  to  read.  Compliance  with 
the  rule  is  a  matter  of  integrity  on  the 
part  of  the  witness  and  if  he  violates  the 
Court's  instructions  there  are  sufllcient 
sanctions  available  to  the  trial  judge  to 
admonish  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  points  out  that  tele¬ 
vision  is  particularly  bad  where  the  judge 
is  elected  and  notes  that  such  is  the  case 
in  all  but  six  states.  He  noted  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  judges  to  remain 
oblivious  to  the  pressures  that  the  news 
media  can  bring  both  directly  and 
through  the  shaping  of  public  opinion. 

This  Court,  with  the  deepest  respect 
for  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  disagrees. 

The  judge's  conduct  in  the  course  of  a 
trial  should  not  be  screened  from  public 
scrutiny.  This  is  especially  true  since  the 
judicial  branch  of  government  is  the  only 


bulwark  that  stands  as  a  shield  between 
the  people  and  the  executive  sword.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  know  whether  a 
judge  is  decisive  or  indecisive,  attentive 
or  inattentive,  courteous  or  rude, 
whether  or  not  he  can  maintain  control 
over  the  trial  proceedings  and  if  he  ap¬ 
pears  learned  or  confused.  To  this  extent 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
judge  is  observed  by  spectators  in  the 
courtroom  or  by  spectators  viewing  tele¬ 
vision. 

However,  in  light  of  this  concern,  this 
Court  specifically  requested  that  prior  to 
the  televised  proceedings  and  intermit¬ 
tently  throughout  the  telecast  the  station 
announcer  caution  the  public  that  they 
were  not  to  set  their  minds  upon  a  de- 
teimination  of  any  issue  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  not  seeing  the  trial  in  its 
entirety. 

This  admonition  was  also  given  be¬ 
cause  of  Justice  Clark's  concern  that  the 
presence  of  cameras  in  the  courtroom 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  de¬ 
fendant.  Neither  the  defendant  nor  his 
attorney  exhibited  any  concern  nor 
raised  any  objection  to  the  presence  of 
cameras  in  the  Zamora  trial. 

Finally.  Mr.  Justice  Clark  addressed 
himself  to  the  concern  that  telecasting 
may  deprive  an  accused  of  effective 
counsel.  He  pointed  out  there  would  be 
distractions,  intrusions  into  confidential 
( Continued  on  pofte  J6) 


Dozer  or  Bulldozer? 


Actually,  it’s  a  Caterpillar-built  D9  crawler  Tractor 
with  bulldozer  blade.  It  can  move  as  much  earth 
in  Vz  a  day  as  a  man  with  a  wheelbarrow  can 
move  in  a  year. 

But  remember,  there  are  a  lot  of  yellow  machines 
that  look  like  this  one.  And  not  all  are  made 
by  Caterpillar. 

So  when  you  use  our  name,  please  make  sure  it’s 
our  product.  That  includes  wheel  tractors  and 
loaders,  excavators,  motor  graders,  track 


loaders,  scrapers,  off-highway  trucks,  pipelayers, 
skidders,  engines,  and  crawler  tractors  equipped 
with  bulldozers. 


□  CATERPILLAR 

Caterpdiar.  Cat  and  S  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
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1977  PEOPLE 

JANUARY 

J.  Wesley  Gallagher,  in  retirement 
from  the  AP  presidency  only  three 
months,  went  back  to  reporting.  He  gave 
an  eye-witness  account  of  a  jet  plane 
being  struck  by  lighting.  He  and  his  wife 
were  passengers  on  the  flight  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Tahiti. 

*  *  sjs 

Quote  of  the  Month:  "Many  nen  s- 
papers  have  oatUved  their  nsefnlness, 
and  if  they  don’t  heffin  heinit  useful, 
they’re  ttoinf;  to  die.’’ — Don  E.  Baker, 
Loew’s  Theaters  flack,  itr!L>ini>  more 
newspapers  to  pnhiish  movie  clocks. 

FEBRUARY 

Mrs.  Marge  Helsel.  mother  of  seven 
children.  Joined  the  growing  list  of 
female  publishers,  succeeding  her  late 
father,  Ted  Holzinger,  as  president  of  the 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  after  having  been 
general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Mirror  at  State  College,  Pa. 

♦  *  * 

Quote  of  the  Month:  "We  mast  hope 
that  in  the  additional  cities  where  Rupert 
Murdoch  hays  newspapers,  his  opposi¬ 
tion  will  resist  the  temptation  to  emulate 
him.’’ -John  Hnfihes,  editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 

MARCH 

Dorothy  Seiberling.  an  executive 
editor  of  New  York  magazine,  and  previ¬ 
ously  with  Life  as  art  and  culture  editor, 
joined  the  New  York  Times  as  deputy 
editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

Quote  of  the  Month:  "I  even  like  the 
competition  when  newspapers  try  to 
steal  each  other’s  writers  .  .  .  yon  lose 
some  and  yon  win  some,  hat  it’s  a  heal¬ 
thy  situation  for  all — particularly  for  the 
writers.’ ’ — Rupert  Murdoch ,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Post. 

APRIL 

Sydney  R.  Cook,  who  led  opposition 
to  the  purchase  of  the  Springfield,  Mass. 
Newspapers  by  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  in 
the  I960s,  was  appointed  president  of  the 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  papers. 
He  continues  as  treasurer,  a  post  he  has 
held  for  many  years. 

*  Jjc  * 

Quote  of  the  Month:  "Newspapers 
are,  hy  the  veiy  nature  of  journalists, 
exempt  from  the  temptations  of 
monopoly." — Rick  Pender}>rass,  Topeka 
State  Journal  editorialist. 

MAY 

Linda  Glazer  became  the  second 
woman  publisher  of  the  Saratofta 
.Sprint’S  (N.Y.)  .Saratoftian  in  the  Gan¬ 
nett  group.  She  was  communications  di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  Way  in  Westchester 
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paragraphs 

County,  N.Y.  before  joining  the  Gannett 
newspapers  there  as  public  service  man¬ 
ager.  She  trained  for  the  publisher  job  as 
general  manager  of  the  Gannett  weekly 
Fairpress  in  Connecticut. 

Quote  of  the  Month:  "It  matters  not 
whether  newspapers  are  owned  hy  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  families,  or  partners.  What 
matters  is  what  (m  ners  do  with  them  and 
how  well  the  newspapers  serve  a  town  or 
city." — Allen  H.  Neuharth,  Gannett  Co. 
president. 

JUNE 

Richard  Scudder.  former  publisher  of 
the  family-owned  Newark  (N.J.)  News, 
now  defunct,  was  held  by  a  judge  to  be  a 
“public  figure"  in  a  libel  action  he 
brought  against  Columbia  Journalism 
Review.  The  suit  was  settled  out  of 
court. 

*  *  * 

Quote  of  the  Month:  "To  say  the  least, 
the  rapid  rise  in  newsprint  price  has  had 
a  serious  impact  on  the  well-heinf;  of 
newspapers.” 

JULY 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  erstwhile  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.l.)  Journal-Bulletin  reporter 
who  appointed  himself  critic  of  the  press, 
has  a  new  vocation  as  professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

*  *  * 

Quote  of  the  Month:  "The  typical  re¬ 
ader  no  lonfter  exists  .  .  .  What  works  in 
Abilene  won’t  work  in  Phoenix  .  .  .  You 
(circulation  people)  must  become  more 
professional.  Those  who  fad  to  see  or 
meet  the  challenf’es  will  become  as  ex¬ 
tinct  as  the  10(1  paper." — Robert  G. 
Marhut,  president  of  Harte-Hanks 
Communications,  Inc. 

AUGUST 

Bill  Hoest,  creator  of  The  Lockhorns, 
came  up  with  a  new  comic  strip,  Agatha 
Crumm,  featuring  a  fiesty  old  lady  who 
rules  a  business  empire. 

^  ^  ^ 

Quote  of  the  Month:  "Apparently, 
comic  strips  are  a  very  essential  part  of 
the  lifeblood  of  the  circulation  and 
strength  of  every  newspaper.” — U..S. 
Judf’e  Alfred  L.  Luonf’o. 

SEPTEMBER 

Michael  Goldsmith.  AP's  North  .Afri¬ 
can  correspondent,  came  home  after 
spending  a  month  in  prison  in  the  Central 
African  Empire  on  a  charge  he  was  a 
spy. 

*  * 

Quote  of  the  Month:  "I  i^rew  up  durinfi 
what  I  believe  was  the  ttolden  afte  of 
news  writinf; — when  Joseph  Pulitzer  and 


William  Randolph  Hearst  were  compet- 
infi  for  circulation." — Joe  Bowler,  Ocala 
(Fla.)  Star-Banner  reporter. 

OCTOBER 

Phil  Powers,  owner  of  27  weekly  and 
bi-weekly  newspapers  in  Michigan, 
threw  his  hat  into  the  ring  as  a  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

*  *  * 

Quote  of  the  Month:  "The  family- 
owned,  independent  newspaper  is  an  en- 
danttered  species.  We  chantted  the  tax 
code  to  protect  the  family-owned  farm. 
We  can  also  do  it  to  save  the  local  inde¬ 
pendent  newspaper.” — Rep.  Morris  K. 
Udall,  Arizona  Democrat. 

NOVEMBER 

Bill  Bagshaw,  a  radio  station  executive 
with  no  newspaper  experience,  was  cho¬ 
sen  to  be  general  manager  of  the  planned 
Sun  in  Edmonton,  Canada. 

*  *  * 

Quote  of  the  Month:  "This  newspaper 
will  advance  every  worthwhile  project 
undertaken  hy  our  citizens,  and  will  g/i  e 
a  wide-rant’in}’,  true  picture  of  what  tiocs 
on  around  us,” — Preston  Gaddis,  oil¬ 
man  and  inventor,  estahlishinf>  the 
Morning  American  in  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

DECEMBER 

James  G.  Bellows  and  Donald  Forst. 
colleagues  on  the  defunct  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  team  up  again  as  editoi 
and  executive  editor,  respectively,  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 

sf:  *  * 

Quote  of  the  Month:  "My  mother 
tauf’ht  me  manners.  I’m  not  a  rude  buf¬ 
foon  but  neither  am  I  some  sort  of 
reporter  who  won’t  ask  the  tout’ll 
questions." — Jules  Loh,  A P  special  cor¬ 
respondent. 

DFS  gets  $2  million 
insurance  ad  account 

The  American  Insurance  Association 
has  named  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, 
Inc.  as  its  advertising  agency. 

The  AIA  represents  145  property  and 
casualty  insurance  companies  and  its  an¬ 
nual  ad  expenditures  run  between  $2  and 
$3  million. 

DFS  will  be  responsible  for  developing 
issue-oriented  advertising  and  communi¬ 
cations  programs  for  the  property  and 
casualty  insurance  industry. 

Farm  writing  award 

Mick  Cochran  of  the  Sprint’field  (III.) 
State  Journal  and  Retzister  is  the  winner 
of  the  top  1977  CIBA-Geigy  agricultural 
writing  award.  Other  winners  in  the 
newspaper  division  are:  David  Mc¬ 
Clelland,  Bloomint’ton  (III.)  Pantaizraph: 
Tim  Tesconi,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat:  Roy  Alleman,  Has  tint’s 
(Nebr.)  Tribune:  John  Bailey,  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eatih’-Beacon:  and  Calvin  Gatch 
Jr..  Dubuque  (la.)  Teietzraph-Heraid . 
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800  volunteer 
to  assist  press 
in  Third  World 

There  are  a  lot  of  newspaper  and 
broadcast  retirees  who  don't  like  a  life 
without  challenges. 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Committee 
two  months  ago  asked  for  volunteers  for 
a  manpower  pool  to  accept  Third  World 
media  assignments.  More  than  800 
applied,  many  of  them  long  prominent  in 
newspaper,  television,  radio  and 
magazine  work. 

“It  is  most  heartening  to  find  so  many 
people  who  are  reluctant  to  cast  aside 
talents  acquired  through  the  years, 
and  now  are  anxious  to  pass  on  their 
know-how  to  those  in  the  developing 
countries,”  said  George  Beebe  of  the 
Miami  Hemld,  who  is  executive  director 
of  the  WPFC  program. 

“We  have  more  volunteers  than  we 
possibly  can  place  at  this  time.”  he 
added.  “But  it  makes  it  easier  to  lit  a 
talent  with  a  request.” 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Committee 
Executive  Committee  has  announced 
three  additional  grants  in  this  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  with  the  Third  World. 

The  grants  are: 

$20,000  to  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  toward  five  seminars  to  be 
conducted  in  I.atin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  during  1978. 

$5,000  to  the  Inter  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  for  a  feasibility 
study  for  a  Latin  America  Communica¬ 
tions  Center  to  train  print  and  broadcast 
students. 

$4,(K)0  to  the  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  for  air  fares  for  a  group  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  journalists  who  will  spend  a 
month  at  U.S.  newspapers. 

Beebe  said  that  a  number  of  other  re¬ 
quests  are  under  consideration.  Financ¬ 
ing  for  this  program  comes  from  media  of 
the  free  world. 

The  WPFC  also  is  serving  as  a  clearing 
house  for  equipment  that  might  be  used 
by  media  in  poor  countries  and  in  rural 
communities. 

“We  have  been  gratified  at  the  amount 
of  equipment  offered  by  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers  about  to  install  more 
modern  equipment,”  Beebe  said. 

“For  the  most  part  we  are  seeking 
machines  that  are  not  too  sophisticated — 
those  that  easily  can  be  maintained  in  a 
land  far  from  technicians  to  service 
them,”  he  observed. 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Committee 
is  composed  of  30  journalistic  organiza¬ 
tions  on  five  continents.  Its  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  be  able  to  have  affiliates  ready 
to  act  in  unison  when  a  major  media 
threat  occurs. 


ANPA  headquarters: 

‘The  Newspaper  Center’ 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  headquarters  building  in  Res- 
ton.  Va.  has  been  designated  “The 
Newspaper  Center.” 

Co-located  with  ANPA  at  the  center 
are:  ANPA  Foundation;  Credit  Bureau 
Incorporated;  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association;  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association; 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Associ¬ 
ation:  and  Nihon  Shinbun  Kyokai  (Japan 
Newspaper  Publishers  and  Editors  As¬ 
sociation). 


Don  Gunn  joins 
Baltimore  daily 

Don  Gunn  has  joined  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News  American  in  the  newly 
created  position  of  director  of  sales. 

Gunn  will  be  in  charge  of  all  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  marketing  and  promo¬ 
tion  departments  of  the  paper. 

Most  recently  Gunn  was  vicepresident 
of  sales  &  marketing  at  the  New  York 
Post.  Prior  to  that  he  was  ad  director  of 
the  Detroit  f  ree  Press.  He  has  also 
worked  at  the  Miami  Herald.  Coral  Ga¬ 
bles  Times,  Miami  Beach  .San  Reporter 
and  in  the  Knight-Ridder  Corporate  of¬ 


fice. 


MiilSTiVrESP-53 
earns  great  references 
with  just  one  word. 

Performance.  Pure,  uninterrupted  performance. 
Performance  has  put  P-53  polystrappers  In  the 
production  rooms  of  many  major  newspapers.  The 
New  York  Times,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit  News, 
Birmingham  News,Wall  Street  Journal,  and  many 
others. 

With  features  like  bundle  stops,  a  compression 
bar  and  automatic  belts,  our  fully  automatic  P-53 
has  become  a  production  manager’s  pain  reliever. 

And  at  30  to  40  straps  a  minute,  circulation’s 
quick  answer  to  a  slow  delivery  boy.* 

For  less  demanding  requirements,  MidSTATES 
offers  an  equally  dependable  1812  Weld-Loc 
polystrapper. 

So  call  Wes  Greavu  toll  free 
(800-428-0954).  Ask  to  see  our 
references.  Whether  your  circu¬ 
lation  is  over  a  million  or  under 
50,000,  we’ve  got  a  strapping 
system  for  your  mail  room. 


*  The  NT- 1 50  Model  provides  27-28 straps/mi  n 
The  NT -240  Model  provides40straps/min 


The  Strapper. 

JtAidSTATES  'WIRE 

Packaging  SysteAAs 

CrawlordsviMe.  Indiana  47933  (317)  362-2200/Division  of  Keystone  Consolidated  Industries.  Inc. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Joann  Cri  i‘i — promoted  from  city  hall 
reporter  to  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 

Bkicr  Histkn,  entertainment  colum¬ 
nist — resigned  to  accept  a  similar  post 
with  the  London  Eveniiif^  Standard. 


Jim^Lewis  (l^t)  and  John  Berlhelson  OiU'iHlld  DtlHy  Situ. 

(right),  Sacramento  Bee  staff  writers, 
accept  the  1977  Media  Award- 
Newspaper  from  California  Trial 
Lawyers  Association.  Presentation, 
made  at  the  state  trial  bar's  annual 
convention  in  San  Francisco  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wylie  Aitken,  was  given  for  "in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  of  legal  and 
legislative  affairs  that  informs,  edu¬ 
cates  and  benefits  the  consumer." 


Abraham  Kofman,  publisher  of  the 
Alameda  (Calif.)  Times-Star,  and  his 
wife  Sara  turn  over  a  stock  certificate 
valued  at  more  than  $5,000  to  Bar¬ 
bara  Borden  (right),  president  of  the 
Alameda  Board  of  Education.  The  cer¬ 
tificate  is  to  be  sold  with  recipts  in¬ 
vested  in  a  trust  fund  named  the  Ab¬ 
raham  and  Sara  Kofman  Alameda 
Times-Star  Journalism  Scholarship 
Award.  Interest  will  be  split  each  year 
between  a  journalism  student  from 
Alameda  and  Encinal  high  schools. 


A.  Ki  Ni  Fosti  r — promoted  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Daily 
Snn  and  Eveniiii’  Jonrnal,  and  Biririm 
A.  Mason,  mechanical  superintendent — 
promoted  to  production  manager.  Foster, 
longtime  city  editor,  moves  into  the 
newly  created  post,  relieving  general 
manager  Qi  kniin  A.  WnmiHRof  part  of 
his  responsibilities.  Mason  takes  over 

,  ,  ,,  production  duties  performed  by  vice- 

M  arianni;  Lksti  r — promoted  trom  as-  i  o 

sociate  editor  to  managing  editor  ot  the  * 

Times  Maftazine,  color  supplement  to 

the  Times  military  newspapers.  Army  JimMcGi  asson — recently  joined  the 
Times,  Navy  Times  and  Air  Eorce  Times.  Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune  as  advertising 
She  has  been  with  Army  Times  Publish-  director  from  the  Vista  (Calif.)  Press. 
ing  Company  since  1970.  *  *  * 

Orkn  Cami'bki  i — to  managing  editor  of 
the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin, 
succeeding  N.  Christian  Andkrson,  who 
became  assistant  to  the  executive  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Times.  Campbell  has  been 
with  the  Rockford  (111.)  Newspapers 
since  he  left  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sim 
in  I97.T 


Changes  in  assignments  for  Washinf>- 
ton  Post  foreign  news  correspondents 
include: 

Pktkr  Osnos,  former  Post  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Moscow — returned  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  foreign  editor.  Former  city  editor 
Kkvin  Ki  osk — replacing  him  in  Moscow. 

National  news  reporter  Wii.i.iam 
Ciiai'man — now  Tokyo  correspondent 
covering  Japan  and  Northeast  Asia. 
Chapman  replaced  John  Saar,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

Jim  Hoagi  and — returned  to  the  na¬ 
tional  news  reporting  staff  from  Paris 
where  he  served  as  Latin  European  cor¬ 
respondent  covering  France,  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Fioagland  was  replaced  by 
Ronai.i)  Kovkn,  who  had  been  foreign 
editor. 

Karkn  DkYoing,  South  America 
correspondent — will  be  staffing  a  new 
bureau  covering  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  in  March. 
She  will  be  based  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Assistant  city  editor  Chari.ks 
Kralish — to  replace  DeYoung  as  South 
America  correspondent,  based  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

In  addition,  because  Africa  corre¬ 
spondent  David  Oita  way  was  expelled 
from  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  by  the  coun¬ 
try's  new  government,  the  Post  relocated 
its  Africa  bureau  to  Lusaka,  Zambia. 
However,  Ottaway  has  recently  been 
readmitted  for  reporting  trips  in 
Ethiopia. 


Latest  edition 
available  now! 

|s3  1977-78 

Natioi^ 
Travel  News 
Directory 


Donald  G.  Bra/ikr,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor/features  of  the  Seattle 
Times — serving  as  ombudsman,  intro¬ 
duced  to  readers  as  "a  specific  editor 
charged  with  representing  the  readers." 


KEEP  YOURSELF  UP-TO-DATE  WITH  WHAT 
GOES  ON  IN  AUSTRALIA  BY  SUBSCRIBING  TO 


(Published  every  second  Friday) 
The  oldest  established  best-ltnown  and 
largest  circulating  newspaper  in  the 
communications  industry. 


Advertising  News,  432-436  Elizabeth  St., 

Surry  Hills,  Sydney,  Australia  2010 

Send  j  copy  ot  each  issue  tot  one  year, 
including;  FREE 

Guide.to  Clients  and  A,;encies  (Match.  September) 
Guide  to  Ayiencies  and  Clients  (June.  December) 
Ay;encies'  Annual  Billinas  (May) 

National  Advertisers'  List  (August) 

Brand  Names  Index  (February) 

Annual  Subscriptron— U.S.A..  SA40.00  Payment 
must  be  made  by  bank  dralt  in  Australian  currency. 
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A  Complete  Listing  of 
news  media  outlets  and 
public  relations  contacts 
within  the  travel  in¬ 
dustry 


DISCOVER  AMERICA 


Send  a  check  for  $15.00  per  copy  to: 

Press  Directory 

Discover  America  Travel  Organizations,  Inc. 
1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Edward  H.  Harrell — named  assistant 
advertising  director  of  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspapers  form  director  of  sales  for 
M/G  Financial  Services. 
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Syndicates’  future  analyzed  by  executives 

ROUND  TABLE  PARTICIPANTS— 

DENNIS  R.  ALLEN,  President,  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

STANLEIGH  ARNOLD,  General  Manager,  Chronicle  Features. 

JOSEPH  F.  D’ANGELO,  President,  King  Features. 

WILLIAM  B.  DICKINSON.  Jr..  Editorial  Director/General  Manager, 

Washington  Post  Writers  Group. 

PRISCILLA  FELTON.  Manager.  Los  Angeles  Times  .Syndicate. 

SID  GOLDBERG,  Managing  Editor,  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

JOHN  P.  McMEEL.  President.  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

ROBERT  ROY  METZ,  President  and  Editor,  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

CHARLES  OHL,  Editor-General  Manager.  Copley  News  Service. 

JOHN  OSENENKO,  Manager,  New  York  Times  Syndication  .Sales 
Corporation. 

RICHARD  SHERRY,  President  and  Editor.  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

CAL  THORNTON.  .Sales  Director,  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service. 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  good  measure  of"  optimism — well 
tempered  with  a  realistic  look  at  fierce 
competition  for  space  in  the  nation's 
newspapers,  changing  areas  of  reader- 
ship.  attitudes  of  editors,  search  for  new 
material,  cost/price  relationships,  and 
electronic  production  problems — 
emerges  in  this  informal  round  table 
conducted  by  mail  with  a  dozen 
nationally-known  syndicate  executives. 
Their  responses  to  E  &  P’s  syndicate 
column  indicate  that  while  the  space 
crunch  of  the  early  70s  may  have 
stabilized,  there  are  many  other  prob¬ 
lems  waiting  in  line. 

Following  is  Part  I  of  the  round  table, 
with  attention  to  editorial  feature  aspects 
while  Part  II  will  be  a  view  of  anticipated 
problems  with  rising  costs,  electronic 
distribution  of  material,  and  expanding 
franchise  spin-otT  activities. 


The  E  &  P  round  table  views  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate  business  in  I97H  and  the  remainder 
of  the  decade  .  .  .  and  a  look  hack  at  what 
the  syndicate  executives  consider  signifi¬ 
cant  changes,  problems  solved  or  unsolved  to 
date  during  the  70s. 


ARNOLD:  “I  suppose  what  each  and 
every  one  of  us  will  say  is  that  the  com¬ 
petition  among  syndicates  becomes  ever 
fiercer  while,  in  the  main,  publishers 
bask  in  the  comfortable  climate  of  a 
buyers’  market.  The  result  has  been  that 
while  every  other  cost  of  publishing  (and 
syndicate  operation)  has  gone  lofting  off 
into  the  skies,  prices  for  all  but  the  most 
prestigious  features  have  remained  an¬ 
chored  to  the  ground. 

“It  looks  as  if  middleground  syndi¬ 
cates  like  Chronicle  Features  are  going 
to  have  to  work  even  harder  as  the  field 
becomes  dominated  even  more  by  the 
giants.  With  imagination  and  hard  work. 
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we  have  managed  to  do  quite  a  bit  better 
financially  this  year  than  last — and  hope 
to  do  even  better  next.  But  it  will  be 
primarily  through  the  introduction  of 
new  features,  far  less  on  the  rate  raises  of 
features  already  on  the  market.” 

FELTON:  “The  outlook  for  the  rest  of 
the  ’7()s  is  excellent/barring  some  unfor- 
seen  disaster  such  as  a  repeat  of  the 
newsprint  shortage  or  a  major  energy 
crisis.  The  two  biggest  challenges  of  the 
past  eight  years  have  been  the  decrease  in 
space  for  syndicated  features  and  keep¬ 
ing  abreast  of  the  new  technologies. 

“Competition  remains  fierce  among 
the  syndicates.  In  some  ways  this  is  good 
for  the  editors  as  we  all  have  to  be  better 
and  on  top  of  what  is  going  on  .  .  . 

“.Since  space  is  a  continuing  problem, 
text  features  have  to  be  better  and  tighter 
than  ever  to  get  their  share  of  the  market. 
The  comic  strip  market  is  still  in  a  state 
of  llux  with  changes  being  made  rapidly. 
Perhaps. the  days  of  the  long-running 
comic  are  over  and  we  now  have  to 
capitalize  on  trends  knowing  that 
longevity  is  no  longer  to  be  expected.” 

ALl.EN:  “We  at  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  are  extremely  op¬ 
timistic  about  the  syndicate  business  in 
I978  and  the  next  few  years,  although,  I 
have  reservations  concerning  the  general 
economy  of  the  country  which  could  in¬ 
directly  affect  profits.  We  have  made 
significant  changes  in  theory  and  opera¬ 
tion  during  the  past  two  years  and  are 
continuing  to  make  further  adjustments. 
I  am  confident  these  changes  will  make 
us  much  better  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
problems  which  we  detect  on  the  horizon. 

“Most  of  the  changes  and  problems 
during  the  ’7()’s  are  obvious:  electronic 
dissemination,  space  reduction  and  ris¬ 
ing  operating  expenses  of  both  syndi¬ 
cates  and  newspapers.  From  my 


standpoint,  rising  expenses,  (newspapers 
and  syndicates),  because  they  are  largely 
uncontrollable,  worry  me  more  than  my 
direct  competitors. 

“My  company  is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  syndicate  \snot  the  end  user  of  a 
feature.  Often  this  is  too  easy  to  over¬ 
look.  The  secret,  if  there  is  one,  is  obvi¬ 
ously  in  the  rille  approach,  rather  than 
the  shotgun,  which  is  still  practiced  with 
reckless  abandon  in  many  quarters.  It’s 
becoming  compulsory  for  successful 
syndicates  to  recognize  that  they  are  not 
the  end  users  and,  therefore,  to  design 
their  operations  and  products  to  satisfy 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  their  readers.  1  never  felt  it 
was  a  sound  business  practice  to  intro¬ 
duce  20  features  hoping  that  .^0  per  cent 
would  “make  it.’ 

GOLDBERG:  “.Syndicates  will  remain 
fiercely  competitive  (after  all,  we’re  sell¬ 
ing  several  thousand  items  to  a  primary 
customer  list  of  only  I7(X)  or  so  daily 
newspaper  editors)  but,  in  the  interest 
of  avoiding  chaos,  will  try  to  coordinate 
comicstrip  and  column  sizes,  just  as 
there  must  be  a  uniform  coding  for  com¬ 
puter  delivery  of  text  material. 

“Syndicates  will  continue  to  play  a 
catalytic  role,  an  increasing  one,  in  mul¬ 
timedia  treatments.  “Roots’  and  “Star 
Wars’  have  proven  that  a  book  or  movie 
or  newspaper  series  can  be  translated 
successfully,  from  one  medium  to  the 
others.  “Roots’  showed,  for  example, 
that  one  could  read  the  book,  see  the  TV 
treatment,  and  read  the  newspaper  serial, 
without  one  detracting  from  the  other. 

“The  decade  started  with  less  than  a 
handful  of  conservative  columnists.  Tiv 
day,  they  are  all  over  the  lot.  and  they 
are  younger  and  more  iconoclastic  than 
the  oldtime  liberals.  We’ll  probably  see  a 
(Continued  on  page  32h* 
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new  batch  of  anti-conservatives  in  the 
next  few  years,  calling  themselves  liber¬ 
als.  progressives,  or  who  knows  what. 

“One  of  the  biggest  technological 
headaches  of  the  past  three  or  four  years 
has  been  the  Scanner,  or  as  some  call  it. 
the  Optical  Character  Mis-Reader.  Many 
newspapers  have  learned  that  the  best 
way  to  use  the  Scanner  is  to  dump  copy 
wholesale  into  the  OCR  and  to  proof  it 
retail  via  the  CRT.  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  was  the  first  to  offer  papers 
scannable  copy  in  any  font  (Courier  12. 
Perry  199.  OCR  A),  and  we  continue  to 
do  so.  although  the  time  will  come  when 
far  more  papers  will  take  copy  computer 
to  computer,  bypassing  the  scanner  as  an 
input  device. 

“Syndicates  will  move  toward  total 
distribution  by  high-speed  delivery  di¬ 
rectly  into  newspapers'  computers,  not 
merely  for  perishable  news  that  must 
avoid  the  slow  and  unreliable  mail  ser¬ 
vice  but  also  for  long-life  feature  mate¬ 
rial.  with  the  goal  of  avoiding  re¬ 
keyboarding  at  the  client's  plant.  United 
Features  now  moves  all  of  its  text  mate¬ 
rial  on  high-speed  delivery  systems." 

M(  MEEL:  “I  am  optimistic  about  the 
continued  growth  of  the  business  in  1978. 
The  following  years  should  be  better  yet 
and  I  hope  1  am  around  to  enjoy  the 
prosperity  of  the  80s. 

“Looking  back  on  the  last  seven 
years,  the  whole  industry  can  be  proud 
of  the  many  new  directions  and  ap¬ 
proaches  it  has  taken.  Almost  all  the 
syndicates  have  attempted  to  keep  pace 
with  the  change  in  readership  by  offering 
wide  range  of  materials.  Never  has  there 
been  so  much  to  select  from.  One  only 
has  to  go  through  the  recent  syndicate 
directory  to  see  what  I  mean.  We  still 
have  our  problems — those  with  our 
clients,  the  newspapers — and  those  we 
create  ourselves." 

THORNTON;  “Auxiliary  news 
sources  such  as  the  Los  Angeles 
Times/Washington  Post  News  .Service 
will  play,  in  my  opinion,  an  increasingly 
effective  role  in  the  daily  newspaper's 
continuous  effort  to  give  readers  a  qual¬ 
ity  product.  Everyone  agrees  and  all  sur¬ 
veys  confirm  that  nothing  turns  a  reader 
off  faster  than  a  dull  pedestrian  layout  of 
insignificant  news. 

“People  want  news  that  concerns 
them  personally  and  supplemental  wire 
services  such  as  the  Times/Post  News 
Service  were  created  to  help  editors 
build  responsive  readership  in  this 
area.” 

D'ANGELO:  “We  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  outlook  for  the  syndicate  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  next  three  years.  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  continually  upgrading  the  quality 
of  the  feature  material  they  carry,  and  we 
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are  meeting  these  needs,  both  with  new 
features  and  by  improving  our  current 
lineup.  The  fastest  growing  area  appears 
to  be  in  reader  service  features  and  in 
features  that  entertain,  both  text  and 
truly  funny  gag  comics.  This  trend, 
which  has  been  particularly  strong  for 
the  past  five  years,  will  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tinue  as  newspapers  find  new  ways  to 
make  their  products  ever  more  valuable 
to  their  readers  .  .  . 

“The  cost  of  newsprint  and  the  con¬ 
traction  of  space  generally  caused  syndi¬ 
cates  major  problems  in  the  mid-l97()s. 
The  space  situation  has  stabilized  now 
and  we  expect  it  will  remain  so.  News¬ 
print  costs  apparently  will  continue  to 
rise." 

OHL:  “In  1978,  I  forsee  that  the  300 
plus  syndicates  in  the  U.S. — ranging 
from  the  big  ones  to  those  selling  only 
one  feature — will  remain  competitive. 
Every  time  a  marginal  operation  drops, 
some  optimistic  new  operation  replaces 
it  .  .  . 

“The  market  for  good  features  and 
services  will  remain  strong  during  1978 
for  syndicates  that  are  not  pricing  them¬ 
selves  out  of  business  or  are  carrying 
such  larue  and  expensive  sales  staffs  and 
overheads  that  they  have  to  curtail  oper¬ 
ations  or  go  under. 

“The  cost  or  automating  for  electronic 
distribution  of  features  will  hurt  the  mar¬ 
ginal  syndicates  which  simply  will  refuse 
to  go  electronic.  The  larger  syndicates, 
though,  will  go  electronic  with  an  initial 
capital  outlay  for  equipment  and  will 
benefit  thereby.  The  paper-handling  and 
shuffling  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past." 

DICKINSON,  Jr.:  “This  was  a  fine 
year  for  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group,  with  a  net  increase  of  40  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  our  columns  in  U.S. 
newspapers.  Editorial  pages  seemed  to 
increase  space  slightly,  and  editors  were 
looking  for  fresh  faces  and  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  I  anticipate  even  more  change  in  the 
next  few  years,  with  still  less  emphasis 
on  politics  and  more  on  lifestyle  and 
'soft'  subjects.” 

SHERRY:  “The  syndicate  business  in 
1978  and  remainder  of  the  decade  will  be 
more  competitive  than  ever  before. 
There  are  more  features  on  the  market 
and  the  idea  of  seasonal  selling  has  just 
about  gone  out  the  window.  Our  im¬ 
mediate  problems  will  be,  as  always, 
space,  prices  which  don't  seem  to  keep 
pace  with  inflation  and  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  difficulty  in  attracting  bright  new  tal¬ 
ent  for  syndication  to  newspapers  when 
many  can  make  more  money  elsewhere 
for  the  same  effort.” 

METZ:  “Technical  changes  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  forefront  of  the  syndicate 
business  through  the  end  of  the  decade. 
These  have  been  the  biggest  changes  in 
the  past  few  years,  and  will  continue,  as 
newspapers  demand  increasingly  reliable 
and  advanced  delivery  modes  for  fea¬ 
tures,  both  text  and  graphic. 


“Since  the  news  services  have  largely 
ignored  major  entry  into  the  general  area 
of  ‘features',  syndicates  will  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  more  into  fringe  areas — 
i.e.  ‘hard'  news  on  soft  subjects,  which 
require  rather  rapid  delivery.  Two 
examples  of  this  are  the  weekly  summary 
column  of  Tune  In  Tomorrow,  which 
must  be  delivered  almost  immediately  to 
newspapers,  and  the  Mickey  Charles 
sports  selection  column,  which  requires 
the  same  regular  delivery,  and  on  a  daily 
basis. 

“Most  syndicated  features  are  being 
delivered  via  new  technical  modes  be¬ 
cause  of  the  easier  entry  into  a  news¬ 
paper's  production  system  .  .  . 

“Although  it  is  the  lot  of  syndicates  to 
fight  increasingly  scarce  space  in  news¬ 
papers,  I  doubt  that  space  cuts  in  the 
future  will  be  significant  compared  to 
those  that  have  occurred  in  the  past  few 
years.  One  reason  is  that  in  many  places 
if  space  devoted  to  comics,  for  example, 
was  cut,  it  would  basically  be  eliminated. 

“The  fact  is  that  syndicate  material 
today  fills  a  good  portion  of  the  news 
hole,  and  many  of  the  columns  and  text 
features  are  more  prominently  displayed 
than  so-called  'wire'  news.” 

OSENENKO:  “I  anticipate  a  tighten¬ 
ing  up  of  syndicate  portfolios,  more  criti¬ 
cal  reader  attitudes  in  following  long¬ 
time  favorites  as  appetites  for  change  in 
newspaper  feature  content  goes  the  way 
of  TV,  as  editors  experiment. 

“There  have  been  no  notable,  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  overall.  Bear  in  mind  that 
TV  needed  comics  and  newspapers  to 
afford  its  growth  out  of  its  early  infancy, 
due  to  high  costs,  and  we  cannot  expect 
TV  to  go  back  to  newspapers  for  material 
beyond  a  small  handful  of  across-the-line 
successes  such  as  Peanuts.  As  one  editor 
remarked,  we  have  allowed  TV  to  take 
from  us  what  we  (newspapers)  do  best — 
the  expose,  consumer  championing, 
documentaries,  in-depth  sociological, 
psychological  and  health  studies,  etc. 

What  of  trends  and  emphasis  on  seeking 
out  new  features,  and  kinds  of  material 
being  submitted  from  new  artists  and  writ¬ 
ers  (better  or  worse)? 

SHERRY:  “If  I  were  to  spot  a  trend,  I 
would  have  to  say  that  the  market  is 
characterized  by  a  lack  of  trends.  Editors 
are  more  flexible  today  looking  in  many 
different  directions  for  exciting  new 
ideas.  I  believe  that  such  a  fluid  market, 
while  difficult  from  a  sales  point  of  view, 
is  a  healthy  environment  for  ‘break 
through'  features.” 

METZ:  “Submissions  from  artists  and 
writers  are  at  least  as  plentiful  as  ever. 
There  are  a  tremendous  number  of  sub¬ 
missions  from  journalists  who  have 
taken  this  route  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  suitable  editorial 
employment.  Largest  major  problem 
(Continued  on  page  36e) 
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Louis  F.  Jobst,  Jr.,  formerly  with  the 
Louf’  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Tele}>rani,  the  Santa  Ana  Regis¬ 
ter,  and  other  west  coast  publications — 
to  the  staff  of  Gallant  Publications, 
Capistrano  Beach,  as  director  of  market¬ 
ing  and  promotion. 

*  *  * 

R.  A.  Smith,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Camhridf’e  (Ont.)  Reporter — 
appointed  general  manager,  replacing  N. 

D.  Hamiiton — retiring. 

:f(  9|e  9k 

Bil  l.  CoNNoi.i.Y,  publisher  of  the 
Lehiph  Acres  (Fla.)  News — elected  to 
board  of  directors,  Lehigh/East  Lee 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

sk  9|(  jk 

H.arvky  Zimmkkm.an — named  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee, 
succeeding  H.aroi  o  W.  Thompson — 
retired. 

♦  ♦  5k 

Recent  promotions  at  the  Binnhaniton 
(N.Y.)  Press  and  Snn-Balletin  include: 

Dkhoraii  Nordstrom — to  promotion 
and  public  service  manager  upon  J  acoi  i-; 
Du  Mond's  retirement  this  month.  With 
the  newspaper  for  5  years,  she  had  been 
manager  of  creative  services  since  1975. 

J.  Scon  Compton — to  replace  Nordstrom 
as  creative  services  manager.  He  has 
been  a  staff  artist  since  1970. 

Bkrnard  M.  Grimin,  production 
assistant — named  production  manager. 

Rkkd  R.  Byrum,  former  director  of 
special  projects  for  the  Bialintiton  (Vt.) 
Free  Press — named  news  editor  of  the 
Binghamton  Evening  Press. 

5k  5k  5k 

New  roles  announced  for  three  editors 
at  Gannett  newspapers  include: 

Eric  Won  krman,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  Rochelle  (N.Y.)  Standard- 
Star — to  the  same  post  at  the  Saratof’ian 
of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

Fi.orknck  Sai.omoni;,  editor  of 
Westchester  Newspapers  Sunday 
magazine — named  to  succeed  Wolfer- 
man  at  the  Standard-Star. 

Ralph  Soda,  managing  editor  of  the 
Saratogian — to  a  new  assignment  at  the 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post. 

*  3k  5k 

Holly  Bkrnstkin — to  the  account 
coordinator  staff  of  Sieber  &  McIntyre, 
Inc.,  Chicago-based  medical  advertising 
agency,  from  the  Churchill  Hotel, 
Chicago  where  she  was  manager.  Earlier 
Bernstein  was  a  reporter  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News. 

sk  *  * 

Ken  Carr,  managing  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Daily  Coarier, 
Conroe,  Texas  since  1975 — named 
executive  editor.  Carr  worked  for  the 
Houston  Post,  Houston  Chronicle  and 
United  Press  International  before  joining 
the  Courier  in  1964. 

Barbara  Fredricksen,  news  editor — 
named  managing  editor,  succeeding 
Carr. 
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Schneck  McAuley 

ALLENTOWN  APPOINTMENTS— 

Kathryn  E.  McAuley  has  been  named  to  the 
new  position  of  corporate  promotion  manager 
of  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers 
and  will  coordinate  departmental  promotions, 
public  employe  relations  programs  and 
supervise  newspaper-sponsored  public  events 
and  services.  With  the  newspapers  since  1966, 
she  has  held  various  posts,  establishing  the 
newspaper-in-education  program  and  supervis¬ 
ing  editorial's  transfer  to  electronic  editing  sys¬ 
tems.  Most  recently  she  has  been  editor  of 
Weekender,  the  Saturday  Morning  Call. 

Dale  Schneck  is  the  newly  appointed  super¬ 
visor  of  the  newspapers  educational  services, 
replacing  Mary  Steigerwalt,  on  leave.  Schneck 
was  a  teacher  for  12  years  and  has  worked  in 
motion  picture  production  as  associate  pro¬ 
ducer  and  director  of  marketing  for  Robin  Miller 
Filmmaker,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Joe  Goodman  has 
been  promoted  from 
city  editor  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal, 
succeeding  Joe  Doster, 
who  recently  became 
publisher  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Journal  and 
Sentinel.  Goodman 
joined  the  Journal  as  a 
reporter  in  1963  after 
three  years  as  a  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  officer. 
He  has  also  been  an 
editorial  writer  and  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the 
paper.  Ray  Rollins,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor, 
moves  up  to  city  editor, 
and  Howard  Carr,  a  re¬ 
porter — to  assistant  city 
editor. 


In  Newspaper  Research 


Charles  G.  Iwankki,  senior  vicepresi- 
dent  and  advertising  director  of  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Morning  Record  and 
Journal — to  retire  next  August  after  50 
years  with  the  morning  newspaper. 
Perry  J.  Si’ineeei — to  join  the  Meriden 
newspaper  in  January  as  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  become  advertising 
director  with  Iwanicki’s  retirement. 
Spinelli  has  been  advertising  director  of 
the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press. 


MOR=Expenence 


To  get  the  most  for  your  research 
dollar,  you  need  Market  Opinion 
Research,  the  newspaper  research 
firm  with  over  36  years  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

When  youcontact  MOR  foracircu- 
lation,  market  or  editorial  study,  all 
the  best  of  this  experience  works  for 
you. 

For  instance,  we'll  evaluate  market 
trends  before  designing  your  re¬ 
search  project  —  it's  a  necessary  first 
step  in  understanding  your  situation 
and  your  true  research  needs. 

Find  out  more  about  how  MOR 
experience  has  helped  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  over  40  markets. 
Call  Lisa  Nielsen,  Senior  Media 
Analyst,  or  Frederick  Currier,  Presi¬ 
dent,  toll-free  at  800  521-0482.  In 
Canada  call  John  Geffken,  Canadian 
Opinion  Research  Ltd.,  in  Toronto  at 
416  868-0133. 


Bei  l  Y  Diei/  KRiais,  arts  editor  of  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News — recipient  of 
a  1977  Ohio  Arts  Council  Award  for 
media  support  of  the  arts.  Krebs  has  held 
numerous  positions  with  the  News, 
while  also  covering  the  arts. 


W(K)DY  Barron,  managing  editor  of  the 
Waco  (Tex.)  Tribune- Herald — retired 
after  30  years  with  the  Cox  Enterprises 
newspaper.  Succeeding  Barron  is  Roberi 
Sadeer,  city  editor  since  1974.  The  new 
city  editor  is  W.  A.  Brown,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Courier-Times. 


MARKET  OPINION 
RESEARCH 

28  West  Adams 
Detroit,  Michigan  48226 


Susie  Van  Pelt — named  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Boston  Herald  American. 
She  recently  was  promotion  director  of 
Boston  station  WBCN-FM. 
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Subscribers  to  The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
traditionally  receive  all  the  top-flight  sports 
coverage  of  The  Times  on  a  regular  daily  basis: 
first-hand  reports  and  exclusives,  features,  back¬ 
grounders  and  analysis,  the  award-winning  re¬ 
ports  of  Dave  Anderson,  Joe  Durso,  Neil  Amdur 
and  a  host  of  others.  Now  comes  SportsMonday 
as  a  ”bonus  package”  in  addition  to  our  regular 
sports  feed! 

•  SportsMonday,  the  newest  of  The  Times’  special  weekly  sec¬ 
tions,  is  scheduled  for  a  kick-off  date  of  January  9th.  It  will  be 
the  first  sports  publication  to  combine  the  in-depth  features  and 
analysis  of  a  weekly. ..  with  the  comprehensive  overnight  report¬ 
ing  of  a  newspaper  whose  staff  ranges  the  world. 

•  SportsMonday  will  cover  all  the  hard-news  Sunday  action: 
pro  football . . .  championship  soccer. . .  horse  racing . . .  golf  and 
tennis  tournaments. .  .baseball  . .  .every  major  sports  activity. 
You’ll  be  able  to  keep  pace,  as  never  before,  with  a  sports  world 
that  is  increasingly  oriented  to  Sunday  activities. 

•  SportsMonday’s  power-packed  "lineup”  includes  crisply  writ¬ 
ten  interpretive  articles... backgrounders  on  strategy,  motiva¬ 
tion  and  performers . . .  plus  a  special  cover-story  earn  week  by  a 
major  writer.  Another  big  feature:  a  complete  preview  of  the 
week’s  upcoming  sports  events. 

•  SportsMonday  will  bring  you  Red  Smith’s  award-winning 
column  -  plus  special  columns  by  a  rotating  team  of  leading 
free-lance  sports  journalists.  The  first  columnists  will  be  Roger 
Kahn  and  Peter  Maas.  Another  winner:  Leonard  Koppett’s  new 
column,  "Question  Box,”  offering  answers  to  reader  queries 
about  game  tactics  and  strategy. 

•  SportsMonday  will  also  feature  special  articles  on  partici¬ 
pant  sports,  all  those  activities  that  are  transforming  America 
from  a  nation  of  watchers  to  a  nation  of  doers.  You’ll  get  stories 
on  everything  from  golf  and  tennis ...  to  jogging ...  to  mountain 
climbing... to  cross-country  skiing... to  fishing.  There  will  be  a 
weekly  column  on  sports  clothing  and  equipment,  plus  a  new 
and  expanded  column  by  Nelson  Bryant  called  "Outdoors.” 

•  SportsMonday  will  be  the  last  word  in  sports  the  first  thing 
each  week  -  for  still  another  reason.  The  Times  is  putting  the 
full  resources  of  all  its  specialized  departments  to  work  to  bring 
your  readers  new  insights  into  their  favorite  sports.  Science 
writers  will  cover  sports  medicine  and  health.  TV  critics  will 
analyze  television’s  coverage  of  sports.  Even  our  business 
specialists  will  be  probing  the  financial  side  of  today’s  sports 
world.  And  that’s  just  a  fraction  of  what’s  in  the  planning  stages. 

•  SportsMonday  will  feature  a  totally  new  approach  to  analy¬ 
sis  of  sports  statistics  and  records  -  made  possible  by  utilizing 
The  Times’  own  computer  systems.  It’s  a.  first  in  sports  journalism 
and  brings  an  extra  dimension  of  coverage  for  readers  who 
want  an  in-depth  understanding  of  sports. 

•  SportsMonday  will  sparkle  with  new  graphics,  action  photos, 
charts  and  diagrams,  personality  pictures.  It’s  a  great  opportu¬ 
nity  for  you  to  bring  new  life  and  drama  to  your  sports  pages - 
all  through  the  week.  This  material  will  be  available  to  you 
through  NYT-PICTURES.  Stories  from  SportsMonday  will  move 
on  deadline,  as  part  of  our  normal  feed  to  all  subscribers.  Many 
columns  and  features  will,  of  course,  move  in  advance  for  your 
own  sports  sections. 
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For  details;  contact  Editor/Gcneral  Manager  K.H.  Buckingham, 
or  John  McNutt.  Manager.  Call  collect  ( 212)  .')!j6-7088. 


Court  cameras 

{Continued from  iHif’e  29) 

attorney-client  relationships  and  the 
temptation  alYorded  by  television  to  play 
to  the  public  audience. 

These  concerns  are  real.  However,  as 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report,  care 
was  taken  to  insure  that  no  communica¬ 
tions  between  attorney  and  client  were 
broadcast  or  even  recorded.  There  was 
never  an  intrusion  into  the  attorney- 
client  relationship. 

The  greater  concern  of  an  attorney 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  client  on 
the  altar  of  counsel's  personal  ego  is  far 
more  disturbing.  But.  here  again,  if  such 
were  the  case  appropriate  safeguards 
have  been  built  into  the  law  for  post¬ 
conviction  relief.  (See  Florida  Criminal 
Rule  of  Procedure  3.850.)  In  addition, 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  attorney 
would  be  so  deplorable  as  to  merit  disci¬ 
plinary  proceedings  by  the  bar  and  the 
-Supreme  Court. 

The  Estes  case,  which  is  published 
complete  with  pictures,  shows  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  prevailing  in  the  courtroom  was 
more  in  tune  with  a  network  television 
studio  than  a  place  of  justice.  These 
photographs  depict  not  one  but  a  battery 
of  cameras,  cables  snaking  across  the 
courtroom  floor  and  a  crowd  of  reporters 
that  would  appear  to  be  attending  a  press 
convention  rather  than  a  trial.  .Ml  of 
these  abuses  were  eliminated  in  this  case 
not  only  by  virtue  of  the  Supreme  Court 
order  but  by  the  excellent  self-policing  of 
the  media  personnel. 

it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Estes 
trial  was  viewed  by  an  estimated  lOO.tKK) 
people  according  to  Justice  Clark;  the 
worldwide  coverage  of  the  Zamora  trial 
was  probably  viewed  by  several  million. 

The  conduct  of  the  Zamora  trial  in  this 
pilot  experiment  must  be  viewed  as  a 
success.  This  was  due  to  the  excellent 
cooperation  of  all  press  personnel  in¬ 
volved  and  particularly  Mr.  Steve  Tello 
who.  as  the  Court-appointed  liaison, 
coordinated  media  activities.  This  Court 
receive  additional  assistance  from  Mr. 
Joe  .Averill.  attorney  for  The  Miami 
News.  Mr.  Jim  Spaniola.  attorney  for 
The  Miami  Herald  and  Mr.  .Man  Mil- 
ledge.  attorney  for  WCKT-TV.  Channel 

7.  Each  of  these  attorneys  conferred  w  ith 
the  Court  prior  to  the  trial  and  made 
themselves  available  to  explain  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court's  order  to  all  media  person¬ 
nel. 

Kccumniendations 

I.  Equipment  and  personnel. 

(a)  No  change  recommended. 

(b)  In  major  trials  such  as  Zamora  it  is 
suggested  that  two  still  camera  operators 
be  permitted  to  take  photographs  pro¬ 
vided  one  camera  person  is  taking  black 
and  white  pictures  and  the  other  color. 

(c)  It  is  recommended  the  location  of 
cameras  be  designated  in  the  courtroom 
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by  the  presiding  trial  judge  rather  than 
the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit.  In  the  Zam¬ 
ora  trial  the  cameras  were  originally  po¬ 
sitioned  directly  behind  counsel  table 
and  the  camera  microphone  could  pick 
up  even  the  faintest  whisper.  This  was 
changed  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
trial  by  the  presiding  judge  because  the 
chief  judge  could  not  be  located.  In  a  cir¬ 
cuit  this  size  it  would  seem  inappropriate 
to  thrust  the  chief  judge  into  the  role  of 
“assistant  director"  in  charge  of  lights 
and  cameras. 

(d)  In  any  trial  of  great  public  interest 
where  many  media  personnel  will  be  par¬ 
ticipating.  it  is  recommended  that  a  man¬ 
datory  pretrial  conference  be  held  be¬ 
tween  the  court  and  the  press.  At  this 
conference  a  liaison  person  should  be 
appointed  to  conduct  all  further  com¬ 
munications  between  ihe  media  and  the 
court. 

2.  Sound  and  light  criteria. 

(a)  No  change  recommended. 

(b)  No  change  recommended. 

(c)  No  change  recommended. 

3.  Location  of  equipment  and  person¬ 
nel. 

(a)  The  same  change  is  recom¬ 
mended  here  as  in  l.(c)  above. 

There  should  be  a  separate  room  des¬ 
ignated  for  television  monitors  and 
technical  personnel.  Permission  should 
be  granted  to  install  telephone  equipment 
at  media  expense  in  order  not  to  have 
reporters  using  the  telephone  of  judge's 
secretaries,  bailiffs  or  court  reporters. 
This  procedure  (except  for  telephones) 
was  employed  during  the  Zamora  trial 
and  both  the  press  corps  and  the  Court 
found  such  a  facility  to  be  not  only  very 
convenient,  but  more  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  and  decorum  expected  in  a  Jus¬ 
tice  building.  This  room  housed  all  the 
equipment  and  personnel  without  diffi¬ 
culty  and  the  room  was  completely  main¬ 
tained  by  the  technicians.  The  morning 
following  the  close  of  the  trial  the  build¬ 
ing  superintendent  had  a  crew  available 
to  clean  the  room,  however,  the  techni¬ 
cal  people  had  already  removed  their 
equipment,  dow  n  to  the  last  piece  of  tape 
that  secured  the  wires  to  the  floor  and 
walls,  leaving  the  room  in  spotless  condi¬ 
tion. 

(b)  Again,  the  same  change  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  in  1.(0  above. 

(c)  A  specific  place  in  the  courtroom 
should  be  designated  by  the  trial  judge 
for  all  reporters  in  an  area  assigned  to  the 
"press."  This  permits  all  media  person¬ 
nel  to  be  subject  to  directions  of  the 
bailiff  or  court  liaison  person  and  offers 
them  an  area  of  privacy  where  they  may 
take  notes  undisturbed  by  surrounding 
spectators.  This  would  also  eliminate 
clashes  between  spectators  and  reporters 
over  who  has  the  right  to  sit  where. 

4.  Movement  during  proceedings. 

No  change  recommended. 

5.  CourtnM)m  light  sources. 

This  Court  would  again  recommend 
the  same  change  as  in  l.(c)  above. 


6.  Conferences  of  counsel. 

No  change  recommended. 

7.  Impermissible  use  of  media  materi¬ 
al. 

It  is  the  personal  feeling  of  this  Court 
that  video  tape  and  audio  reproductions 
would  be  of  great  value  to  an  appellate 
court  in  reviewing  trial  proceedings.  The 
printed  record  standing  alone  does  not 
indicate  voice  inflections,  facial  expres¬ 
sions.  a  witness's  demeanor,  the  de¬ 
meanor  of  the  trial  judge  or  the  conduct 
of  counsel.  It  is  recommended  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  reevaluate  its  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  film,  video  tape,  still 
photographs  and  audio  reproductions  for 
the  purpose  of  appellate  review  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  pilot  program. 

8.  Appellate  review. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  with¬ 
out  comment  the  Supreme  Court  address 
the  pending  issues  in  the  trial  court  order 
filed  by  Post-Newsweek  Stations. 
Florida.  Inc. 

9.  Evaluation  of  Program. 

It  is  not  felt  the  Zamora  trial  is  itself 
sufficient  to  make  a  final  determination 
concerning  the  modification  of  Canon 
3A(7).  The  Court  realizes  the  impact  of 
this  report  not  only  on  this  canon  but 
Canon  35  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  as  well.  Therefore,  in  accordance 
with  this  paragraph,  a  final  report  will  be 
submitted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pilot 
program.  It  is  further  recommended  that 
in  any  trial  where  television  and  still 
cameras  will  be  present  in  the  courtroom 
the  trial  judge  order  the  jury  sequestered 
if  it  be  a  jury  trial.  It  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  witnesses  be  given  strong  ad¬ 
monitions  by  the  trial  judge  concerning 
their  viewing  of  trial  proceedings  as  well 
as  their  reading  reports  in  the  printed 
media. 

Further,  in  each  case  covered  by  tele¬ 
vision  and  still  cameras  during  this  pilot 
program  where  there  is  a  jury,  the  presid¬ 
ing  judge  should  confer  with  the  jurors  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  in  camera,  to 
elicit  their  comments  and  report  them  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Finally,  it  is  emphatically  urged  that 
strong  disciplinary  action  be  taken 
against  any  attorney  or  judge  who  so¬ 
licits  media  coverage  of  a  trial  for  per¬ 
sonal  or  political  motives. 

Louisville  tv 
station  acquired 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Co.  has 
completed  the  purchase  of  all  the  out¬ 
standing  stock  of  Consolidated  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  for  S6.5  million.  The  firm  is 
the  licensee  of  tv  station  WDRB  in 
Louisville.  Ky. 

The  Star  &  Tribune  divested  itself  of  a 
479r  interest  in  WCCO  radio  and  tv  sta¬ 
tions  in  Minneapolis  last  August  to 
eliminate  a  crossownership  situation. 
The  company  also  owns  KTVH.  a  tv  sta¬ 
tion  in  Wichita. 
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with  submitted  material  is  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  needs  of  the  marketplace. 
Something  has  led  these  freelancers  to 
believe  that  'feature'  stories  or  columns 
are  mainly  rehashes  of  previously  pub¬ 
lished  material. 

“Syndicates  are  now  becoming  more 
daring  in  their  introduction  of  new  fea¬ 
tures.  In  an  effort  to  increase  their  share 
of  available  space  in  the  newspapers, 
syndicates  will  create  and  deliver  fea¬ 
tures  in  formats,  style,  and  subject  mat¬ 
ter  that  would  not  have  been  considered 
years  before.” 

GOLDBERG:  “Trends  come  and  go 
mush  faster  than  they  used  to.  In  the 
early  '7()s  it  looked  like  ecology  columns 
might  take  hold,  but  they  never  did. 
Consumer  columns,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  successful  (United  Keature 
Syndicate  has  three,  and  all  are  doing 
well:  Sidney  Margolius.  Margaret  Dana. 
Betty  Yarmon).  Perhaps  the  de¬ 
nominator  that's  needed  is  direct  and 
immediate  service  to  the  reader. 

“In  comic  strips  there  has  been  a 
mini-trend  back  to  continuities,  particu¬ 
larly  in  science  space  adventure.  The 
sci-fi  cra/e  probably  will  endure  because 
it  is  barely  a  step  ahead  of  the  science- 
fact  craze  .  .  . 

“Submissions  arrive  in  greater  quan¬ 
tities  than  ever  before.  Perhaps  it's  a  re¬ 
sult  of  encouragement  by  parents  and 
teachers  (and  wardens)  over  the  past 
twenty  years  or  so  of  individual  self- 
expression.  so  that  everyone  tries  his 
hand  at  writing  or  art.  Some  of  the  sub¬ 
missions.  of  course,  are  excellent  and 
sometimes  are  rejected  only  because  the 
market  is  saturated  in  certain  areas.  The 
trend  toward  illiteracy  among  college 
graduates  also  can  be  detected  in  some 
submissions. 

ALLEN:  “Syndicates  must,  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  future,  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  giving  equal  time  and  thought  to 
both  their  creative  and  practical  goals. 
We  at  The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate  approach  planning  and  operations 
from  two  distinct  (and  often  considered 
incompatible)  positions:  manufacturing 
and  service.  We  operate  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  we  are  both:  a  service  and  a 
manufacturing  operation.  Thus  these 
managerial  philosophies  so  often  in  con- 
llict.  must  be  employed.  While  we  do 
operate  this  way  now.  there  was  a  time 
when  we  didn't.  I  can  tei!  you  that  the 
results  from  this  management  position 
are  extremely  encouraging.  The  Christ¬ 
ian  Science  Monitor  News  Service  and 
the  SPIDER-MAN  comic  strip,  to  use 
two  examples,  were  not  stumbled  on  by 
accident.  These  were  planned  after  as¬ 
sessing  needs  of  the  syndicate  iind  the 
market. 
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OHL:  “The  trend  in  the  syndicate 
field  nowadays  seems  to  be  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  offbeat  columns  and  graphics.  CB 
columns  and  comic  strips  were  the 
fad — a  fad  that  has  passed.  Now  readers 
want,  and  editors  are  seeking,  features 
on  bicycles,  restoring  autos  and  the  like. 
Those  features  have  been  the  specialties 
of  magazines  with  limited  circulation, 
but  editors  now  are  getting  those  offiieat 
features  for  their  general  circulation  pa¬ 
pers.” 

ARNOLD:  “Non-continuity  strips 
continue  to  outdistance  continuity  ones 
in  popularity — and  I  imagine  they  will  do 
so  in  the  future.  Panels  will  continue  to 
be  more  vulnerable  to  cancellation  than 
strips  or  columns.  Puzzles  seem  to  be 
getting  more  popular  (1  have  none  for 
sale). 

“My  big  gamble  of  the  day  is  the  result 
of  the  startling  popularity  of  a  fiction  fea¬ 
ture  we  have  run  in  The  Chronicle — and 
the  startling  popularity  of  a  paperback 
called  THE  SERIAL  ...  I  shouldn't  be 
at  all  surprised  if  the  time  isn't  ripe  to 
bring  fiction  back  into  newspapers,  as 
breaking  news  goes  on  being  pre-empted 
by  The  Eye  .  .  .  Like  all  syndicates, 
we  are  constantly  engaged  in  batting 
away  features  we  don't  want,  and  niv 
body  else  would  want  either — but  of  late 
I  keep  finding  myself  rejecting  good  fea¬ 
tures  that  might  very  well  make  the 
grade,  this  because  I  now  have  seven 
new  ones  and  it's  an  axiom  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  editors  get  restive  and  want  you 
out  of  their  hair  after  you  have  shown 
three,  or.  at  most.  four.  This  means  that 
already  about  half  our  material  isn't  even 
taken  out  of  the  briefcase  on  any  given 
stop.  How  can  I  add  more?" 

D'ANGELO:  “When  we  add  new  fea¬ 
tures  to  our  list,  we  seek  material  we  are 
convinced  will  be  of  long-lasting  value  to 
our  clients  and  their  readers.  We  avoid 
faddish  material.  We  select  subjects  that 
are  reflective  of  new  directions  in 
American  lifestyles.  In  the  past  year 
we've  introduced  an  outstanding  indoor 
plants  column  by  Pdvin  McDonald  and  a 
nutritional  cooking  column  since  atten¬ 
tion  to  nutrition  is  becoming  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  family  diet.  We've  ex¬ 
panded  the  scope  of  features  derived 
from  such  outstanding  publications  as 
"Rolling  .Stone"  and  "The  Sunday 
rimes  of  i.ondon"  and  we  have  become 
marketers  for  service  features  such  as 
the  Inside  I  ootball  Report  and  the  Won- 
deiLul  World  of  Animals." 

Me  MEH;1.:  “As  for  trends,  there  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  strong  demand  for  self-help 
features.  Readers'  appetites  for  how  they 
can  improve  themselves  economically, 
mentally  and  physically  continue  to  be 
strong.  I  think  we're  all  noticing  an  in¬ 
crease  in  service-oriented  features,  fea¬ 
tures  that  deal  specifically  with  money, 
time  and  problems.  We're  noticing  that 
more  and  more  groups  are  out  there,  and 
that  their  needs  can  be  filled  with  fea¬ 


tures  geared  to  them — CBeis,  working 
women,  retirees,  singles,  etc." 

OSENENKO:  “Submissions  are  on 
the  increase  from  TV  writers,  producers, 
agents,  etc.,  much  of  it  too  esoteric  and 
remote,  probably  rejects.  Overall,  the 
material  is  worse.  This  forces  syndicates 
to  become  more  creative,  who,  due  to 
limited  personnel  of  this  capacity,  cannot 
fully  comply." 


Any  increase  (or  decrease)  in  any  specific 
subject  areas  covered  by  features  in  the  last 
two  years  or  anticipation  of  such  realign¬ 
ment  in  the  new  year? 


SHERRY:  "Yes,  many  new  subjects 
are  being  covered,  particularly 
specialized  subjects  such  as  sex,  single 
living  and  wine.  I  believe  these  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase,  as  the  newspapers 
probe  for  the  lifestyle  of  their  readers, 
but  because  of  their  diversity,  few  have 
the  opportunity  to  become  'big  ticket'." 

GOLDBERG:  “Investigative  report¬ 
ing  was  virtually  synonomous  with  Jack 
Anderson  at  the  start  of  the  decade.  By 
the  mid-'7()s  the  woods  were  crawling 
with  imitators  and  rivals,  but  the  surge  is 
now  ebbing.  Too  much  of  a  good  thing 
can  be  harmful,  and  a  multitude  of  ex¬ 
poses  can  breed  cynicism  on  the  part  of 
readers. 

“With  local  and  neighborhood  news 
continuing  to  gain  preeminence  on  front 
pages,  syndicates  will  have  to  translate 
national  and  economic  news  into  stories 
that  are  important  to  individual  house¬ 
holders.  What  readers  want  to  know  is: 
“How  does  this  news  affect  me  right 
now?" 

D'ANGEI.O:  “We  have  noticed  no 
decrease  in  client  interest  in  specific  sub¬ 
ject  areas.  Our  basic  stable  of  service 
features,  comics  and  editorial  commen¬ 
tary  remains  strong  and  our  new  material 
is  growing  well." 

OHL:  "There  seems  to  be  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  sports  features  that  can 
be  squeezed  in  by  editors.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  sports  section  is  the  target  of 
women  in  sports,  kids  in  sports,  more 
and  more  teams  and  more  and  more  ad¬ 
vertising  aimed  at  the  sports  section  to 
diminish  the  newshole.  However,  the 
new  family  type  (former  women's  sec¬ 
tions)  sections  are  yawning  and  in  need 
of  features.  Also  there  is  a  trend  for 
editors  to  develop  more  specialty  pages 
and  sections  once  a  week. 

“However,  only  limited  sales  could  be 
realized  from  those  specialty  features  by 
the  syndicates,  so  the  editors  probably 
won't  be  served  too  well  in  this  regard. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  editors  will  want 
more  offbeat  and  fad  features,  and  those 
will  go  in  and  out  of  shops  like  revolving 
doors." 

OSENENKO:  “Catering  to  change 
and  a  daily  'surprise'  with  series  and 
(Continued  on  page  36d) 
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one-shot  articles  geared  to  all  age  levels, 
particularly  youth,  works  for  many  pa¬ 
pers.  These  must  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  local  news  and  feature  content. 

“Editors  must  be  supported  by  syndi¬ 
cates.  anticipating  trends,  fads,  social 
happenings  to  provide  the  material  con¬ 
cerning  people  and  readers  themselves, 
that  people  are  most  interested  in." 

METZ:  “.As  newspapers  continue  to 
become  more  compartmentalized  we'll 
see  even  more  specialty  features.  .Syndi¬ 
cates  may  provide  more  specialized  'ser¬ 
vices'  to  help  newspapers  1111  these  spe¬ 
cial  sections,  e.g.  hobby  package,  sports 
package,  leisure  package. 

“In  spite  of  trend  of  recent  years, 
there  will  eventually  (perhaps  in  2  to  3 
years)  be  a  boom  in  science-medicine- 
enviionment-technology  material  that 
newspapers  will  want.  This  will  be  pai- 
ticularly  consumer  oriented.  Sudden 
demand  may  catch  many  organizations 
by  surprise,  and  they  will  not  have  wiit- 
ei's  who  aie  skilled  enough  to  piepaie 
this  kind  of  mateiial.  .Add  to  that  an  in- 
ciease  in  consumer-oriented  material  of 
all  kinds." 

.AEI.EN:  “The  building  pressuies  on 
piofits  dictate  that  syndicates  develop 
featuies  w  hich  will  work  for  newspapeis 
immediately  and  for  a  continuing  period 
of  time.  The  squeeze  on  the  margins 
thiough  the  years  now  necessitates  ligid 
discipline  in  this  aiea.  Also.  I  feel,  a  fi¬ 
nancially  secure  syndicate  will  insuie 
and  instill  confidence  in  itself,  the  ciea- 
tive  community  and  the  maiket.  This  will 
translate  to  quality,  beneficial  features 
for  newspapers  and.  in  turn,  piofits  for 


.4/iy  ehannmn  in-put  from  editors  on 
what  they  need? 


OHL:  "Most  editors  in  the  nation  do 
not  have  any  in-put  for  what  syndicates 
can  do  for  them.  They  lely  on  mechani¬ 
cal  and  electionic  advances  to  PUSH 
them  into  wanting  different  features 
sei  ved  to  them  in  different  ways." 

METZ:  “Changing  in-put  IVom  editors 
on  what  they  need  would  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  this  business — indeed  any 
substantial  in-put  from  editor  s  (excepting 
complaints,  of  course)  would  be  wel¬ 
come.  Most  editors  don't  seem  too  in¬ 
terested  in  working  with  a  syndicate  on 
new  featuies. 

“They  leave  that  expensive  and 
somewhat  risky  business  to  us.  and  then 
they  will  buy  or  pass  .  .  .or  wonder  why 
we  can't  produce  what  they  'need.'  in 
spite  of  the  fact  they  aren't  saying  just 
what  that  is." 

SHERRY:  “Editors  are  more  tlexible. 
Many  are  willing  to  experiment.  I  would 
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say  that  there  have  been  a  lot  of  false 
trends  occasioned  by  individualistic  suc¬ 
cesses  that  really  can't  be  successfully 
duplicated.  The  copies  are  rarely  as  good 
as  the  original.  (A  case  in  point.  Star 
Wars.  Everybody  has  been  chasing 
Space  comic  strips,  but  none  can  ever 
come  up  to  the  charm  and  originality  of 
the  movie.  Without  that  element,  their 
chances  for  success  are  limited)." 

McMEEL:  "Editors  are  continually 
looking  for  good  writing — good  gossip 
and  profile  features — good  comic  strips 
that  will  appeal  to  a  defined  audience 
which  they  are  not  reaching  or  if  so,  only 
marginally — newspaper  in  the  classroom 
material,  self-help,  etc. 

“Comics,  particularly,  are  going 
through  radical  changes.  No  longer  will  a 
simple  storyline  with  'down-home' 
characters  be  acceptable.  Strips  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  focus  on  classes  of  readers, 
and  probably  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
the  comic  page  will  more  generally  re- 
llect  that  trend.  We  frequently  go  after 
prescribed  groups  in  our  marketing  ap¬ 
proach.  and  the  sirccess  of  our  stronger 
featur  es  indicates  it  is  a  sound  appr  oach. 

“A  great  number  of  the  editors  do  not 
know  who  they  really  want  to  appeal  to 
...  It  represents  a  problem  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate  in  so  far  as  its  own  financial  in¬ 
volvement  is  concerned  since  it  is  terri¬ 
bly  expensive  to  try  and  break  new- 
ground — to  try  new  experimentation 
without  the  solid  suppor  t  of  the  mar  ket. 

“.Another  problem  area  is  that  editors' 
treatment  of  features  generally  remains 
the  same.  They  buy  them  .  .  .  they 
pigeon-hole  them  .  .  .  they  forget  them. 
One  editor  once  told  me  that  buying  fea- 
tures  is  like  stocking  a  supermarket 
shelf.  Unfortunately.  I  see  a  great  deal 
more  imagination  in  our  supermarkets 
than  I  do  in  our  newspapers." 

OSENENKO:  “Editors  as  a  rule,  no 
more  want  to  get  involved  in  suggesting 
in-put  to  syndicates  than  would  want  to 
hear'  how  to  run  their  newspaper  from 
syndicates. 

“Like  editors,  syndicates  must  apply 
their  best  editor  ial  thinking  to  market  po¬ 
tential  on  an  empirical  basis,  wet  their 
finger,  stick  it  in  the  air.  and  hope  the 
wind  is  blowing  in  the  right  direction." 

I  ELTON:  “We  feel  that  editors  are 
looking  for  ways  to  capture  special  inter¬ 
est  groups,  especially  the  youth  market, 
and  are  exploring  means  to  make  their 
newspapers  useful  tools  for  the  reader  s. 
Eor  this  reason  we  expect  the  demand 
for  'how-to'  features  to  increase." 

D' .ANGELO:  “King  has  always  kept 
in  close  contact  with  editor  s  not  just  to 
sell  them  features  but  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  features  they  want  and  how  we 
can  improve  our  cur  rent  features.  We  do 
this  through  personal  calls  on  editors, 
by  attending  trade  association  meetings 
and  by  use  of  questionnaires." 

(To  he  continued  next  week.) 


Cincinnatti  pact 

(Continued  from  pant’  S) 

A  group  of  131  employes  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  have  filed  suit  to  block  a 
proposed  joint  operating  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Post  and  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  Federal  District 
Court  in  Cincinnati  (December  28)  by 
members  of  the  Cincinnati  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  3. 

The  suit,  filed  independently  by  the 
131  employes,  was  not  considered  an  of¬ 
ficial  union  action. 

If  the  joint  agreement  is  approved,  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  500  Post 
employes  from  various  departments 
could  lose  their  jobs. 

In  their  suit,  the  Post  employes  asked 
for  the  following: 

•  An  injunction  prohibiting  Attorney 
General  Griffin  B.  Bell  from  granting  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  proposal  submitted  by  E. 
W.  Scripps  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Post,  and  by  the  Enquirer. 

•  An  injunction  prohibiting  Scripps 
and  the  Enquirer  from  carrying  out  the 
agreement. 

•  An  order  for  Scripps  to  honor  a  1974 
agr  eement  with  the  Post  under  which  1 19 
Post  printers  were  assured  they  would 
“be  continuously  employed  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  working  lives  as  print¬ 
ers." 

•  An  awar  d  of  damages  compensating 
the  printers  for  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  suit. 

•  .An  injunction  prohibiting  the  En¬ 
quirer  “from  continuing  to  interfere  with 
the  terms  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  Scripps  and  the 
plaintiffs." 

The  printers'  suit  also  asks  that  the 
Newspaper  Pr  eservation  Act  be  declared 
unconstitutional  under  the  due  process 
section  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  It  con¬ 
tends  that  the  proposed  agr  eement  does 
not  qualify  for  exemption  from  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  because  the  Post  does  not  meet 
the  conditions  of  “a  failing  newspaper" 
as  stipulated  by  the  Newspaper  Preser¬ 
vation  Act. 

Heloise  dead  at  58; 
column  will  continue 

Heloise  Bow  les.  58,  author  of  the  syn¬ 
dicated  “Hints  from  Heloise”,  died  De¬ 
cember  28  of  a  heart  attack  and 
pneumonia  at  Baptist  Memorial  Hospital 
in  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

Heloise's  daughter.  Ponce  Cruse,  who 
had  worked  with  her  mother  for  the  past 
four  years  is  to  take  over  under  the 
byline  Heloise  11.  Her  daughter  has 
edited  the  column,  been  a  regular  con¬ 
tributor,  and  supervised  a  staff  of  five 
from  the  north  San  Antonio  apartment 
where  Heloise  had  lived  since  l%6. 
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Public  groups  make  plans  for  future  expansions 


Gannett  Company  has  hud  an  increase 
in  comparative  earnings  for  40  consecu¬ 
tive  quarters,  reported  president  Allen 
H.  Neuharth  in  a  1977  year-end  review. 

Key  developments  for  Gannett  in  1977 
were  the  addition  of  21  newspapers  in 
nine  states,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
regional  vicepresident  management  sys¬ 
tem,  he  stated.  Gannett,  which  has 
newspapers  in  Ft.  Myers  and  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  Ft.  Collins, 
Colo.,  four  of  the  nation's  nine  fastest 
growing  cities,  is  “now  a  truly  nation¬ 
wide  public  newspaper  company,”  he 
stated. 

According  to  Douglas  H.  McCorkin- 
dale,  vicepresident  and  general  counsel, 
Gannett's  earnings  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1977  were  up  17%  over  1976. 
“Those  who  predict  $2.60  per  share 
(earnings)  should  not  be  embarrassed  by 
their  predictions,”  he  stated.  Total  ad 
volume  rose  more  than  5%  for  the  first 
ten  periods,  and  Sunday  circulation 
gained  3.5%. 

For  1978,  McCorkindale  predicted  a 
2-4%  increase  in  ad  linage,  and  a  price 
increase  in  the  7-8%  range.  Circulation 
growth  will  be  up  1%  for  dailies,  and 
1-3%  for  Sunday  papers  next  year,  he 
stated. 

At  the  end  of  1977,  it  was  “unlikely 
and  unwise  (for  Gannett)  to  prepay  (its) 
low  interest  debt,  “McCorkindale  noted,  r 
It  is  currently  warehousing  its  funds, 
keeping  its  commercial  paper  outstand¬ 
ing  for  additional  acquisition  oppor¬ 
tunities,  he  said. 

McCorkindale  also  predicted  a  payroll 
increase  of  6%  for  1978,  employees  fig¬ 
ures  down  or  flat;  fringe  benefits  up  9%, 
mechanical  productivity  per  page  up  8%; 
capital  expenditures  up  $2  million,  near 
the  $28  million  mark;  and  depreciation  at 
$20  million.  For  the  company’s  second 
decade  he  foresaw  “predictable  steady 
earnings  growth,  no  dramatic  increases, 
the  same  aggressive  acquisition  growth, 
and  regional  division  management.” 

In  a  question  period  following  the  pre¬ 
sentation  at  the  “Outlook  for  the  Media” 
conference  in  New  York  December  6, 
Neuharth  said  Gannett  “would  like  to  fill 
out”  the  hole  in  its  properties  in  the 
Southeast;  the  company  is  currently  in 
the  process  of  discussing  a  new  acquisi¬ 
tion  in  that  area,  he  said.  Other  areas 
mentioned  by  Neuharth  as  potential 
growth  possibilities  for  Gannett  were  the  | 
Northwest  and  “pockets  in  the  South, 
West  and  Midwest,”;  Gannett  is  not 
very  acitive  in  seeking  acquisitions  in  the 
Northeast,  he  stated. 

Philip  T.  Gialanella.  vicepresident, 
Gannett  South  said  Gannett's  joint 
agency  newspaper  operations,  e.g.,  in 
Honolulu,  Nashville,  and  Shreveport, 
“will  continue  to  grow  where  competing 
same  city  newspapers  survive  and  th¬ 
rive.” 
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Discussing  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission's  restraint  of  trade  action  against 
the  Times-Mirror  Corp.,  McCorkindale 
predicted  “some  kind  of  initial  decision” 
in  1978  that  the  Times-Mirror  will  ap¬ 
peal.  “It  will  have  no  impact  for  at  least 
five  years,”  he  stated. 

Asked  about  Senator  Morris  Udall’s 
efforts  to  break  up  group  ownership  of 
newspapers,  Neuharth  said,  “Mo’s  heart 
is  not  in  this.  I  think  he  will  continue  to 
get  whatever  attention  he  can  from  the 
media,  but  I  don't  think  anything  will 
happen  to  impede  acquisitions  by  Gan¬ 
nett,  Knight-Ridder,  Cap  Cities.”  He 
also  said  it  was  “unlikely  in  the  near 
term”  that  Gannett  would  attempt  to  ac¬ 
quire  properties  other  newspapers;  it  will 
“concentrate  on  daily  newspapers  of 
medium  size,”  he  said. 

Knight-Ridder  is  anticipating  a  good 
year  in  1978,  with  lower  newsprint  price 
increases,  more  circulation  price  in¬ 
creases,  and  an  8%  jump  in  overall  ad¬ 
vertising  rates. 

According  to  William  A.  Ott,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  operations,  Knight-Ridder,  which 
uses  approximately  550, ()()()  tons  of 
newsprint  annually,  expects  newsprint 
prices  to  be  up  by  a  lesser  percentage  in 
1978  than  in  1977. 

Following  the  example  of  the  com¬ 


pany's  Sunday  Philadelphia  Inqairer, 
whose  price  was  raised  from  35  to  50 
cents  November  13,  other  Knight-Ridder 
dailies  will  “probably”  increase  their 
prices  in  1978,  Ott  said.  And  he  noted 
that  wage  rates  would  rise  in  the  range  of 
8%. 

Knight-Ridder,  reported  Edward  T. 
Parmelee,  president  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspaper  Sales,  does  “not  foresee 
continued  growth  at  the  pace  of  the  past 
two  years”  but  is  “optimistic  near — term 
and  (expects)  to  substantially  expand 
(its)  advertising  base  over  the  next  12 
months.” 

To  expand  this  base,  the  company  will 
emphasize  the  needs  of  its  advertisers  by 
providing  preprint  and/or  run-of-press 
zoning  (18  out  of  21  Knight-Ridder  prop¬ 
erties  already  provide  this,  compared  to 
12  in  1976),  saturation  marketing  via 
combined  carrier  and  mail  distribution 
(II  properties  provide  this  now,  com¬ 
pared  to  six  in  1976),  free  distribution 
weeklies  (eight  dailies  operate  such 
weeklies  now,  and  at  least  three  more 
will  be  started  in  1978),  and  uniform, 
standardized  ad  policies.  The  last  will 
include  universal  credit  procedures,  uni¬ 
form  discounted  space  spot  programs. 


(Cantinaed  an  pa  fie  5S) 


Roy  Henderson  says... 

“We  have  to  be  sure  we’re 
offering  our  carriers 
the  best! 

I’ve  shopped...  and  I  use 
Church  Rickards,  Whitlock.  director  of  circulation 

THE  TRIBUNE.  SOUTH  BEND.  IN 

They  have  THE  BEST  24-hour  accident  insurance  around. 


4  They  cover  the  accidents  that  really  happen,  not  just  the  unusual  ones  that 
so  many  plans  emphasize. 

*  Their  "on  route"  coverage  pays  in  addition  to  the  basic  24-hour-a-day-7 
days-a-week  protection,  our  carriers  are  "doubly  protected"  on  the  jobi 

*  We  really  get  what  we  pay  for-all  of  the  expenses  on  the  vast  majority  of 
our  claims  are  paid  in  full. 

*  They  are  easy,  quick,  and  thorough...  claims  in  by  Friday... checks  out  by 
Tuesday.  No  red  tape  and  no  hassles  on  our  part. 

Ask  today  for  their  FREE  Claim  Comparison  Service.  It's  the  only  way  to 
make  sure  you're  offering  your  carriers  THE  BEST  protection  available!" 

Call  Us-Toll  Free 
(800)  323-0227 

or  mail  this  coupon  today 


Church  Rickards,  Whitlock  &  Co.,  Inc. 

10001  Roosevelt  Road,  Westchester,  II  60153 

Over  50  Years  of  Profitable  Circulation  Promotion  for  Daily  Newspapers 


Name  _ 

Company  — 
I  Address  _ 

I 

I  City  &  State 
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Top  newspaper  ad  efforts  in  1977 


By  Hank  Simons 
V'iccpresident.  creative  director 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 

Herewith  are  a  few  notes  on  some  in¬ 
teresting  newspaper  ads  of  1977 — not 
necessarily  the  best  ads  (a  questionable 
kind  of  category),  but  a  few  top-of-the- 
mind  efforts  that  show  the  newspaper 
medium  at  its  best. 

4  reasons  why 
YOU  sliould  read  the  label 
before  you  take  a  pain  reliever. 


Bristol  Myers — An  important  function 
of  advertising  is  image  building,  for  a 
product  and  for  a  company.  Bristol- 
Myers  enhanced  their  corporate  image  as 
a  responsible  provider  of  proprietary 
drug  products  with  this  ad  at  the  same 
time  that  they  piomoted  the  product. 
Excedrin.  .A  socially  useful  use  of  adver¬ 
tising.  too.  at  a  time  when  drug  abuse  is  a 
matter  of  growing  concern. 

CATS: 

SAY  THE 
SECRET  WORD 
AND  SAVE 
UPT030<. 


--■'tv’l 

i 


The 

Nferit 

Report 

Atwo-ycar  update  on  the  cigarette  that  set  a 
new  take  standard  for  low  tar  snwking 


u 


m 
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IS  vtMr3  79%OrAllMKRrrSnGkr^Canin( 
Fmm  High  Tar  HrtwH _ 


Rk  hmood  Rrscjn  h  Tfatn  fttlrtls 

TjirrlrdFUwK  Tfoaffo 


■Kfsft.fteNrwMl  Rn  Driners 

1a*4e(M  ( H«\inK  IJpTii 


Merit — This  double  truck  shows  one 
of  the  things  that  the  newspaper  can  do 
superbly  well — convey  a  great  deal  of 
information  and  present  a  closely 
reasoned  argument.  In  today's  skeptical 
consumer  climate  this  kind  of  ability  is 
often  required  by  the  advertiser.  This 
particular  Merit  ad.  which  broke  just  a 


MERIT 


few  days  ago,  is  the  48th  in  a  series  of  ads 
that  is  virtually  unique.  The  unusual  as¬ 
pect  is  that  each  one  of  these  ads  has 
been  completely  different.  Leo  Buinett 
has  avoided  repeated  insertions  of  the 
same  ad  .  .  .  thereby  keeping  interest  in 
the  campaign  fresh  and  newsy  as  a 
newspaper  campaign  should  be. 


S/^ADOUT45%OH 
YOUR  COFFEE, 
NEW  YORK. 


One  10-oz  jor  of  Nescofe  Insronr  Coffee  mokes  the  some 
omounr  of  greor  coffee  os  2)6  pounds  of  ground  roost. 

More  Imporront  -  Nescafe  costs  obout  $3D0  less.' 


Nescafe.  Wcxids  favorite  brond  of  instant  coffees. 


Z  ^  Aod  now  This 

I  coupon  sov'cs  vou 

rrkTVA 


Meow  Mix — Humor,  when  it  doesn't 
get  in  the  way  of  the  sales  message,  is  an 
advertising  plus.  Here  it  doesn't  get  in 
the  way  ...  it  provides  attention  getting 
qualities  for  a  product  which  no  pur¬ 
chaser  is  going  to  try. 
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Nescafe — One  man's  crisis  is  another 
man's  opportunity.  The  steep  rise  in  cof¬ 
fee  prices  last  year  worried  coffee  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Nescafe  saw  it  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sei  ve  the  consumer  by  explain¬ 
ing  that  Nescafe  instant  represented  a 
great  value  vis  a  vis  ground  roast.  They 
turned  to  new  spapers  because  they  had  a 


news  story  to  tell  .  .  .  and  the  local  nature 
of  the  medium  allowed  them  to  tailor  the 
message  for  maximum  impact.  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  agency  scheduled  the  campaign  in 
some  KM)  newspapers  and  the  headlines 
and  the  coupons  were  tailored  market  by 
market  to  reflect  the  savings  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  market  (which  varied). 
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W«  otk#d  Lorry  "Iron  Mon"  Bocklund, 
hoovy  duty  mochonk  of  Lokothoro  Ford, 
why  ho  bought  hit  *67  Oodgo  RT.  ‘69 
Chovrolot  Von.  ‘69  Volktwogen.  *67  Old- 
tmobllo.  ond  hit  *71  Ronchoro  oil  from 
Lokothoro  Ford. 


A  STATEMENT  FROM 
KELLOGG  COMIYVNY 
ON  THE  NUTRITIONAL 
VALUE  OF 

READV6WEETENED  CEREALS. 


In  the  (Mst  levk  monthv  tnvte  fwi  Occn 
comit1erAbiecntici»mcrf«M<1y-svwretMf«1 

Tbeimpbuition'ittutreMly  s\M‘ctened 
cereals  lue  rioi  nutrtttous  ^  pef^Mps  even 
fwnrrful  tor  young  chWren  ThisissimtJNnotso 
VVe.  at  KeUogg  s.  twe  aKsaysbekvect  ttvu 
MV  would  HOC  rei  rwm  ir  business  long  it  Me  cfid 
fXK  fvcMcie  Vnencans  o»  at  ages  with  a 
wofthwh*k'  nutmiouspfortxi 

Beoiuse  t  he  ategatKxis  you  hasv  heard 
arefalse  -  oiatbest  rnisle.wiing  wcptesent 
thelo«own'gfactsfotyOufcon*i«eratK)r.  We 
invite  you  to  c  heck  the  refereix  es  yoursel*.  and 
wTite  us  tot  additionai  intorniaton 


I  #h#  fob  securl#yf 

~  LARRY  UCKLUND 


Lakeshore  Ford — Lest  people  get  the 
idea  that  all  good  advertising  is  produced 
in  New  York  and  Chicago,  we  herewith 
present  a  small  space  campaign  out  of 
Munising.  Michigan,  on  behalf  of  Lake- 
shore  Ford.  The  campaign  consists  of  a 
series  of  small  space  endorsements  of 
Lakeshore  by  satisfied  customers. 


Kellogg — This  double  truck  was  Kel-  products  marketed  specifically  to  chil- 
logg's  corporate  response  to  a  rising  tide  dren.  Again,  this  shows  the  ability  of  the 
of  criticism  of  the  high  levels  of  sugar  in  large  newspaper  page  to  provide  a  great 
the  American  diet,  particularly  in  the  diet  deal  of  organized  information  in  support 
of  children  and  particularly  in  cereal  of  a  particular  argument. 


New  Ibrk  owes  it  to  itself 
to  leam  the  facts  about  Concorde. 


Air  France — Not  only  is  the  news¬ 
paper  a  place  to  present  facts,  but  the 
arguments  can  be  easily  localized.  Air 
France  used  this  ad  to  argue  for  the  Con¬ 
corde  and  localized  it  to  the  New  York 
market  where  opposition  to  the  Con¬ 
corde  landings  centered. 

Ganz  to  president 
of  Multi-Ad  Services 

Raymond  Ganz  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Multi-Ad  Services.  Inc.,  effective 
January  1.  1978.  Fie  will  succeed  John  S. 
Feser,  who  will  become  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Ganz  joined  Multi- Ad  in  l%()  as  a  divi¬ 
sional  sales  representative  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  product  manager  in  1963  and  to 
divisional  sales  manager  in  1%6.  In  1968, 
he  became  office  manager  and  in  1970 
was  promoted  to  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent/general  manager. 
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Year-end  review 

(Continued  froDi  pufie  16) 

OWNERSHIP  CHANGES 

Sales  of  daily  newspaper  properties 
slowed  a  little  in  1977  but  the  activity  in 
the  non-daily  field  w'as  bullish  as  pub¬ 
lishers  went  shopping  for  shoppers. 

One  of  the  largest  transactions  in¬ 
volved  the  purchase  of  a  major  free  dis¬ 
tribution  Pennysaver  group  in  Arizona 
by  Cox  Enterprises. 

Harte-Hanks  and  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago,  the  two  leaders  among 
daily  newspaper  publishers  with  shop¬ 
pers.  picked  up  several  more  in  Califor¬ 
nia  markets.  Panax  Corp.  also  added 
more  advertising  papers  to  its  growing 
list,  including  a  l(M).()00  group  in  Mary¬ 
land. 

The  1977  roundup  of  non-daily  news¬ 
paper  sales  contains  130  weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly  and  tri-weekly  publications, 
many  with  both  paid  and  free  circulation. 
This  is  the  highest  number  ever  recorded 
in  an  E&P  annual  review. 

Congressman  Morris  Udall,  Arizona 
Democrat,  may  be  responsible  to  a  large 
degree  for  a  marked  drop  in  the  number 
of  sales  in  the  daily  field.  Only  42  were 
reported  in  1977  as  compared  with  71 
announced  in  the  previous  year.  (Note; 
Several  '76  sales  were  completed  in 
1977). 

Udall's  Competition  Review  Act 
(H.R.  6098)  calling  for  a  Congressional 
Commission  to  study  the  extent  and  na¬ 
ture  of  competition  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  (and  others)  and  to  examine  the 
various  laws  that  influence  sales  and 
mergers  rests  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  and  Corpo¬ 
rate  Law. 

The  .Arizona  lawmaker,  who  hails 
from  birthplace  of  the  Newspaper  Pres¬ 
ervation  Act  (signed  by  President  Nixon 
in  1970).  has  introduced  another  bill 
which  he  says  is  designed  to  preserve 
family  ownership  of  newspapers  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  easier  to  provide  for  inheritance 
taxes. 

Udall  explained  that  he  was  motivated 
by  the  change  of  ownership  of  the  Tuc¬ 
son  newspapers  in  recent  years.  He  was 
one  of  many  sponsors  of  the  original  bail¬ 
ing  Newspaper  Act  (renamed  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act)  which  allowed 
some  common  business  operations  by 
competitive  newspapers  in  a  single  plant 
so  long  as  they  didn't  engage  in  preda¬ 
tory  practices  that  violate  antitrust  regu¬ 
lations. 

After  certain  court-approved  modifica¬ 
tions  had  been  made,  the  Tucson  Citizen 
and  the  Arizona  Star  continued  a  joint 
operating  arrangement  first  executed  in 
1940.  The  Star  has  been  sold  in  recent 
years  to  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  and 
the  Citizen  to  the  Gannett  Co.  They 
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maintain  separate  news  and  editorial 
policies. 

"One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  independent  local 
newspapers."  Udall  said,  "is  the  devas¬ 
tating  effect  of  estate  taxes.  More  and 
more  newspaper  owners,  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  their  estates  will  not 
be  able  to  both  pay  the  estate  taxes  and 
maintain  their  newspapers,  have  opted  to 
sell  their  newspapers  in  tax-free  ex¬ 
changes  for  the  stock  of  chains  and  other 
publicly  traded  corporations." 

Hearings  on  both  Udall  measures, 
which  other  members  of  Congress  are 
supporting,  will  probably  be  scheduled 
early  in  1978.  The  main  provision  of  the 
tax  bill  would  allow  owners  of  a  family 
newspaper  (daily  or  weekly)  to  establish 
an  advance  estate  tax  payment  trust  into 
which  as  much  as  half  of  the  pre-tax 
earnings  could  be  deposited  and  invested 
in  government  securities.  If  the  owners 
sold  the  newspaper  during  the  life  of  the 
trust  there  would  be  a  penalty. 

Three  large  newspapers  were  involved 
in  whopping  deals  in  1977.  Combined 
Communications  Inc.,  the  Phoenix- 
based  conglomerate  with  newspapers, 
billboards,  film-making,  broadcast  and 
other  businesses,  paid  $17.8  million  in 
cash  and  stcKks  for  the  Knowland  fami¬ 
ly's  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trihnne,  a  seven- 
day  evening  and  Sunday  paper  with 
178,000  weekday  and  2()4.(K)0  Sunday 
circulation. 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and 
Times,  with  more  than  600.000 
morning-evening  sales  and  4()().0(K)  on 
Sunday,  went  for  $125  million  to  Capital 
Cities  Communications  Inc.,  New 
York-based  public  company  with  pub¬ 
lishing  and  broadcasting  properties  from 
coast  to  coast.  To  some  of  the  17 
employes  who  became  "instant  milli¬ 
onaires"  by  the  transaction,  there  was  a 
touch  of  irony  as  they  recalled  it  w  as  just 
20  years  ago  that  the  Star  Company  had 
to  get  rid  of  its  television  station  as  an 
antitrust  remedy.  Now  the  newspaper  is 
owned  by  a  company  that  is  primarily 
engaged  in  radio  and  tv. 

The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening;  News, 
owned  for  many  years  by  the  Edward  H. 
Butler  family,  was  sold  to  Blue  Chip 
Stamps  Co.  of  California,  an  enterprise 
controlled  by  Warren  Buffett.  His  other 
newspaper  interests  include  a  large  block 
of  Washington  Post  Co.  stock  and  the 
weekly  Sunpapers  in  Omaha  which  boast 
possession  of  a  lAilitzer  Prize.  The  new 
owner  moved  immediately  to  add  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition  to  embellish  the  Buffalo 
News'  nearly  3(K).()(K)  weekday  circula¬ 
tion. 

Most  of  the  established  newspaper 
groups  enlarged  their  holdings.  S.  I. 
Newhouse  completed  the  purchase  of 
Booth  Newspapers  (eight  Michigan 
dailies  and  Parade  magazine)  for  $270 
million.  These  acquisitions  were  tallied 


in  the  1976  list  as  were  Gannett  Co.'s 
purchases  (four  Bixby  newspapers  in 
Missouri  and  Oklahoma,  the  13  Speidel 
papers,  and  dailies  in  Monroe  and 
.Shreveport,  La.)  which  were  announced 
in  1976  and  consummated  in  1977. 

Two  publishing  families  said  they  had 
taken  steps  to  assure  continued  control 
of  their  newspapers  by  staff  members. 
Nelson  Poynter's  will  provides  that 
ownership  of  his  shares  in  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  (St.  Petershartz  Times  and  Even- 
in)’  Independent)  will  pass  to  the  Modern 
Media  institute,  a  tax-exempt  educa¬ 
tional  foundation,  with  operating  control 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  hands  of 
employes. 

Before  they  w'ere  injured  in  an  au¬ 
tomobile  accident  in  Nevada,  William 
Loeb  and  his  wife  disclosed  in  a  court 
action  that  they  have  pledged  their 
ownership  of  the  .Manchester  (N.H.) 
Union  Leader  and  Sunday  News  to  the 
employes'  pension  trust. 

Upcoming  in  1978  will  be  the  results  of 
the  biggest  auction  ever  conducted  for  a 
newspaper  property.  Numerous  pros¬ 
pective  buyers  are  competing  for  the 
honor,  profit  and  glory  of  owning  Dela¬ 
ware's  most  prestigious  newspapers — 
the  Wilmin)’ton  News  (mornmg).  Journal 
(evening)  and  News  Journal  (Sunday). 
The  little  state  has  only  one  other  daily — 
the  Delaware  State  News  at  Dover, 
whose  26,(K)0  circulation  is  overshad¬ 
owed  by  the  130,000  circulation  of  the 
duPont  papers. 

Three  years  ago  a  reported  bid  of 
$24.000,0(K)  for  the  Wilmington  news¬ 
papers  was  spurned.  They  have  since 
come  under  the  ownership  of  the  E.  1. 
duPont  de  Nemours  Co.  through  a 
merger  with  Christiana  Securities,  a 
duPont  family  trust. 

In  England,  the  Beaverbrook  News¬ 
papers  (London  Daily  E.\press,  Sunday 
E.xpress  and  Evenin)’  Standard)  were 
saved  from  sinking  by  a  sale  to  Trafalgar 
House  Investments  Ltd.  for  about  $24 
million.  Cunard  Steam-Ship  Co.  is  a 
Trafalgar  subsidiary. 

Times  Mirror  Co.  of  Los  Angeles 
added  to  its  roster  of  sports  publications 
(Golf,  Ski,  Outdoor  Life,  etc.)  by  acquir¬ 
ing  the  Bible  of  Baseball,  the  Sportiii)’ 
News,  which  had  been  owned  by  the 
Spink  family  of  St.  Louis  since  its  found¬ 
ing  in  1886. 

Atlanta  promotions 

Durwood  McAlister,  managing  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  has  been  named 
editor,  succeeding  Jack  Spalding,  who  is 
retiring. 

Jim  Minter.  managing  editor  of  the  A/- 
lanta  Constitution,  moves  into  McAlis¬ 
ter's  post  at  the  Journal,  while  Edward 
Sears,  assistant  Constitution  managing 
editor,  has  been  promoted  to  succeed 
Minter. 
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Daily  newspapers  sold  In  1977 


ALABAMA 

Enterprise  Daily  Ledger 

eveniii^lSiiiuliiy  12,560 
Seller:  Smith  Newspapers 
Buyer:  Opelika-Auburn  Pub.  Co. 

Millard  B.  Grimes,  president 

Opelika-Auburn  Daily  News 

evenin^lSiimlity  1 9,500 

Seller:  Opelika-Auburn  Pub.  Co. 

Millard  B.  Grimes,  president 
Buyer:  Thompson  Newspapers 


ARIZONA 
Mesa  Tribune 

and  Sun  Valley  Spur  Shopper 

e\enin,i>LS(itiinl(iy  a.m.  I}i,230 
.Seller:  R.  W.  Calvert  and 
Garner  Anthony 
Buyer:  Cox  Enterprises 

(Atlanta  Newspapers,  etc) 


ARKANSAS 

Searcy  Daily  Citizen 

eveninfi  5  days  5,400 
Seller:  Jim  Baugh  Jones  and 
Perrin  Jones 

Buyer:  Harte-Hanks  Communications 


CALIFORNIA 

El  Cajon  Californian 

cvcnini,’  14,000 

Seller:  Alton  F.  Baker  Jr. 

Eugene  (Ore.)  Register  Guard 
Buyer:  Landmark  Communications 
Broker:  Mel  Model! 

Escondido  Times/Advocate 

eveniiifilSimday  30,000 

Seller:  Appleby  Family 

Buyer:  Tribune  Company.  Chicago 

Oakland  Tribune 

cvenini’ISatiirday  a.m.  !7fi,000 
.Samlay  204, OOO' 

Seller:  Knowland  Family 

Buyer:  Combined  Communications 

Price:  $17.8  million  cash  and  stocks 

Palo  Alto  Times 

evcniii!’  44,000 

Seller:  Peninsula  Newspapers 
Buyer:  Tribune  Company.  Chicago 
(also  Times  Gazette.  2().()()()  free  and 
Valley  Journal.  6().(KK)  free.) 

Redwood  City  Tribune 

even  ill};  20,000 

Seller:  Peninsula  Newspapers 
Buyer:  Tribune  Company.  Chicago 
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Yuba  City  independent  Herald 

Buyer:  John  P.  McGoff 

Sierra  Publishing  Co. 

Partneiship  formed  by  John  P.  McGoff 
and  Richard  M.  Scaife.  who  purchased 
a  50'^/  interest  from  McGoff. 


COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs  Sun 

nwniiniilSanday  25,000 

.Seller:  William  L.  Armstrong  Sr 

Buyer:  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 

(Oklahoma  City  Times,  etc) 


Greeley  Tribune  &  Republican 

eveniii};  20,000 
.Seller:  Mildred  .S.  Hansen 
Buyer:  Swift  Newspapers 
Carson.  Nev. 


CONNECTICUT 

Greenwich  Time 

evenin}’  5  days  15,000 
Seller:  Gillespie  Family 
Buyer:  Times  Mirror  Co..  Los  Angeles 
Price:  $21  million  stock;  includes 

Stamford  Advocate 

Stamford  Advocate 

eveniii};  30,000 
Seller:  Gillespie  Family 
Buyer:  Times  Mirror  Co..  I.os  Angeles 
Price:  $21  million  stock,  includes 

Greenwich  Times 


IDAHO 

Burley  South  Idaho  Press 

evenin};ISanday  7,400 

Seller:  Hollinger  Newspapers 

Buyer:  Great  Falls  Tribune  Co. 

(Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
subsidiary) 

INDIANA 

Hartford  City  News-Times 

evenini’  4,000 
Seller:  Montfort  Family 
Buyer:  Thomas  R.  Bromeley 
and  others 
(Carmi  (III.)  Times) 

Plymouth  Pilot-News 

eveniii}’  9,000 

Seller:  Boys  Family 

Buyer:  Park  Newspapers.  Ithaca.  N.Y. 

Purchase  includes  two  weeklies  and 

shopper. 

KENTUCKY 

Danville  Advocate  Messenger 
&  Kentucky  Advocate 

eveniii}’  5  days  9,000 
.Sunday  10,000 

Seller:  W.  C.  Alcock.  Mrs.  Koreen 
Alcock  Campbell.  Mrs. 
Josephine  VanWinkle  Foster. 
Mrs.  Gardner  Fox.  Mrs. 
George  Troussoff.  Mrs.  Louise 
VanWinkle  Hutchings. 

Buyer:  Schurz  Communications 
.South  Bend.  Ind. 


{Continued  on  pa}’e  42 1 
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LOUISIANA 

Metairie  Jefferson  Parish  Times 

I’vi'ninf;  7,500 

Seller:  McCormick  &  Co. 

Buyer:  Guide  Newspaper  Corp. 
Purchase  includes  a  shopper. 


MICHIGAN 

Dowagiac  News 

evcninf’  4,000 

Seller:  Richard  L.  Milliman 

Buyer:  Carmage  Walls 

Purchase  includes  Indian  Guide  Shopper 

Dowagiac  News 

evening  4,000 
Seller:  Carmage  Walls 
Buyer:  Daughtry  Newspapers 
Galveston,  Tex. 

Holland  Sentinel 

evening’  17,000 
Seller:  W.  A.  Butler 
Buyer:  Stauffer  Publications 
Topeka.  Kans. 

Niles  Star 

ex  eninfil Saturday  a,m,  8,000 
Seller:  Carmage  Walls 
Buyer:  Daughtry  Newspapers 
Galveston,  Tex. 


MINNESOTA 

Rochester  Post-Bulletin 

evcnintt  34,000 
Seller:  Withers  Family 

Buyer:  Small  Newspapers 

Kankakee,  III. 

Consultant:  George  J.  Cooper 


MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  Star  and  Times 

morning’  325,000;  eveninf’  300,000 

Sunday  400,000 

Seller:  Kansas  City  Star  Co. 

Buyer:  Capital  Cities  Communications 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Price:  $125  million. 


Hornell  Tribune 
&  Sunday  Spectator 

eveninf*  5  days  10,000 
Sunday  15,000 

Seller:  W.  H.  Greenhow  Co. 
(Buisch  family) 

Buyer:  Freedom  Newspapers 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
Broker:  J.  N.  Wells  &  Co. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Lakewood  Ocean  Co.  Daily  Times 

eveninf*  7,400 

Seller:  Christopher  family 

Buyer:  Ingersoll  Publications 

Consultant:  LeRoy  Keller 

Paterson  News 

all  day  64,000 

Seller:  Edward  B.  Haines 

Buyer:  Washington  Star  Com¬ 

munications 
(Joe  L.  Albritton) 
Consultants:  George  J.  Cooper, 

R.  Gary  Gomm 

Union  City  Dispatch 

morninf*  45,930 

Seller:  Robert  L.  Boyle  &  family 
Buyer:  Washington  Star  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc. 

Broker:  Acquivest  Group  Inc.. 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Monday-Friday  277,000 
Saturday  295,000 
Seller:  Butler  Family 

Buyer:  Blue  Chip  Stamps  Inc. 

(Warren  Buffett) 

Price:  $33  million. 

Consultant:  Vincent  J.  Manno 


Oneida  Dispatch 

eveninfilSatnrday  a, in,  12,000 
Seller:  Tuttle  Family 
Buyer:  Ingersoll  Newspapers 
Kingston.  N.Y. 

Norwich  Evening  Sun 

5-days  8,000 

Clienanf’o  Shopper  about  20,000 
Seller:  Thomas  J.  McMahon 
Buyer:  Park  Publications 

Wellsville  Reporter 
&  Sunday  Spectator 

eveninf*  5  days  4,300 
Sunday  15,000 

Seller:  W.  H.  Greenhow  Co. 
Buyer:  Freedom  Newspapers 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Broker:  J.  N.  Wells  &  Co. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Jacksonville  News 

eveninf*  17,000 
Seller:  J.  M.  Robinson  and 
W.  K.  Glasgow 
Buyer:  Freedom  Newspapers 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Kannapolis  Independent 

eveninf*ISunday  14,000 
Seller:  Moore  Estate  (45%  stock) 
Buyer:  Park  Publications 
Ithaca.  N.Y. 

Broker:  John  A.  Park  Jr. 


LeROY  KELLER 

Media  Consultant  •  Broker  •  Appraiser 

555  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

212-688-4060  212-759-2349 


OHIO 

Gallipolis  Tribune 

eveninf*  5  days  6,200 
Seller:  Richard  S.  Owen 
Buyer:  Multimedia,  Greenville,  S.C. 
Price:  $6,000,(X)0  (includes  Point 

Pleasant  Register  in  West 
Virginia.) 

Broker:  Vincent  J.  Manno 

Pomeroy-Middleport  Sentinel 
&  Times-Sentinel 

eveninf*  5  days  5,600 

Sunday  12,000 

Seller:  Richard  S.  Owen 

Buyer:  Multimedia.  Greenville,  S.C. 

Broker:  Vincent  J.  Manno 

Xenia  Daily  Gazette 

eveninf*  13,203 

Middletown  Journal 

eveninf*,  S  26,582 

Piqua  Daily  Call 

eveninf*  11,920 

Seller:  Chew  Newspapers  of  Ohio 
Buyer:  Thomson  Newspapers 
Broker:  J.  N.  Wells  &  Co. 

(Continued  on  paf>e  43) 
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Massillon  Evening  Independent 

eveiiinfi,  19,705 
Seller:  John  E.  Rowe 
Buyer:  Ingersoll  Newspapers 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Sayre-Waverly  Times 

evening  9,000 
Seller:  Dana  S.  Johnston 
Buyer:  Hartford  City  (Ind.)  News- 
Times 

Towanda  Daily  Review 

moniinii  H,300 

Seller:  Turner  Family 

Buyer:  Scranton  Times  Co. 

(Eynett  Family) 


TENNESSEE 

Harriman  Today’s  News 

evening  5  days  5,000 
Seller:  Walter  T.  Pulliam 
Buyer:  l,arry  A.  Nash 


TEXAS 

Borger  News-Herald 

cveniii)’  5  daw  7,400 
.Sunday  8,000 

Seller:  Wittenburg  Family 

Buyer:  Jim  Allison  Jr,  Midland.  Tex. 

Killeen  Herald 

eveniufi  5  days  15,000 
.Sunday  16,000 

Seller:  J.  C.  Gresham  (2()9f  interest) 
Buyer:  Frank  W.  Mayborn.  Temple, 
Tex. 

Fashion  Showcase 

National  newspaper  for  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  hiners  published  17  times  a  year 
40,000 

Seller:  Don  and  Jackie  Donahue 
Buyer:  Harte-Hanks 

Sherman  Democrat 

evenintt  5  da\s  17,000 
Sunday  1 8, 7(H) 

Seller:  Frank  W.  Mayborn  (major  in¬ 
terest  in  Red  River  Valley 
Publishing  Co.) 

Buyer:  Donrey  Media,  Fort  .Smith, 
Ark. 


VERMONT 

Newport  Express 

eveninti  5,000 

.Seller:  Cartee  and  Kelley  Families 
Buyer:  Scripps  League  Newspapers, 
Hillsborough,  Calif. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Point  Pleasant  Register 

ei  e/K'/ig  6,000 


Seller:  Richard  S.  Owen 

Buyer:  Multimedia,  Greenville.  S.C. 

Price:  Sb .000,000  (includes 

Gallipolis  Tribune  in  Ohio) 
Broker:  Vincent  J.  Manno 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Charlotte  Amalie 

Daily  News  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

mornini’  I0,0(H) 

Seller:  Ariel  Melchior  .Sr 
Buyer:  Gannett  Company 
(Agreement  in  principle;  completion  of 
sale  expected  in  I97S) 

VIRGINIA 

Culpeper  Star-Exponent 

mornini’  5,586 
Seller:  Walter  B.  Potter 
Buyer:  Carter  Glass  &  Sons 
Publishers  Inc. 

Courtland  sells  last 
newspaper  holdings 

W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co..  Washington. 
D.C.,  media  brokers,  has  announced  the 
sale  of  the  .Southern  New  York  Pub¬ 
lishers  division  of  Courtland  Communi¬ 
cations  Corporation  to  Kiamesha  Com¬ 
munications  Corporation.  Included  in 
the  sale  are  the  weekly  Repuhiiean 
Watchman  News  of  Monticello,  the  Lib¬ 


erty  Evening’  News,  as  well  as  the  Pen- 
nysaver  and  a  commercial  printing  busi¬ 
ness. 

Courtland  Communications  at  one 
time  owned  weekly  newspaper  groups  in 
the  Cleveland.  Columbus  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  markets,  as  well  as  in  Rockland, 
Sullivan  and  Orange  Counties  in  New 
York  State  and  Bergen  County,  New 
Jersey.  Southern  New  York  was  its  last 
newspaper  group. 

Kiamesha  Communications  is  headed 
by  Hal  Jensen,  former  owner  of  the 
Ledgewood  (N.].)  Star-.lournal. 

Second  phase  begins 
in  computer  system 

Washinfiton  Post  and  Raytheon  Com¬ 
pany  of  Sudbury,  Massachusetts  have 
entered  into  the  second  part  of  their 
two-phase  contract  for  a  220  terminal 
news  entry  and  editing  system.  The  con¬ 
tract  for  the  design  phase  of  the  system, 
which  was  signed  in  August  of  this  year, 
was  completed  in  mid-November. 

According  to  Jack  Lemmon,  a  Post  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  the  two  com¬ 
panies  have  agreed  on  a  functional 
specification  with  installation  scheduled 
for  early  1979.  The  system  will  use  7 
Tandem  T/16  computers  featuring  non¬ 
stop  technology  and  a  central  data  base 
dually  recorded  on  .JOO  megabyte  discs. 

Wire  services  will  be  received  on-line 
and  remote  terminals  will  be  supported. 
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Non-daily  newspapers  sold  in  1977 


ALABAMA 

Tuscaloosa  Graphic 

Thursday  4,600  paid:  300  free 
Seller:  Karl  Elebash  Jr. 

Buyer:  Tuscaloosa  News 
(James  Boone  Jr.) 

Phenix  Citizen 

Thursday  4,800  paid 
Seller:  Millard  Grimes 
Buyer:  Thomson  Newspapers 

Monitor  News  Leader  (Boaz) 

Limestone  Reporter  (Athens) 

(Discontinued  after  sale) 

Limestone  Shopping  Guide 

Seller:  Richard  N.  Hammell 
Buyer:  Robert  Bryan, 

publisher.  Cullman  (Ala.)  Times 

ARIZONA 

Pennysaver  group  (Phoenix) 

165,000 

Seller:  Gerald  Story 
Buyer:  Cox  Enterprises 

ARKANSAS 

Eureka  Springs  Times-Echo 

Thursday  3,300  paid 
Seller:  Donrey  Media  Group 
Buyer:  R.  E.  Phillips 

Searcy  White  County  Citizen 

Wednesday  1,150  paid,  11,000  free 
Seller:  Jones  family 
Buyer:  Harte-Hanks  Comms. 

CALIFORNIA 

Artesia  Advocate  &  News 

Wednesday  41,000  free,  5,200  paid 
Seller:  Gale  Brandon 
Buyer:  W.  J.  McGiffin  Newspaper  Co. 
Broker:  Mel  Hodeil 


Berkeley  Elmwood-Claremont 
Press 

Weekly  5,0(X) 

Buyer:  W.  A.  and  William  Brown 

Blyth  Palo  Verde  Valley  Times 
and  Spur  Shopper 

Wednesday  280  free,  4,818  paid 
Seller:  W.  D.  Spencer 
Buyer:  Cox  Enterprises 

Carmel  Pine  Cone  and 
Valley  Outlook 

Thursday  4,200  paid 
Seller:  Donrey  Media  Group 
Buyer:  Albert  &  Judith  Eisner 
Broker:  Joseph  A.  Snyder 

Coachelle  Valley  Sun 
&  Desert  Rancher 

Thursday  2,000  paid 
Seller:  Darrell  Degenhart 
Buyer:  Associated  Desert  Newspapers 
(Schurz  of  Indiana) 

Corte-Madera  Twin  Cities  Times 

Wednesday  1,300  free,  1,600  paid 
Seller:  George  M.  Dobry 
Buyer:  E.  Dayton  Pierson 
Broker:  Joseph  A.  Snyder 

Glendale  Ledger 

Wednesday-Sunday  12,000  free, 
33,600  paid 

Seller:  Donald  T.  Carpenter 
Buyer:  Van  Nuys  Publishing  Co. 
(Tribune  Co..  Chicago) 

Hesperia  Resorter 

Thiuwday  2,700  paid 
Seller:  Raymond  Pryke 
Buyer:  Richard  McLaughlin 
Broker:  Joseph  A.  Snyder 

Montrose  Ledger 

Thursdax  and  Saturdax  19,500  paid, 
18,000  free 

Seller:  Donald  T.  Carpenter 
Buyer:  Van  Nuys  Publishing  Co. 
(Tribune  Company) 


Novato  Advocate 

Wednesday  1,600  free,  9,000  paid 
Seller:  George  A.  Barnwell 
Buyer:  Scripps  League 

Oakland  Montclarion 

Weekly  20,000 

Buyer:  W.  A.  and  William  Brown 

Placentia  Courier 

Wednesday  12,000  free 
Seller:  Robert  and  Jane  Caswell 
Buyer:  Pathfinder  Publications 
(R.  W.  Duncan  Jr.) 

Paradise  Post 

Friday  5,000 
Seller:  Troy  Maness 
Buyer:  Jim  Fallbeck 
Broker:  Vernon  and  Abbott  Paine 

Redwood  City  Times-Gazette 

20,000  free 

Seller:  Peninsula  Newspapers 
Buyer:  Tribune  Company 
Broker:  LeRoy  Keller 

Riverside  California  Shopper 

1,000,000  free 
Buyer:  Harte-Hanks 

Reedley  Exponent 

Thursday  3,000  paid 
and  two  shoppers  in  Fresno  Co, 
Seller:  Glenn  and  Norma  Hage 
Buyer:  John  P.  McGoff 

(Panax  Corporation) 

Sanger  Herald 

Buyer:  John  P.  McGotT 

(Panax  Corporation) 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Journal 

61,000  free 

Seller:  Peninsula  Newspapers 
Buyer:  Tribune  Company 
Broker:  LeRoy  Keller 

Yorba  Linda  Star 

Wednesday  3,500  paid,  300  free 
Seller:  Jane  Caswell 
Buyer:  Pathfinder  Publications 

FLORIDA 

Dade  City  Green  Sheet 

40,000  free 

Buyer:  Southern  Media  Sales 
and  Lindsay-Schaub 

New  Port  Richey  Press 

Monday  and  Thursday  3,000  paid 
Seiler:  George  J.  Bopp 
Buyer:  Southern  Media  Sales 
and  Lindsay-Schaub 

(Continued  on  pope  45) 
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Niceville  Bayou  Times 
and  Times  Shopper 

Wednesday  11,000 
Seller:  Berkeley  and  Jeanine  Scott 
Buyer:  Scripps  League 

Venice  Sun  Coast  Times 

20,000  free 

Buyer:  Southern  Media  Sales 
and  Lindsay-Schaub 

Venice  Gondolier 

Monday  and  Thursday  8,000  paid 
Seller:  Sam  Dillon 
Buyer:  Southern  Media  Sales 
and  Lindsay-Schaub 


GEORGIA 

Decatur  DeKalb  New  Era 

Thursday  12,200  paid 
Seller:  Britt  Fayssoux 
Buyer:  H.  M.  Enterprises 
(Harry  Murphy, 

W.  T.  Hughes  Jr.) 

Gainesville  Tribune. 

Wednesday  1 ,500  paid 
Seller:  Patti  P.  Cornett 
Buyer:  Jack  Waldrop 

Monroe  Walton  Tribune 

Tuesday  and  Tharsday  5,000  paid 
Seiler:  Sanders  and  Ernst  Camp 
Buyer:  Harte- Hanks 

Statesboro  Southern  Beacon 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  5,300  paid, 
400  free 

Seiler:  B.  G.  Patray 

Buyer:  Morris  Newspaper  Corp. 

Thomaston  Times  &  Free  Press 

Monday  and  Tharsday  6,600  paid 
Seller:  James  H.  Wynn 
Buyer:  Ben  Smith  Newspapers 


IDAHO 

Kinberly  Advertiser 

Thursday  1,290  paid 
Seller:  Robert  M.  Bradshaw 
Buyer:  Carl  and  Helen  Henderson 
Broker:  Krehbiel-Bolitho 

Rupert  Minidoka  County  News 
and  Reminder 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  3,0(X)  paid 
Seller:  Lloyd  L.  Hollinger 
Buyer:  Great  Falls  Tribune  Co. 
(Minneapolis  Star  & 

Tribune) 

ILLINOIS 

Buffalo  Grove  Reminder  News 

Buyer:  Barrington  Press 
(Philip  E.  Bash 
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Chicago  Review 

Thursday  4,800 
Seller:  Herman  A.  Herzog 
Buyer:  James  V.  Linen  IV 

Collinsville  Herald 

Monday  and  Thursday  9,0(X)  paid 
Seller:  Karl  L.  Monroe  heirs 
Buyer:  Post  Corporation 
(Appleton,  Wis.) 

Des  Plaines  Suburban  Times 

Thursday  13,000  paid 
Seller:  Herman  A.  Herzog 
Buyer:  James  V.  Linen  IV 

Edison-Norwood  Review 

Seller:  Herman  A.  Herzog 
Buyer:  James  V.  Linen  IV 

Forreston  Journal 

Thursday  1 ,000  paid 
Seller:  Danny  C.  Terry 
Buyer:  B.  F.  Shaw  Printing  Co. 

Mount  Morris  Times 

Wednesday  1,890  paid 
Seller:  Danny  C.  Terry 
Buyer:  B.  F.  Shaw  Printing  Co. 

Park  Ridge  Herald 

Thursday  9,000  paid 
Seller:  Herman  A.  Herzog 
Buyer:  James  V.  Linen  IV 

Polo  Tri  County  Press 
and  Carrol  Co.  Market  Place 

Seller:  Danny  Terry 

Buyer:  B.  F.  Shaw  Printing  Co. 


Princeton  Bureau  County 
Republican  &  Record 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  7,200  paid 
Seller:  Mary  Bailey  and  W.  P.  Johnson 
Buyer:  B.  F.  Shaw  Printing  Co. 

Wheeling  Reminder  News 

Buyer:  Barrington  Press 
(Philip  E.  Bash) 

INDIANA 

Bremen  Enquirer 

Thursday  f800  paid 
Seller:  Boys  family 
Buyer:  Roy  H.  Park 

(Park  Newspapers) 

Monticello  White  Co.  Reminder 

Seller:  Leon  Buck  and  Doug  McLuen 
Buyer:  L.  G.  Hountha 
Broker:  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

Nappanee  Advance-News 

Thursday  3,000  paid 
Seller:  Boys  family 
Buyer:  Roy  H.  Park 

(Park  Newspapers) 

Knoxville  Express  and  Journal 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  4,000  paid 
Seller:  Bob  1.  Edwards 
Buyer:  Golden  Daily  Transcript 

KANSAS 

Colby  Free  Press  Tribune 

Monday  and  Thursday  2,000  paid 
Seller:  Phillips  family 
Buyer:  Ronald  Brown 


When  Experience  Counts  .  .  . 

Three  Generations  Of 
Newspapermen-Brokers 
To  Serve  You 

Joe  E.  Wells  Charles  C.  Wells  Timothy  L. 

Joe  N.  Wells  Jonathan  "Scott"  Wells  Wells 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

Brokers  and  Consultants  to  Piihlishers, 

Broadcasters  and  Financial  Institutions 

P.O.Box  2040  (312)386-6133  Oak  Park,  III.  60301 
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Eilinwood  Leader 

Thursday  l.fiOO  paid 
Seller:  H.  Martin  Glenn 

Buyer:  Larry  and  Carol  Knapp 

Hillsboro  Star-Journal 

Wednesday  J,600  paid 
Seller:  K.  B.  and  Marcella  Bruce 
Buyer:  Don  Wipf  and  Web  Hawkins 

KENTUCKY 

Florence  Leader 

Seller:  William  E.  Matthews 
Buyer:  E.  W.  Scripps  Co. 

Georgetown  Times  and  News 

Wednesday  and  Triday  4,(KH)  paid 
Seller:  John  Sutteilleld 
Buyer:  Scripps  League 
Broker:  Maurice  Henry  Associates 

Elizabethtown  Examiner 

Seller:  George  Wright  and 

Max  Peake 

Buyer:  Landmark  Communica¬ 

tions 

Consultant:  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

Shepherdsville  Pioneer  News 

5,000  paid 

Seller:  James  M.  Lanham 
Buyer:  Donald  W.  Reynolds 
(Donrey  Media) 

Williamstown  Grant  Co.  News 

Thursday  4,000  paid 
Seller:  William  E.  Matthews 
Buyer:  E.  W.  Scripps  Co. 

MAINE 

Kennebunk  York  Co.  Coast  Star 

12,000  paid 

Seller:  A.  B.  Brook  and  R.  L.  Brigham 
Buyer:  Washington  Star  Comms. 

MARYLAND 

Free  State  Publishing  Co. 

( Three  shoppers) 

Seller:  McKeesport  Daily  News 
Buyer:  Panax  Corporation 

Lexington  Park  Enterprise 

Thursday  11,600  paid 
Seller:  Charles  J.  Molitor 
Buyer:  Chesapeake  Pub.  Co. 

(Whitney  Communications) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Bedford-Merrimack  Bulletin 

Seller:  Thomas  Walsh 
Buyer:  George  R.  IJttle 

Goffstown  News 

Seller:  Thomas  Walsh 
Buyer:  George  R.  Little 

Orleans  Cape  Cod  Oracle 

Thursday  7,000  paid 
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Seller:  Edward  J.  Smith 
Buyer:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hughes 
Broker:  Don  Malcolm  (Doubleday) 

Suncook-Hooksett  Banner 

Seller:  I'homas  Walsh 

Buyer:  George  R.  IJttle 

MICHIGAN 

Blissfield  Advance 

Wednesday  2,300  paid 
Seller:  Duane  DeLoach 
Buyer:  Hal  and  Jo  Heidbuder 

Cassopolis  Vigilant 

Thursday  2,S00  paid 
Seller:  Carmage  Walls 
Buyer:  Daughtry  Newspapers 

Edwardsburg  Argus 

Thursday  1,100  paid,  300  free 
Seller:  Carmage  Walls 
Buyer:  Daughtry  Newspapers 

MISSISSIPPI 

Delores  Star 

Buyer:  Lewis  McCool 
Broker:  Marion  Krehbiel 

Houston  Times  Post 

Thursday  4,000  paid 
Seller:  Sid  R.  Harris 
Buyer:  Boone  Newspapers 

MISSOURI 
Hopkins  Journal 

lliursday  !  ,000  paid 
Seller:  Russell  L.  Cross 
Buyer:  Keith  Dinsmore 

Jackson  County  News 

Buyer:  Scoggins  Publishing  Co. 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Lockwood  Luminary-Herald 

Thursday  2,000  paid 
Seller:  Gene  Wojtkiewicz 
Buyer:  David  Palmer 

(Lamar  Daily  Democrat) 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Oak  Grove  Banner 

Thursday  1,000  paid 
Seller:  Barry  Fitzgerald  and 
Ken  Cattaneo 

Buyer:  Scoggins  Publishing  Co. 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Stanberry  Headlight 

Thursday  2,000  paid 
Seller:  Jack  Stapleton  Sr 
Buyer:  Fall  Publishing  Co. 

NEVADA 

Winnemucca  Humboldt  Sun 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  3,000  paid 


Seller:  Cal  Sunderland 
Buyer:  H.M.  McMahon 
Broker:  Joseph  A.  Snyder 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Littleton  Courier 

Wednesday  5,800  paid 
Seller:  Reginald  M.  Colby 
Buyer:  Douglas  Gartleld,  John  S. 

Prescott  and  John  W.  Nash 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bloomfield  Independent  Press 

7,000  paid 

Seller:  Charles  Moreau 
Buyer:  Walter  Worrall 

Glen  Ridge  Paper 

1,750  paid 

Seller:  Charles  Moreau 
Buyer:  Walter  Worrall 

Jackson  News 

Seller:  Christopher  family 
Buyer:  Ingersoll  lAiblications 
Broker:  LeRoy  Keller 

Mount  Holly  Herald 

Thursday  H  ,000  paid 
Seller:  Albert  E.  Freeman 
Buyer:  Bristol  Printing  Co. 

(S.W.  Calkins) 

NEW  MEXICO 

Carrizozo  Lincoln  Co.  News 

Thursday  1,300  paid 
Seller:  Paul  and  Eleanor  Payton 
Buyer:  Dr.  Robert  E.  Cates  and 
Michael  Swickard 

Estancia  Torrance  Co.  Citizen 

Thursday  1,400  paid 
Seller:  Paul  and  Eleanor  Payton 
Buyer:  Dr.  Robert  E.  Cates  and 
Michael  Swickard 

NEW  YORK 

Bath  Steuben  Courier  Advocate 

Thursday  3,200  paid 
Seller:  Greenhow  Co. 

Buyer:  Freedom  Newspapers 
Broker:  J.N.  Wells  Co. 

Dansville  Genesee  Country 
Express 

Thursday  2,800  paid 
Seller:  Greenhow  Co. 

Buyer:  Freedom  Newspapers 
Broker:  J.N.  Wells  Co. 

Highland  Mid-Hudson  Post 

Wednesday  1,580  paid 
Seller:  Adelaide  McKinney 
Buyer:  Cecil  Brownlow 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


OHIO 


Manhattan  East 

Seller:  Northeastern  Pub.  Co. 

Buyer:  Edward  J.  Donovan  Jr. 

Marcellus  Observer 

Wednesday  1,500  paid 
Seller:  J.  Lee  Wood 
Buyer:  T.  Elmer  Bogardus  and 
George  C.  Wortley  III 

Marlborough  Southern  Ulster 
Pioneer 

Wednesday  900  paid 
Seller:  Adelaide  McKinney 
Buyer:  Cecil  Brownlow 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

Monroe  Advertiser  Photo  News 

Seller:  Courtland  Communications 
Buyer:  James  and  Gayle  Tunnell 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

Newark  Courier  Gazette 

Seller:  Greenhow  Co. 

Buyer:  Freedom  Newspapers 
Broker:  J.N.  Wells  Co. 

New  Paitz  News 

Wednesday  2,600  paid 
Seller:  Adelaide  McKinney 
Buyer:  Cecil  Brownlow 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

Nunda  News 

Thursday  1,600  paid 
Seller:  Greenhow  Co. 

Buyer:  Freedom  Newspapers 
Broker:  J.N.  Wells  Co. 

Penn  Yan  Chronicle-Express 

Thursday  3,500  paid 
Seller:  Greenhow  Co. 

Buyer:  Freedom  Newspapers 
Broker:  J.N.  Wells  Co. 

Skaneateles  Press 

Thursday  2,300  paid 
Seller:  J.  Lee  Wood 
Buyer:  T.  Elmer  Bogardus  and 
George  C.  Wortley  111 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

Warwick  Advertiser  Photo  News 

Seller:  Courtland  Communications 
Buyer:  James  and  Gayle  Tunnell 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

Wellsville  Patriot  and  Pennysaver 

2,100  paid 

Seller:  Lewis  P.  Fons 
Buyer:  Thomas  and  Nancy  Ager 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

Walkill  Valley  World 

Seller:  Adelaide  McKinney 
Buyer:  Cecil  Brownlow 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 
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Banner  Publications 

Buyer:  stock,  Charles  H.  Morris 

and  Alden  Morris  Maier 

Fairmont  Times-Messenger 

Thursday  1,400  paid,  500  free 
Seller:  Billy  Whitted 
Buyer:  Dillon  Herald  Co. 

King  Times  News 

Thursday  3,700  paid,  350  free 
Seller:  Ted  Smiley 
Buyer:  Monarch  lAiblishing  Co. 
(Norman  Drouillard) 

Wadesboro  Anson  Record 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  4,800  paid 
Seller:  J.  Neal  Cadieu 
Buyer:  F.  Louis  Grant 

Winston-Salem  Suburbanite 

Thursday  10,500  paid 
Seller:  Ted  Smiley 
Buyer:  Monarch  lAiblishing  Co. 
(Norman  Drouillard) 

Yadkin  Enterprise 

Seller:  Ted  Smiley 
Buyer:  Monarch  lAiblishing  Co. 
(Norman  Drouillard) 


ComCorp 

10  Cleveland  suhurh  weeklies 
(238,000}  including  Berea  News  Sun 
I4,0(X)  paid:  Cleveland  Heif’hts  Sun 
Messenf>er  ( I0,0(H)  free,  13,000  paid) 
Cleveland  Hei,i’hls  Sun  Press 
(16,500  free,  21,000  paid) 

Seller:  Booth  Newspapers 
Buyer:  Post  Corporation 
(Appleton,  Wis.) 

Wheelersburg  Scioto  Voice 

Wednesday  6,200  paid 
Seller:  Douglas  Everman 
Buyer:  Voice  Newspapers  Inc. 

Woodsfield  Monroe  Co.  Beacon 

Thursday  6,700  paid 
Seller:  Rausch  family 
Buyer:  Murray  Cohen 

(Delphos  Herald) 

Broker:  Dean  D.  Sellers 


OKLAHOMA 

Jay  Delaware  Co.  Journal 

Thursday  1,700  paid 
.Seller:  Don  and  Geneva  Wiley 
Buyer:  Peter  M.  Crow 

(Continued  on  pa,i’e  48) 


DEAR  Newspapers 

.  .  .  now  in  the  third  generation  of  newspaper 
experience,  responsibly  serving  an  expanding 
group  of  responsive  communities: 

1.  Benton  (Ky.)  TRIBUNE-COURIER 

2.  Calhoun  (Ky.)  McLean  COUNTY  NEWS 

3.  Elizabeth  (N.C.)  DAILY  ADVANCE 

"Serving  the  Keystone  corner  of  Northeastern  North  Coro/ino" 

4.  Franklin  (Ky.)  FAVORITE 

5.  Franklin  (Ky.)  WKFN 

6.  Henderson  (Ky.)  GLEANER 

"Serving  the  fastest  growing  market  of  the  Bvansville,  Indiana  metro  area" 

7.  Hertford  (N.C.)  PERQUIMANS  WEEKLY 

8.  Portland  (Tenn.)  LEADER 

9.  Sedalia  (Mo.)  DEMOCRAT-CAPITAL 

"Heart  of  Centro/  /Missouri" 


DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO,  INC. 

David  R.  Dear,  Pres. 

1053  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 


Moore  Monitor 

Seller:  William  M.  Duncan 
Buyer:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Monroe 


OREGON 

Portland  Willamette  Week 

TiicsJay  1,000  free,  I3,0(X)  paid 
Seller:  Ronald  A.  Buel 
Buyer:  Eugene  Guard  Pub.  Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Tunkhannock  New  Age 
and  Trail  Examiner 

Thursday  6,600  paid 
Seller:  Cecil  Krewson  and 
Frank  Oliver 

Buyer:  Scranton  Times  Co. 


TENNESSEE 

Gatlinburg  Press 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  3,500  paid 
Also  Mountain  Visitor 
Seller:  W.C.  Postlewaite 
Buyer:  Harte-Hanks  Comms. 

McMinnville  Southern  Standard 

Monday  and  Wednesday  9,000  paid 
Seller:  James  W.K.  White 
Buyer:  Morris  Newspaper  Corp. 
Savannah.  Ga. 

Sevierville  County  News-Record 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  5,400  paid 
Seller:  W.C.  Postlewaite 
Buyer:  Harte-Hanks 

Smithville  Review 

Thursday  4,(H)0  paid 
Seller:  James  W.R.  White 
Buyer:  Morris  Newspaper  Coip. 


TEXAS 

Albany  News 

Thursday  I  ,fi00  paid 
Seller:  James  Lenamon 
Buyer:  Donnie  Lucas 

Clear  Lake  Exchange  News 

Monday  14,000  free;  Thursday  26,000 
free 

Seller:  John  and  Vicky  Lyden 
Buyer:  Pasadena  Daily  Citizen 
Broker:  R.  Gary  Gomm 

Alpine  Avalanche 

Thursday  3,000  paid 
Seller:  George  Hackler  Associates 
Buyer:  James  M.  Allison,  Midland 
Reporter-Telegram;  Bob 
Dillaard  and  Bill  Brooks. 

GRAPEVINE  SUN 

Thursday  I ,700  paid 
Seller:  D.  E.  Anderson 
Buyer:  Denton  Record-Chronicle 


Petersburg  Post 

Triday  HOO  paid 
Seller:  Russell  Grimes 
Buyer:  A.  E.  and  Larry  Richards 

VERMONT 

Bradford  Journal-Opinion 

Seller:  New  England  Publishers 
Buyer:  Robert  Huminski 
Broker:  W.  V.  Grimes  &  Co. 

Woodstock  Vermont  Standard 

Thursday  2,400  paid 
Seller:  Mrs.  Benton  Dryden 
Buyer:  Edward  Bennett 

VIRGINIA 

Bassett  Henry  County  Journal 

Thursday  6,000  paid 
Seller:  Malcolm  D.  Coe 
Buyer:  George  Me  Math 
Broker:  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co. 


Fairfax  Globe 

Thursday  27,000  paid 
Seller:  McKeesport  Daily  News 
Buyer:  Panax  Corp. 

Heathsville  Northumberland  Echo 

Thursday  4,000  paid 
Seller:  George  and  Ann  Ferguson 
Buyer:  Eastern  Shore  News  Inc. 

(George  McMath) 

Broker:  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Mullens  Advocate 

Wednesday  4,700  paid 
Seller:  Gene  T.  Broyles 
Buyer:  Mountain  Media  Group 
(Fred  Moflltt) 

WYOMING 
Torrington  Telegram 

Wednesday-Saturday  3,200  paid 
Seller:  Harlan  Zarling 
Buyer:  Michael  D.  Lindsey 


Newspaper  ‘groups’; 
threat  or  benefit 


By  V.  1.  Minahan 

With  the  growth  of  publicly-owned 
companies  that  own  newspapers  scat¬ 
tered  across  the  country,  it  is  natural  that 
concern  should  arise  over  whether  these 
“chains”  are  good  for  the  newspaper 
business  and  for  the  country.  And  it  is 
natural  that  this  concern  should  seek 
political  expression. 

Most  of  today's  newspapers  assumed 
their  present  form,  often  from  mergers, 
in  the  period  between  the  two  World 
Wars  when  a  majority  of  America's  cities 
became  “one  newspaper  towns.”  By  the 
Fifties  many  were  in  the  hands  of 
second-generation  owners,  sometimes 
third  and  fourth  generation.  Family  own¬ 
ership,  usually  of  just  one  paper  serving 
one  city  or  region,  dominated  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Considering  two  important  facts  of  life 
it  should  not  have  surprised  anyone  that 
in  the  Sixties  and  Seventies  more  and 
more  newspapers  became  part  of  corpo¬ 
rate  “group”  ownership.  Those  facts 
are:  ( 1 )  Most  couples  have  more  than  one 
child,  and  (2)  Our  tax  system.  When  a 
newspaper  owner  died  he  was  likely  to 
leave  the  paper  to,  on  the  average,  three 
children.  On  their  passing,  the  owners 
became  nine,  and  finally  twenty-seven, 
and  so  on.  Add  this  to  the  fact  that  each 
time  the  property  passed  from  one  gen- 


(V.  I.  Minahan  is  president  of  Post 
Corporation,  Appleton,  Wise.  His  state¬ 
ment  is  reprinted  from  the  company's 
employe  publication.  Post  Corporation 
News  issued  in  December.) 


eration  to  the  next,  both  federal  and  state 
governments  demanded  large  chunks  as 
estate  taxes  and  the  only  surprise  is  that 
the  trend  toward  groups  began  as  late  as 
it  did. 

Our  own  observation — admittedly 
biased — is  that  there  is  nothing  magic 
about  individual  or  family  ownership  of  a 
newspaper  that  guarantees  a  good  prod¬ 
uct  and  good  service  to  the  community. 
In  fact,  a  good  argument  can  be  made 
that  the  efficiencies  of  the  modern  large 
corporation,  the  incentives  for  manage¬ 
ment  vision  and  aggressiveness,  the 
elimination  of  nepotism  and  the  disclo¬ 
sure  requirements  imposed  on  publicly- 
held  firms  all  militate  in  favor  of  better 
products  and  better  service. 

The  bugaboo  most  people  worry  about 
is  editorial  control — that  some  “czar”  or 
board  of  directors  will  control  editorial 
opinion  in  papers  scattered  far  and  wide. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  modern 
group  owners  such  as  Port  Coiporation 
don't  operate  this  way,  but  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  common  sense.  Can  you  im¬ 
agine  me  sitting  in  my  office  in  Appleton 
pondering  what  editorial  position  we 
should  take  on  a  zoning  issue  in  Granite 
City,  111.,  or  mayoral  campaigns  in  sub¬ 
urban  Cleveland  or  Boston,  or  a  school 
bond  election  in  Rochester,  N.Y.?  Even 
if  1  were  inclined  to  operate  this  way 
(which  I'm  not!),  the  idea  is  ridiculous. 

We  hope  Rep.  Udall  and  others  won’t 
succeed  in  attaching  a  romantic  aura  to 
our  memories  of  the  family  newspaper. 
Some  were  great,  some  very  good,  many 
mediocre  and  a  few  terrible.  On  balance 
we  think  today’s  system  provides  better 
service  for  more  people. 
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BROADCAST  SWAPS 

Early  in  1978  the  Supreme  Court  jus¬ 
tices  have  promised  to  hear  the  debate 
over  cross-ownership  of  newspapers  and 
stations  in  the  same  markets.  The  case 
arose  from  a  FCC  prospective  rule  ban¬ 
ning  all  new  co-located  combinations. 
The  current  list  of  about  140  co-located 
situations  would  be  allowed  to  stand  un¬ 
less  there  was  a  showing  of  damage  to 
the  public  interest.  FCC  designated  16 
cross-ownership  situations  for  hearing 
on  a  question  of  divestiture. 

The  latter  group,  joined  by  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
took  the  case  to  court  and  on  March  I  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  not  only  endorsed  the  FCC 
policy  as  to  future  co-located  combina¬ 
tions  but  directed  the  FCC  to  break  up  all 
cross-ownerships  unless  there  is  a  strong 
element  of  public  interest. 

AN  PA  has  contended  in  briefs  that 
execution  of  the  court  decree  would  im¬ 
pose  unconstitutional  restraints  on  ‘‘the 
right  to  publish  a  newspaper."  It  would 
prevent  a  station  owner  from  acquiring 
or  starting  newspaper  in  any  market 
where  he  is  licensed  and  it  would  compel 
a  newspaper  publisher  to  dispose  of  that 
property  if  he  entered  radio  or  tv  in  the 
same  field,  the  .ANP.A  argued. 

FCC's  brief  argues  that  the  court  de¬ 
cree  goes  to  “absurd"  lengths,  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  Constitution  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Act  of  19.^4.  Other 
participants  will  contend  that  the  court  is 
intruding  on  the  commission's  authority, 
fhe  National  Citizens  Committee  for 
Broadcasting  is  pressing  for  a  .Supreme 
Court  ruling  to  break  up  the  common 
ownership  of  news  media. 

Without  waiting  till  spring  to  see  if  the 
Supreme  Court  will  direct  separation, 
more  and  more  newspapers  are  deciding 
to  opt  for  voluntary  divorce  in  co-located 
newspaper-tele  vision  ownerships. 

On  January  1.  1977,  there  were  67  such 
cross-ownerships  in  57  markets.  In  eight 
of  these,  a  break-up  is  under  way  and. 
assuming  approval  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  this  would  re¬ 
duce  the  number  to  59  cross-ownerships 
in  50  markets. 

I  hree  of  the  divorce  moves  h;ive  come 
since  last  March,  when  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed  a  decision  by 
the  FCC  that  had  approved  existing 
newspaper-broadcast  combinations  in 
the  same  city. 

The  Appeals  Court  decision,  ordering 
divestiture  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  a 
combination  is  in  the  public  interest,  has 
been  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  will  hear  arguments  January  16 
and  probably  hand  down  a  ruling  by 
spring. 

The  most  recently  announced  divesti¬ 
ture  is  that  wherein  The  Washington  Post 
has  agreed  to  exchange  WTOP-tv  in 
Washington  for  the  Detroit  News' 


WWJ-tv  in  Detroit.  In  announcing  the 
deal,  by  which  The  Post  agrees  to  pay 
the  News  $2  million  additional. 
Katharine  Graham.  Post  Co.  Chairman, 
and  President  Peter  B.  Clark  of  the  News 
said  the  exchange  would  eliminate  uncer¬ 
tainties  created  by  the  long  and  still  un¬ 
resolved  litigation  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  said,  however: 

“Although  we  believe  strongly  that  the 
Supreme  Court  should  sustain  the  FCC's 
rule  permitting  the  continuation  of  exist¬ 
ing  cross-ownerships,  this  transaction 
presents  both  companies  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  voluntary  exchange  that 
is  mutually  advantageous  and  will  enable 
each  company  to  plan  its  future  televi¬ 
sion  operation  more  surely  and  se¬ 
curely." 

Both  Clark  and  Mrs.  Graham  are 
among  the  cross-owners  involved  in  the 
Supreme  Court  case  and  their  attorney 
has  said  neither  of  the  companies  views 
the  exchange  of  stations  as  a  deal  forced 
upon  them. 

Here  are  the  other  television  divesti¬ 
tures  initiated  during  1977: 

Washington  Star  Communications, 
owner  of  both  fhe  Washington  Star  and 
WJI.A-tv  (formerly  WMAU-tv),  agreed 
to  give  Combined  Communications 
Corp.  the  broadcast  station  in  exchange 
for  CCC's  K()C()-tv  in  Oklahoma  City 
and  a  cash  outlay  of  upwards  of 
S55.0()0.I)(H).  an  arrangement  often  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  $100  million  deal.  The  dis¬ 
posal  of  WJi.A-tv  was  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  sale  of  Washington  Star  Com¬ 
munications  to  Joe  U.  .Allbritton. 


In  March.  Multimedia,  Inc.  and 
McClatchy  Newspapers  announced  they 
would  trade  television  stations  in  Green¬ 
ville,  S.C.  and  Stockton,  Calif.  Mul¬ 
timedia  publishes  both  the  News  and  the 
Piedmont  in  the  Greenville  area,  where  it 
owns  WFBC-tv;  McClatchy  owns  the 
Sacramento  Bee  and  KOVR-tv.  Terms 
of  the  agreement  call  for  McClatchy  pay¬ 
ing  Multimedia  an  additional  $.^  million 
to  consummate  this  double  divestiture. 

In  September  the  FCC  approved  the 
sale  by  the  Newhouse  newspapers  of 
KOIN-tv.  in  Portland.  Oregon,  to  Fee 
Enterprises,  Inc.  for  $27  million.  Fee  Fm- 
terprises  owns  a  group  of  15  newspapers. 
Newhouse  owns  the  Portland  Oregonian 
and  Oregon  Journal. 

During  the  fall  the  FCC  also  approved 
the  Buffalo  F!vening  News  selling 
WBFN-tv  to  the  Buffalo  Broadcasting 
Co.  for  $25.5  million.  The  purchaser  is 
owned  by  Floward  Publications,  Inc.,  of 
Oceanside,  Calif.,  which  is  headed  by 
Robert  S.  Howard  and  publishes  14  daily 
newspapers  in  eight  states. 

Fhe  Pulit/er  Publishing  Co.,  which 
publishes  the  St.  Fouis  Post-Dispatch 
and  the  Fucson.  ,Ari/.  .Star,  has  bought 
WGAF-tv  in  l.ancaster.  Pa.  and 
WI'FW-tv.  in  New  England,  from  the 
Steinman  family,  in  l.ancaster,  who  also 
own  the  evening  New  Era  and  morning 
Intelligencer-Journal.  The  price  was  re¬ 
portedly  over  $42  million.  Fhe  Steinman 
family  had  agreed  to  divest  itself  of 
WGAl.-tv  after  a  license  renewal  was 
opposed  by  a  coalition  of  women's 
groups  on  antitrust  and  employment  dis¬ 
crimination  grounds. 


Radio  and  television 

station  transfers — 1977 


Fhe  following  sales  involving  broad¬ 
casting  stations  with  connections  to 
newspaper  publishing  were  processed  in 
I977  in  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Many  of  them  are  still 
awaiting  action  on  the  transfer  of 
licenses. 

ARKANSAS 
KTHV-tv  Little  Rock 

Seller:  Estate  of  Clyde  I.owry  16*^;^ 
Buyer:  Arkansas  Democrat  Co. 

Price:  $1 .28().(K)() 

CALIFORNIA 

KBHK-tv  San  Francisco  uhf 

Seller:  Kaiser  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Field  Communications  (Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News) 
Price:  $42 .6()().()()()  for  77.59?  interest  in 

Kaiser,  licensee  of  tlvetv  stations. 

KOVR-tv  Stockton-Sacramento 
Ch.  13 

.Seller:  McClatchy  Newspapers 

Buyer:  Multimedia.  Greenville,  S.C. 
Price:  Swap  for  WFBC-tv  Greenville 


CONNECTICUT 

WSNG-am  Torrington  MBS 

.Seller:  Edmund  Waller 
Buyer:  North  West  Community  Broad- 
castingCo.(New  Brunswick.  N.J. 
Home  News) 

Price:  $491,760 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WTOP-tv  Washington  Ch.  9  CBS 

.Seller:  Washington  Post  Co. 

Buyer:  Evening  News  Association 
(Detroit  News) 

Price:  Flxchangefor WWJ-tv  Detroitwith 

$2.(M)().()(K)cash  to  Evening  News 
Association) 

WTOP-am  Washington  CBS 

Seller:  Washington  Post  Co. 

Buyer:  Outlet  Company ,  Providence,  R.l . 
Price:  S6,670.0(K) 

Broker:  Howard  E.  Stark 

(Coiitiniied  on  pcii’c  51 ) 
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Ownership  of  broadcast  stations  by  newspapers  in  top  markets 


City  (Al)l  Bank) 

TV  Station 

Newspaper 

Parent  Company 

New  York  (1) 

WPIX(TV) 

Daily  News 

Tribune  Co. 

Chicago  (.1) 

WGN-TV 

Chicago  Trihane 

Tribune  Co. 

WELD-TV 

Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 

Field  Enterprises 

San  Francisco  (.*') 

KRON-TV 

San  Franciso  Chronicle 

Chronicle  Publishing  Co. 

Detroit  (7) 

WWJ-TV 

Detroit  News 

Evening  News  Association 

Washington  (8) 

WJLA-T\ 

Washington  Star 

Washington  Star  Communications  Inc 

WTOP-TV 

Washington  Post 

Washington  Post  Co. 

Cleveland  (9) 

WEWS(TV) 

Cleceland  Press 

Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting  Co. 

Dallas-Fort  Worth  (10) 

KDFW-TV 

Dallas  Times  Herald 

Times  Mirror  Co. 

WFAA-TV 

Dallas  Morning  News 

Belo  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Houston  (12) 

KPRC-TV 

Houston  Post 

Channel  Two  Broadcasting  Co. 

St.  Louis  (15) 

KSD-TV 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

KTVI(TV) 

St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat 

Newhouse  Newspapers 

Atlanta  ( 16) 

WSB-TV 

Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 

Cox  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Tampa- St.  Petersburg  ( 17) 

WFLA-TV 

Tampa  Tribune  and  Times 

Media  General  Inc. 

Baltimore  (20) 

WBAL-TV 

Baltimore  New.s-American 

Hearst  Corp. 

WMAR-TV 

Baltimore  Sun 

A.S.  Abell  Co. 

Milwaukee  (21) 

WTMJ-TV 

Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel 

Journal  Co. 

Sacramento- Stockton  (24) 

KOVR(TV) 

Sacramento  Bee 

McClatchy  Newspapers 

Portland.  Ore.  (25) 

KOIN-TV* 

Portland  Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal 

Newhouse  Newspapers 

Cincinnati  (27) 

WCPO-TV 

Cincinnati  Post 

Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buffalo.  N.Y.  (28) 

WBEN-TV* 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Buffalo  Evening  News  Inc. 

Columbus.  Ohio  (.54) 

WBNS-TV 

Columbus  Dispatch 

Dispatch  Printing  Co. 

Memphis  (.55) 

WMC-TV 

Commercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar 

Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting  Co. 

Greenville-Spartanburg.  S.C.- 

WFBC-TV 

Greenville  News  and  Piedmont 

Multimedia.  Inc. 

Asheville.  N.C.  (.56) 

Louisville.  Ky.  (.59) 

WHAS-TV 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times 

WHAS  Inc. 

Harrisburg- York-Lancaster- 

WTPA-TV 

Harrisburg  Patriot  and  News 

New'house  Newspapers 

Lebanon.  Pa.  (45) 

WGAL-TV 

Lancaster  Intelligencer  Journal  and  New  Era 

Steinman  Stations 

Dayton,  Ohio  (46) 

WHIO-TV 

Dayton  News  and  Journal-Herald 

Cox  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Nort'olk-Portsmouth-Newport 

WTAR-TV 

Norfolk  Ledger-Star  and  Virginian  Pilot 

Landmark  Communications 

News-Hampton,  Va.  (48) 

Birmingham.  Ala.  (50) 

WAPl-TV 

Birmingham  News 

Newhouse  Newspapers 

Syracuse-Elmira.  N.Y.  (51) 

WSYR-TV 

Syracuse  Post-Standard  and  Herald-Journal 

Newhouse  Newspapers 

Salt  Lake  City  (55) 

KSL-TV 

Deseret  News 

Bonneville  International  Corp. 

.Shreveport.  La. -Texarkana. 

KSl.A-TV 

Shreveport  Journal 

Journal  Publishing  Co. 

Ark.-Tex.  (58) 

KTAL-TV 

Te.xarkana  Gazette-News 

WEHCO  Media  Inc. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  (62) 

KCCl-TV 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Cowles  Communication  Inc. 

Rochester.  N.Y.  (66) 

WHEC-TV 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  Times  Union 

Gannet  Co. 

Fresno.  Calif.  (69) 

KMJ-TV 

Lresno  Bee 

McClatchy  Newspapers 

Cedar  Rapids-Waterloo  (72) 

KCRG-TV 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

Gazette  Co. 

Paducah,  Ky.-Cape  Girardeau. 

WPSD-TV 

Paducah  Sun-Democrat 

Paducah  Newspapers  Inc. 

Mo-Harrisburg,  III.  (75) 

South  Bend-Elkhart.  Ind.  (74) 

WSBT-TV 

South  Bend  Tribune 

Schurz  Comnunications  Inc. 

Johnstown-Altoona.  Pa.  (76) 

WJAC-TV 

Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 

Johnstown  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

Spokane.  Wash.  (78) 

KHQ-TV 

Spokane  Chronicle 

Spokane  Chronicle 

Portland-Poland  Springs. 

WGAN-TV 

Portland  E.vpress  and  Press  Herald 

Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co. 

Me.  (80) 

Springfield,  Mo.  (81) 

KYTV(TV) 

Springfield  News  and  Leader  &  Press 

Springfield  Newspapers  Inc. 

IJncoln-Hastings-Kearney. 

KHAS-TV 

Hastings  Tribune 

Seaton  Group 

Neb.  (82) 

Jackson.  Miss.  (85) 

WJTV(TV5 

Jackson  Clarion-Ledger  and  Daily  News 

Mississippi  Publishers  Corp. 

Youngstown.  Ohio  (84) 

WEMJ-TV 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

Vindicator  Printing  Co. 

Fargo.  N.D.  (95) 

WDAY-TV 

Fargo  Forum 

Forum  Publishing  Co.. 

Waco-Temple.  Tex.  (95) 

KCEN-TV 

Temple  Telegram 

Channel  Six  Inc. 

Baton  Rouge  (101) 

WBRZ(TV) 

Baton  Rouge  Advocate  and  State  Times 

Manship  Stations 

Joplin.  Mo. -Pittsburg. 

KOAM-TV 

Joplin  Globe 

Joplin  Globe  Publishing  Co. 

Kan.  (Ill) 

Rochester.  Minn-Mason  City. 

KGl.O-TV 

Globe-Gazette 

Lee  Enterprises 

lowa-Austin,  Minn.  (125) 

Topeka.  Kan.  (150) 

WIBW-TV 

Topeka  State  Journal  and  Capital 

Stauffer  Publications  Inc. 

Columbus-Tupelo.  Miss.  (152) 

WCBl-TV 

Columbus  Commercial  Dispatch 

Columbus  Commercial  Dispatch 

Bluefield-Beckley-Oak  Hill. 

WHIS-TV 

Bluelield  Daily  Telegraph 

Daily  Telegraph  Printing  Co. 

W.Va.  (L54) 

Quincy.  111. -Hannibal.  Mo. 

(155) 

WGEM-TV 

Quincy  Herald-  Whig 

Quincy  Herald- Whig 

(Ciiiitiniied  on  page  51 ) 

Bold  face — Transfer  of  ownership  announced  this  year. 

*FCC  approved  transfer  of  ownership  this  year. 

**Akron  is  within  Cleveland  ADI;  Hickory  is  within  Greenville-Spartanburg.  S.C. -Asheville,  N.C.  ADI;  and  Ogden  is  within  Salt  Lake  City  ADI. 
Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  editors  of  Broadcasting  as  published  in  the  December  12,  1977  issue  of  Bnmdcasting. 
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Albany,  Ga.  (1.16) 

WALB-rV 

Alhaiiy  Heidlcl 

Gray  Communications  Systems  Inc. 

Las  Vegas  (117) 

KORK-TV 

l.us  Vcfids  Review- Jounud 

Donrey  Media  Group 

Erie.  Pa.  (144) 

WSEFXrV) 

Erie  Moniiiia  News  and  Times 

Erie  Morning  News  and  Times 

Wateitown-Carthage.  N.Y.  (161) 

WWNY-TV 

Watertown  Daily  Times 

Brockway  Co. 

Idaho  Falls-Poeatello,  Idaho 

KIFT-TV 

Idaho  Tails  Rost  Register 

Post  Co. 

(164) 

Meridian.  Miss.  (167) 

WTOK-fV 

Meridian  Star 

Meridian  .Star 

Anniston.  Ala.  (194) 

WHMA-TV 

Anniston  Star 

.Anniston  Star 

Akron,  Ohio  (**) 

WAKR-TV 

Akron  Beaeon-Jonnud 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc. 

Hickory.  N.C.  (**) 

WHKY-TV 

Iliekory  Reeord 

Hickory  Publishing 

Ogden.  Utah  (**) 

KUTV(TV) 

Oyden  Standard-Examiner 

Cieorge  C.  and  Wilda  Gene  Hatch  Stations 

WJLA-tv  Washington  Ch.  7  ABC 

WCEE-tv  Freeport  (Rockford)Ch.  23 

MARYLAND 

Seller:  Evening  Star  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Combined  Communications 
(Cincinnati  Enquirer,  etc.) 
I’rice:  Sb.S.OOO.OOO  in  CCI  stock  and 

KOCO-tv  Oklahoma  City 


Seller: 

Buyer: 


Price: 


WCEE  Inc. 

Rockford  Broadcasting  Inc. 
(Worrell  Newspapers.  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va.) 

$.^.870.t)()() 


WLIF-fm  Baltimore 

Seller:  Sudbrink  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Cox  Broadcasting  Co. 
Price:  S.^.9()().()()() 


FLORIDA 

WLCY-am  St.  Petersburg-Tampa 
ABC 

Seller:  Rahall  Communications 

Buyer:  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Price:  Sb ..S0().0(H)  (WYNE-fm  I'ampa 

included) 

HAWAII 

KGU-am  Honolulu  NBC 

Seller:  Copley  Press  Inc. 

Buyer:  Houston  Corporation 
Price:  S5()().()(K) 

KGMB-tv  Honolulu  Ch.  9  CBS 

Seller:  Heftel  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Lee  Enterprises.  Davenport,  la. 
Price:  $1 1 .799 ,()()() 

IDAHO 

KUNI-am  Coeur  d’Alene 

.Seller:  North  Idaho  Broadcasters  \H''/r 
(Scripps  League  Newspapers) 
Buyer:  Duane  B.  Hagadone 
Price:  Stock  transfer 

ILLINOIS 

WFLD-tv  Chicago  uhf 

Seller:  Kaiser  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Field  Communications 
Price:  Part  of  S42.6  million  package 


INDIANA 

WTTV-tv  Indianapolis  Ch.  4 

Seller:  .Sarkes  Tar/.ian  Inc. 

(Greencastle  Banner  Ciraphic) 
Buyer:  Teleco  Indiana  Inc. 

(W.  B.  Doner.  Harold  Berry. 
Harvey  Grace) 

Price:  $26  .(MM). ()()() 

WQHI-fm  Jeffersonville 

Seller:  Whatever' s  l-'air  Inc. 

Buver:  Multimedia  Inc. 

Price:  $2  .(MM) .()()() 

WJVA-am  South  Bend 

Seller:  Booth  American  Co. 

(Formerly  Booth  Newspapers) 
Buver:  Mid  America  Broadcastiim  Co. 
Price:  $26.^  .(MM) 


KENTUCKY 

KGLO*am  Mason  City 

Seller:  Lee  Enterprises 

Buyer:  B-Y  Communications 
Price:  $75().(MM) 

WDRB  Louisville 

Seller:  Consolidated  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Minneapolis  .Star  &  Tribune  Co. 
Price:  $6.5(M).(MM) 


WTBO-am  and  WKGO-fm 
Cumberland 

Seller:  Welborne  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Wooster  Republican  PrintingCo. 

(Raymond  E.  Dix  and  others) 
Price:  SbOO.OOO 

MASSACHUTTES 

WLVI-tv  Cambridge  uhf 

Seller:  Kaiser  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Field  Communications 

MICHIGAN 

WWJ-tv  Detroit  Ch.  4  NBC 

Seller:  FAening  News  Association 

Buyer:  Washington  Post  Ci>. 

Price:  FAchange  for  W  I()P-tv 

Washington  plus  $2.(MM).()(M) 

WLDM-fm  Detroit 

.Seller:  Lincoln  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  CombinedCommunicalions  Inc. 
Price:  $2.(MM).(H)()  plus  2.^ .(MM)  shares  of 

CCI  slock 

WKBD-tv  Detroit  uhf 

Seller:  Kaiser  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Field  Communications 

WJRT-tv  Flint  Ch.  12  ABC 

.Seller:  Poole  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 


WIXN-am-fm  Dixon  MBS 

Seller:  Farm  Belt  Radio  Inc. 

Buyer:  Janesville  Gazette  Printing  Co. 

(Robert  W.  Bliss,  Janesville,  Wis. 
Gazette) 

Price:  $425,000 

WVON-am 
WGCI-fm  Chicago 

Seller:  Globe  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Combined  Communications 

WQAD-tv  Moline  Ch.  8  ABC 

.Seller:  Moline  Tele  Corp. 

Buyer:  Quad-Cities  Communications 
(Des  Moines  Register&Tribune) 
Price:  $9,625,000 
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WVUE-tv  New  Orleans  Ch.  8  ABC 

Seller:  .Screen  Gems  Inc. 

Buyer:  Gaylord  Broadcasting  Co. 

(Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times) 

Price:  Sl2.50().()()() 

Broker:  Howard  E.  Stark 


MINNESOTA 

KEYC-tv  Mankato  Ch.  12  CBS 

Seller:  Lee  Enterprises 
Buyer:  United  Communications 

(Post  Corp..  Appleton.  Wis.) 
Price:  $5.(X)().(M)0 


MISSOURI 

KWKH-am and KROK-fm Shreveport  KBMA-tv  Kansas  City  Ch.  41 


Seller:  Radio  Broadcast  Inc.  Seller: 

(80%  owned  by  Shre  veport  Times 
Co.) 

Buyer:  WichitaGreat  Empire  Broadcasting  Buyer: 
Inc. 

Price:  $2. .^60,400  Price: 


Benno  Schmidt.  Paul  Wilson. 
Wesley  J.  Barta  and  others  in 
Westport  TV  Inc. 

Scripps- Howard  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

$7 .500  .(MM) 
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NEBRASKA 


RHODE  ISLAND 


KMMJ-am  Grand  Island 

Seller:  United  Communications  Inc. 

Buyer:  Fargo  Forum  Company 

NEW  JERSEY 

WKBS-tv  Burlington  uhf 

.Seller:  Kaiser  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Field  Communications 

WTEN-tv  Albany  Ch.  10  CBS 
WCDC-tv  Adams,  Mass,  satellite 

Seller:  Boole  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
Brice:  Bart  orS49,(MH),tM)0  pac  kage  ot'tour 
stations 

WOKR-tv  Rochester  Ch.  13  ABC 

Seller:  Flower  City  TV  Corp. 

(John  I..  Wehle,  G.  B.  Larson 
and  others) 

Buyer:  Bost  Corporation,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Brice:  $1.S,8()(),()(K) 

Broker:  Howard  F!.  Stark 

NEW  YORK 

WBEN-tv  Buffalo  Ch.  4  CBS 

Seller:  WBF.N  Inc. 

(BulTalo  Flvening  News) 

Buyer:  Howard  Bublications. Oceanside, 
Calif. 

Price:  $2.‘5..S(H),0(M) 

Broker:  V'incent  J.  Manno  and  National 
Media  Associates 

WNYS-tv  Syracuse  Ch.  9 

Seller:  Outlet  Company 
Buyer:  Larry  H.  Israel,  former  president 
of  Washington  Bost  Co. ,  and  others 
Price:  $1 1  .OOO.OtK) 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

WFMY-tv  Greensboro  Ch.  2  CBS 

Seller:  Landmark  Communications 
Buyer:  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Price:  $I9,()(H),(MK) 

WGHP-tv  High  Point  Ch.  8  ABC 

Seller:  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Buyer:  Gulf  United  Corp.  (after  Harte- 
Hanks  acquires  station  from 
Southern  Broadcasting  Co. 
package) 

Price:  S24.(KK),()()() 

WKIX-am  Raleigh 
WYYD-fm  Raleigh 

Seller:  Southern  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Harte-Hanks  Communications 

OHIO 

WWEZ-fm  Cincinnati 

Seller:  Sudbrink  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Truth  Publishing  Co. 

(Elkhart  Truth,  John  F.  Dille) 
Price:  $2,000,000 
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WDOK-fm  Cleveland 

Seller:  Globe  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Pacific  &  Southern  Co. 

(Combined  Communications) 

WWWE-am  Cleveland 

Seller:  Globe  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Pacific  &  Southern  Co. 

(Combined  Communications) 
Price:  S8.7()(),(XK) 

WVAB-tv  Lorain 

.Seller:  U  nited  Artists  Broadcasting  Co. 

and  Kaiser  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Gaylord  Broadcasting  Co. 

(Oklahoma  City  newspapers) 
Price:  SI().5(K).(KM) 

WKFI  Wilmington 

.Seller:  5  KW  Inc.  (Gannett  Co.) 

Buyer:  Clinton  Co.  Radio  Inc. 

Price:  $223. 200 

Broker:  Blackburn  Co. 

OKLAHOMA 

KOCO-tv  Oklahoma  City  Ch.  5  ABC 

Seller:  Combined  Communications 
Buyer:  V  ashingtonStarCommunications 
Price:  Swap  for  WJLA-tv  (formerly 
WMAL-tv),  Washington.  D.C. 


OREGON 

KOIN-am-fm  Portland 

Seller:  Mount  Hood  Radio  and  Tv 
Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Gaylord  Broadcasting  Co. 

(Oklahoma  City  newspapers) 
Price:  $I.5(M),(KK) 

KOIN-tv  Portland  Ch.  6  CBS 

Seller:  Newhouse  Broadcasting  Co. 

(Samuel  1.  Newhouse) 

Buyer:  Lee  Enterprises 
Davenport,  Iowa 
Price:  $27,(XK),(K)() 


PENNSYLVANIA 

WGAL-tv  Lancaster  Ch.  8  NBC 

.Seller:  J.  Hale  Steinman  Estate  and  others 
(Lancaster  Intelligencer  Journal  and 
New  Era) 

Buyer:  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

(St.  I.ouis  Post- Dispatch,  etc.) 
Price:  $42,()0().(HX) 

WGAL-am-fm  Lancaster 

Seller:  Steinman  family 
Buyer:  Hall  Communications 
Price:  $850,0(X) 

WWSH-fm  Philadelphia 

Seller:  United  Artists  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Cox  Broadcasting  Co. 

Price:  $3,600,000 


WTEV-tv  Providence  (and  New 
Bedford,  Mass.)  Ch.  6  ABC 

Seller:  Steinman  family 

(Lancaster,  Pa.  newspapers) 

Buyer:  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

WPRI-tv  Providence  Ch.  12  CBS 

.Seller:  Poole  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
Price:  Part  of  $49.0()(),(X)()  purchase  of 

four  Poole  stations) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

WNOK-am-fm-tv  Columbia  Ch.  19 
CBS 

Seller:  Palmetto  Radio  Corp. 

Buyer:  Lewis  Broadcast  Corp. 

(J.C.  Lewis,  publisherof  Savannah 
Journal  Record, Georgia  weekly) 
Price:  $4,I(X).(XX) 

WFBC-tv  Greenville  Ch.  4  NBC 

Seller:  Multimedia  Inc. 

Buyer:  McClatchy  Newspapers 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Price:  KOVR-tv  Stockholm,  plus 

$3.(X)().()(X) 

TEXAS 

KFWD-fm  Fort  Worth 

Seller:  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Buyer:  Gulf  United  Corp. 

KGNS-tv  Laredo  Ch.  29  ABC  NBC 

Seller:  Western  Communications  Inc. 

(Donald  W.  Reynolds) 

Buyer:  Gulf  Coast  Broadcasting  Co. 
Price:  $1,250,000 

VIRGINIA 

WAVA  am-fm  Arlington 

Seller:  U.S.  Transdynamics  Corp. 

(Arthur  W.  Arundel.  Loudon 
Times-Mirror) 

Buyer:  WAVA  Partnership 
Price:  $2,%0,000 

WAVA  am  Arlington 

Seller:  WAVA  Partnership 
Buyer:  780 1  nc .  { Ed  win  Tornberg,  media 
broker;  Edward  Welter  and 
Douglas  Kahle) 

Price:  $665,000 

WCYB-tv  Bristol  Ch.  5  NBC 

Seller:  Appalachian  BroadcastingCorp. 

Starr  Broadcasting  Group  ( Peter  H . 
Starr,  Michael  F.  Starrand  William 
F.  Buckley  Jr.) 

Buyer:  Grit  Publishing  Co. 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Price:  $8,618,636 

WLVA-am  Lynchburg 

Seller:  Washington  StarCommunications 
Buyer:  Shenandoah  Valley  Broadcasting 
Co. 

Price:  $600,000 
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WISCONSIN 


WEZW-fm  Wauwatosa 

Seller:  Siidbrink  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Multimedia  Inc. 

Price:  $3,(X)(),(H)() 


Nielsen  figures  show 
decline  in  tv  viewing 


WIBA-am-fm  Madison  NBC 

Seller:  Badger  Broadcasting  Co. 

Madison  Capital  Times 
Buyer:  Des  Moines Register&TribimeCo. 
Price:  $2,I()().(K)() 


ONTARIO,  CANADA 


CKWS-tv-am-fm  Kingston 

Seller:  Frontenac  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Paul  Desmarais  &  Claude  Pratte 
Montreal  LaPresse 

Three  otherstations  in  Ontarioare  included. 


McCann-Erickson 
wins  Hearst  paper 


McCann-Erickson  Inc. /Eos  Angeles 
has  been  named  to  handle  the  Los 
Aiifieles  Herald  Examiner  account.  The 
agency,  which  has  the  Detroit  News  and 
New  York  Times  as  clients,  won  out  over 
more  than  50  agencies  that  solicited  the 
Hearst  paper.  The  agency's  portion  of 
the  total  promotion  budget  is  expected  to 
top  $5(K),(KK). 


Reports  that  fewer  people  are  watch¬ 
ing  television  than  in  1976  are  stirring  a 
controversy  and  may  portend  a  limit  to 
tv's  long-term  growth.  Eortime  says  in 
its  first  biweekly  issue. 

A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  figures  have  shown 
a  falloff  in  the  number  of  households 
using  television  (HUTs)  since  last 
March.  For  prime  time,  the  drop  has 
been  about  .39?  below  the  record  levels  of 
a  year  ago.  The  daytime  losses  range 
from  29?  to  139?.  Nielsen  otTicials  say  the 
downward  trend  is  the  longest  continu¬ 
ous  decline  the  company  has  recorded  in 
its  twenty-seven  years. 

The  networks  are  inclined  to  discredit 
Nielsen's  figures.  “We're  not  at  the 
point  yet  where  we  are  accepting  this 
decline  as  real."  Philip  Euttinger,  direc¬ 
tor  of  national  television  research  for 
CBS,  said.  In  fact,  the  television  indus¬ 
try  has  launched  an  investigation  of  the 
Nielsen  reporting  system.  The  industry's 
Committee  on  Nationwide  Television 
Audience  Measurement  says  that  every¬ 
thing  from  the  composition  of  the  sample 


to  the  production  of  the  ratings  reports 
will  be  examined. 

Meanwhile,  the  advertising  commun¬ 
ity  has  been  more  inclined  to  accept  the 
notion  that  the  public  may  be  watching  a 
bit  less  television  than  it  used  to.  The 
cost  of  television  time  has  risen  spec¬ 
tacularly  in  recent  years,  and  a  continu¬ 
ing  drop  in  audience  levels  could  keep 
price  increases  more  moderate. 

The  softening  of  viewing  trends  has 
given  advertisers  a  fresh  chip  to  play  in 
their  bargaining  with  the  networks.  But 
Fortune  notes  that  the  networks'  happy 
days  are  not  about  to  end.  True,  spiraling 
ad  rates  have  caused  a  few  advertisers  to 
turn  away  from  television  to  other  media 
and  many  more  to  take  a  much  harder 
look  at  where  they  spend  their  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars.  Even  so,  tv  advertisers  are 
budgeting  for  a  hefty  rate  increase  in  the 
new  year.  And  industry  analysts  predict 
that  earnings  and  revenues  for  the  net¬ 
works  could  increase  by  129?  to  189?  in 
1978. 


A  weekly  treat  for  the  whole  family.  THE  BOSLEYS,  by  Stees. 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  (212)  557-2333 
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Francoise  Demulder  of 
Gamma/Liaison  became  the 
first  woman  to  win  Best  Photo 
of  the  Year  award  from  the 
jury  of  the  World  Press  Photo 
competitions.  Shot  in  the 
Quarter  of  the  Quarantine  in 
Beirut  when  Phalangists  en¬ 
tered,  the  photo  won  over 
3,375  submitted  from  around 
the  world. 


Violence  in  war,  riots  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  was  a  dominate  sub¬ 
ject  Pulitzer,  World  Press, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  1977 
top  news  photo  awards.  There 
was  one  exception-a  feature 
photo  portraying  aftermath  of 
war  for  one  veteran. 


‘"Photographer  of  the  year" 
titles  for  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association,  White 
House  News  Photographers,  two 
national  collegiate  photojour¬ 
nalism  competitions,  and  Inland 
Press  Association  mixed  a  garn¬ 
et  of  feature  subjects  with  some¬ 
what  gentler  human  interest  spot 
news. 

— Lenora  Williamson 


Stanley  Forman  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  American  shared 
the  1977  Pulitzer  Prize,  spot 
news  photography,  for  "The 
Soiling  of  Old  Glory"  mode 
during  an  '  anti-bussing  dem¬ 
onstration.  Forman  was  the 
1 976  Pulitzer  spot  news  win¬ 
ner  also. 
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Neal  Olevich  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  shared 
the  1 977  spot  news  Pulit¬ 
zer  for  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  brutal  student 
demonstrations  in  Bang¬ 
kok.  This  picture  from  the 
series  also  won  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing 
Editors'  top  performance 
award. 


Robin  Hood,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free 
Press,  won  the  1977 
Pulitzer  for  feature  pho¬ 
tography  with  this  study 
of  a  disabled  veteran 
and  his  child  at  an  Armed 
Forces  Day  parade. 


Bruce  Fritz  was  the  news 
photography  winner  in  the 
annual  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Awards  for  this  Madison 
(Wise.)  Capital  Times  shot 
of  Senator  Henry  Jackson 
being  spat  upon  in  a 
crowd  during  his  presi¬ 
dential  campaign.  The 
photo  also  won  the  1976 
Inland  award. 
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NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHER  OF  THE  YEAR 


Bruce  Bisping  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
holds  the  title  of  Newspaper  Photographer  of 
the  Year  as  the  top  award  winner  in  the  1977 
Pictures  of  the  Year  competition  sponsored  by 
the  National  Press  Photographers  Association, 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
and  Nikon,  Inc. 

Photographs  excerpted  from  Bisping's  win¬ 
ning  portfolio  are  shown  above  and  at  right. 


Allan  Y.  Scott,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  won  the 
Sweepstakes  Award  of  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  first-day-of-school  scene  as  a 
teacher  asked  the  shy  black  child  bussed  to 
school,  "What's  Your  Address?" 


!■ 
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Jim  Stanfield,  National  Geographic,  who  previously 
worked  with  Black  Star  and  his  hometown  paper,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  is  the  White  House  News  Photographers' 
Still  Photographer  of  the  Year  for  the  second  time.  This  photo 
of  the  world-traveling  photographer  was  taken  near  home 
while  shooting  "Wild  Ponies  of  Assateague." 


Phil  Schermeister,  University  of  Minnesota,  holds 
College  Photographer  of  the  Year  title  in  the  32nd 
College  Photo  Competition  sponsored  by  Kappa 
Alpha  Mu,  NPPA,  National  Geographic  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  Schermeister  is  now  with  the  To¬ 
peka  Capital-Journal . 


Right — 

David  L.  Griffin,  Ohio  University  sophomore,  won 
not  only  the  best  individual  photo  award  for  this  ani¬ 
mal  shot  but  was  named  top  national  collegiate 
photographer  in  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation's  competition  for  his  portfolio  work. 
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Public  groups 

(Continued  from  fniiie  37) 

minimum  run-of-press  spot  color  re¬ 
quirements,  discounted  Sunday  repeat, 
rates,  uniform  preprint  specifications 
and  common  advertising  closing  dead¬ 
lines,  said  Parmelee. 

Knight-Ridder's  ad  revenues  for  1977, 
through  October  31,  are  up  12. S9?,  noted 
Ott.  Earnings  from  continuing  operations 
for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1977  are  up 
23.89?,  while  circulation  revenues  are  up 
2.29?  for  the  first  10  months  of  1977.  Ott 
said  Knight  Ridder  would  “realize  more 
than  (the  2.29?)  in  1978  from  just  the 
Philadelphia  (Inquirer)  increase.” 

The  company  will  also  benefit  “for 
several  years”  from  attrition  in  its  pa¬ 
pers'  production  departments  based  on 
new  equipment  now  in  place  or  about  to 
be  installed,  added  Dr.  Norman  Morri- 
sion.  vicepresident,  research  and  pro¬ 
duction. 

In  a  question  period  after  the  report, 
delivered  at  the  “Outlook  for  the  Media" 
conference  in  New  York  December  6, 
Parmalee  said  Knight-Ridder  was 
“ahead  of”  circulation  and  advertising 
goals  set  for  the  first  12  months  of  publi¬ 
cation  of  El  Miami  Herald,  the  Spanish 
language  edition  of  the  Miami  Herald  es¬ 
tablished  in  March.  1976.  Asked  if  he 
anticipated  a  dampening  on  the  com¬ 
pany's  classified  ad  revenues  from  any 
downswing  in  the  economy  in  1978, 
Parmelee  said  Knight-Ridder  “should  do 
well"  in  real  estate  and  auto  ads  in  1978. 
“Help  wanted  is  a  question  mark,"  he 
said,  adding  that  the  company  was  “not 
planning  a  major  resurgence  in  real  es¬ 
tate  classifieds.” 


Dow  Jones'  plans  to  maintain  its  cur¬ 
rent  position  in  1978  range  from 
strengthening  the  company's  existing 
products  and  diversification  to  finding 
hirther  multiple  uses  of  existing  re¬ 
sources,  according  to  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  Donald  A.  Macdonald. 

Projects  planned  to  strengthen  existing 
products  include  expansion  of  Wall 
Street  Jonrnal  coverage  of  foreign  and 
cultural  news;  addition  of  a  new  Journal 
column  on  management;  and  expansion 
of  the  company's  image  transmission 
system.  Macdonald  said.  Economic  di¬ 
versification  will  be  provided  by  the 
company's  newsprint  mill,  which  he  said 
gives  Dow  Jones  a  hedge  against  news¬ 
print  cost  increases,  and  geographic  di¬ 
versification  will  be  strengthened  by  the 
Asian  edition  of  the  Journal.  Macdonald 
further  noted  that  the  company's  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Ottaway  and  Irwin  newspaper 
and  book  publishing  properties  “makes 
us  less  cyclical  than  before.”  And  as  an 
example  of  further  multiple  use  of  exist¬ 
ing  resources,  he  cited  the  resale  of  news 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  available  in 
various  packages. 

Macdonald  reported  that  Dow  Jones' 
after  tax  profit  margin  is  expected  to  be 
greater  than  129?  in  1977,  compared  to 
119?  in  1976.  Return  on  shareholder 
equity  249?  in  1976,  is  expected  to  be 
approximately  29-309?  in  1977.  Earnings, 
which  were  $1.83  per  share  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1977  (compared  to  $1.28 
in  1976)  will  wind  up  “better  than"  the 
$1.91  achieved  in  1976,  he  said.  Noting 
that  the  October  1977  dividend  was  up 
149?  over  1976,  he  stated  that  Dow 
Jones'  five  year  compound  annual 
growth  rate  has  been  better  than  129?. 


Discussing  the  Journal's  advertising 
picture,  Ray  Shaw,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  said  the  paper's  ad  lin¬ 
age  was  up  over  149?  through  November, 
89?  in  both  November  and  December;  ad 
revenue,  through  November,  increased 
239?. 

The  Journal,  said  Shaw,  is  “more  op¬ 
timistic  than  pessimistic"  about  overall 
U.S.  economic  growth  in  1978,  but  he 
said  “it  would  be  difficult  to  repeat  per¬ 
centage  gains"  next  year.  Dow  Jones  is 
anticipating  a  gain  slightly  less  than  49? 
in  real  GNP,  and  a  10-159?  revenue  in¬ 
crease  in  national  newspaper  ad  linage  in 
1978,  he  stated. 

As  of  January  1 .  1978,  the  Journal's  ad 
rates  will  increase  8.59?,  and  a  one-year 
subscription  will  rise  from  $45.00  to 
$49. (K)  as  of  February  15.  In  addition, 
next  year  the  Journal  will  “push"  for 
longer  term  subscriptions  from  first-time 
subscribers,  Shaw  stated,  and  it  will  also 
upgrade  and  expand  its  printing  plants. 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  reported  John 
S.  Goodreds,  vicepresident,  finance,  will 
generate  over  $63  million  in  revenues  in 
1977,  and  post  net  earnings  of  $6  million. 
Ad  linage  was  up  6-79?  for  the  first  elev¬ 
en  months  of  this  year,  he  said,  and  ad 
revenue  was  up  14%  for  the  first  nine 
months,  compared  to  the  industry's 
overall  129?  rate.  In  1978  the  division 
“anticipates  .3-5%  gains  in  linage  and 
earnings,”  he  stated. 

In  a  question  period  after  the  Dow 
Jones  presentation,  made  December  7  at 
the  “Outlook  for  the  Media”  conference 
in  New  York,  Shaw  said  the  company 
was  “frankly  not  concerned”  about  a  re¬ 
cent  Simmons  study  that  showed  a  drop 
in  Journal  readership  from  5  million  to 
4.1  million.  “We  don't  think  it  will  have 
any  effect  on  advertising,”  he  stated. 

Macdonald  noted  that  Dow  Jones' 
computerized  news  retrieval  system  and 
Asian  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
are  both  considered  long-range  invest¬ 
ments  for  the  future  of  the  company,  not 
short-range  major  contributors  to  Dow 
Jones  profits.  He  also  said  recent  in¬ 
creased  distribution  of  the  Journal  in 
Europe  “did  not  point  to  a  definite  (cir¬ 
culation)  plan”  there. 

Newspapers  will  be  Harte-Hanks 
“mainstream  product  in  the  foreseeable 
future,”  but  the  company  will  diversify 
geographically  and  through  product  line 
expansion  and  new  lines  of  business,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  G.  Marbut,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer. 

Geographic  diversification  into  “at¬ 
tractive  markets”  will  take  place,  he 
said,  because  it  is  “an  important  move 
toward  preventing  cyclical  swings  during 
difficult  economic  times.” 

Product  line  diversification  will  take 
place  primarily  through  supplementary 
products  in  existing  markets,  he  noted. 
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citing  the  company’s  establishment  of  a 
Sunday  paper,  two  shoppers,  a  Pen- 
nysaver  operation,  a  separate  distribu¬ 
tion  service,  a  computerized  data  base, 
and  development  of  two  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  all  in  the  Hamilton,  Ohio  market, 
where  a  six-day  daily  was  purchased  in 
1971.  Other  examples  are  the  “Rag,"  a 
supplementary  product  created  by  a 
Pennysaver  division  that  is  distributed  in 
consumer  convenience  outlets,  and  the 
use  of  idle  press  capacity  for  commercial 
printing. 

New  lines  of  business  noted  by  Marbut 
were  radio — the  company  owns  five  AM 
and  five  FM  radio  stations — and 
magazine  distribution.  Inland  Carriers, 
the  magazine  distribution  division,  now 
distributes  275,000  copies  monthly  of 
three  news  weeklies.  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens,  Readers  Digest  and  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal;  according  to  Marbut, 
Harte-Hanks  is  “looking  at  the  magazine 
distribution  business  as  a  possible  com¬ 
plement  to  the  newspaper  distribution 
function  that  (it  has)  in  all  of  (its)  news¬ 
paper  markets." 

1977,  said  Marbut,  has  been  a  “more 
normal  year  environmentally,  but  a  year 
of  expansion  for  us."  The  company’s 
goals  were  to  continue  the  momentum  of 
1976,  expand  into  new  lines  of  business 
and  new  product  lines,  and  have  good 
earnings  per  share  growth. 

Results  as  of  October  “have  been  very 
exciting,”  he  said,  citing  expansion  in 
radio  and  magazine  distribution,  the 
company’s  third  television  station,  two 
Pennysaver  operations,  the  addition  of  a 
26th  daily  and  several  weeklies,  and  an 
increase  in  earnings  per  share  for  the  first 
half  of  199^.  Earnings  per  share  growth 
for  the  third  quarter  was  20%,  he  noted. 

Larry  D.  Franklin,  vicepresident,  fi¬ 
nance,  said  the  company  anticipated 
continued  strong  operating  performance 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1977.  Although 
planning  for  1978  was  still  in  its  forma¬ 
tive  stages,  Harte-Hanks  believes 
“profit  improvement  should  be  in  the 
range  that  we  have  experienced  between 
1971  and  1977,"  he  added. 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  registered 
“another  record-breaking  year,”  presi¬ 
dent,  Lloyd  G.  Shermer,  reported  to 
shareholders. 

He  said  earnings  per  share  increased 
25%  to  $2.35.  Net  income  increased  24% 
to  $11,670,000  in  fiscal  1977.  Operating 
revenues  were  $82,967,000,  up  19%. 

Sch'^rmer  said  Lee’s  15  daily  news¬ 
papers  contributed  over  78%  of  all  com¬ 
pany  operating  income  during  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1977.  Earnings 
from  these  properties  increased  over 
30%,  a  record. 

Schermer  noted  that  for  the  first  time 
in  recent  years  II  of  the  15  newspapers 
registered  circulation  gains.  “We  feel 
this  a  positive  response  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  products,”  he  said. 
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He  said  the  Journal-Star  Printing  Co., 
Lee’s  half-owned  associated  company  in 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  is  progressing  with  its 
$4,500,000  plant  modernization  project 
and  introduction  of  an  electronic  copy 
processing  system.  Upon  completion  of 
this  project,  all  Lee  newspapers  will  be 
totally  modernized  with  the  best  avail¬ 
able  production  equipment. 

The  average  annual  rate  of  growth  in 
earnings  of  Lee  newspapers  for  the  last 
five  years  is  over  17%.  The  growth  is 
attributed  to  technical  innovation  and 
improved  managerial  and  marketing 
skills. 

The  business  partnership  of  Lee  and 
Nippon  Paint  Co.  Ltd.  is  paying  off, 
Schermer  said.  NAPP  revenues  totaled 
$25,000,000  in  1977,  which  was  27% 
higher  than  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
The  company  contributes  nearly  15%  of 
Lee  net  income. 

Lee  invested  more  than  $38,000,000  in 
new  broadcast  operations  in  fiscal  1977, 
Schermer  reported.  Broadcast  opera¬ 
tions  earned  nearly  20%  of  all  Lee  rev¬ 
enues  in  1977  versus  15%  in  1976.  With 
the  addition  of  KGMB-tv  in  Honolulu 
and  KOIN-tv  in  Portland,  Schermer  said 
the  relative  broadcast  share  of  both  rev- 


Trend  to  freedom 

Argentina  S.  Hills,  president  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association,  is¬ 
sued  the  following  New  Year’s  Day 
statement: 

We  begin  the  new  year  with  hope, 
hope  that  1978  will  bring  a  resurgence  of 
freedom  in  the  Americas  and  greater  re¬ 
spect  for  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

There  is  cause  for  cautious  optimism. 

The  trend  in  the  hemisphere  today  is 
away  from  the  authoritarian  military  re¬ 
gimes  that  have  characterized  the  recent 
past.  It  will  culminate  in  some  countries 
in  1978  with  the  restoration  of  constitu¬ 
tional  civilian  government. 

It  is  a  trend  we  must  hope  continues 
and  must  help  sustain. 

Implicit  in  it  is  the  restoration  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  collective  freedoms,  including 
the  basic  freedom  we  fight  for  in  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association:  freedom  of 
expression. 

The  exercise  of  this  freedom  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  all  other  inherent  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  individual. 

In  its  most  primitive  form,  it  is  the 
right  to  stand  up  and  shout  “lam  hun¬ 
gry”  without  fear  of  reprisal.  In  its  more 
sophisticated  form,  it  is  the  interplay  of 
ideas,  often  conflicting,  that  alone  can 
lead  to  the  solution  of  social  and 
economic  problems. 

Endowed  with  the  gift  of  reasoning, 
human  beings  have  the  natural  right  to 
express  themselves,  and  they  WILL  ex¬ 
press  themselves  one  way  or  another.  If 
they  are  denied  the  lawful  means  to  do 


enue  and  operating  income  should  in¬ 
crease. 

Schermer  said  the  company  intends  to 
explore  further  diversification  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Torstar  Corporation,  publisher  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  reported  consolidated 
operating  revenue  for  1977  was 
$220,851,000,  an  increase  of  14%  over 
1976.  Net  income  before  extraordinary 
item  was  $1 1 ,919,000  or  $I  .47  per  share 
as  against  $1 1,690,000  or  $1.45  share  in 
1976. 

Extraordinary  tax  reductions  in¬ 
creased  net  income  per  share  to  $1.51  in 

1977  and  $1.58  in  1976. 

The  company  said  a  7%  drop  in  ad 
linage  in  the  Star  produced  a  “flat  year 
for  consolidated  earnings"  by  reducing 
newspaper  operating  profits  by  38%. 

The  impact  on  the  start-up  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Star  and  companion  color  magazine. 
The  City,  on  July  20,  1977,  was  a  charge 
against  operating  revenues  of  $600,000. 
All  introductory  costs  of  the  Sunday 
paper  and  magazine  are  being  written  off 
as  incurred  and  the  corporation  is 
budgeting  for  a  significant  charge  against 

1978  operating  revenues. 


in  countries  seen 

so,  they  will  express  themselves  in  acts 
of  violence.  The  bomb  and  the  gun  will 
take  the  place  of  the  spoken  or  written 
word. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  hemisphere, 
the  more  authoritarian  the  society  the 
greater  the  stresses  and  potential  for  vio¬ 
lence.  Free  forums  for  discussion  and 
dissent  can,  on  the  other  hand,  reduce 
the  level  of  tension  and  terrorism.  It  is 
the  indication  that  such  forums  will  be 
increasingly  available  to  men  and  women 
of  the  Americas  that  offers  hope  for 
1978. 

There  would  be  nothing  more  fitting  in 
a  year  when  mankind  marks  the  30th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 


Minnesota  publisher 
buys  Indiana  weekly 

Steven  H.  Marquardt  has  purchased 
the  95-year-old  Posey  County  News, 
Poseyville,  Ind.,  from  James  R.  Green¬ 
field. 

Greenfield,  who  is  retiring  for  health 
reasons,  has  been  owner-publisher  of  the 
weekly  publication  since  1956.  For  the 
past  6  years,  Marquardt  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sleepy  Eye  (Minn.) 
Herald-Dispatch . 

Borneman  Publishers-Brokers, 
Oconto,  Wis.,  negotiated  the  sale. 
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Year-end 
stock  prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

1/77  1/4/78 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  10H  17% 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  15%  17V4 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  20V8  33 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  53%  58% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  12%  16% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  34  33% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  40Vb  38% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  12I2  13 

Harle-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  29  36 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  29%  28% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  37%  37% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  23%  25% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  19%  14% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  22’/2  29V4 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  16  18% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  19  25 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  7Ve  9Vb 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  19  23 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12%  12’/4 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  35%  37% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  22%  24% 

Torstar  (CE)  .  15%  13V4 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  24V2  35% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  9%  10?'4 


Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  ISVi 

Altai  r  (OTC)  .  2% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  5% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  3IV2 

Carrier  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  16% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  32% 

CompuScan  (OTC)  .  10% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  42V4 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  38% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  52% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  15% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  40% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  IOVb 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  3'/2 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  83V2 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  29% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  34% 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  29% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  30% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  30V2 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  28% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  11% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  62 

llek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  16Vb 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  40% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  5'/2 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  7% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  22% 

Minnesota  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  55% 

Rockwell  IntT.  (NYSE)  .  32% 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  .  34% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  9Vb 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  33% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  26 
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Corrections 

In  the  December  3  repoil  on  promotion  by 
Di>n  Miller,  publisher,  SedaUu  Demoaat, 
the  newspaper  was  incoirectly  reported  as 
being  in  Oklahoma  when  in  fact  it  is  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  In  the  December  31  issue,  the  headline 
(page  .M))  placed  the  Marion  Clmmidc-Tril> 
line  in  Ohio  when  that  newspaper  is  located 
in  Indiana. 

*  *  * 

The  report,  headlined  “Arbitrator  curtails 
tiilks  in  Madison  (Wise.)  strike'*  (El&P,  Dec. 
3,  page  14),  incoirectly  refened  to  the  labor 
mediator  as  the  lutiitrator.  The  iulicle  also 
indiciUed  that  the  strikers'  publication,  the 
Press  Connection,  usually  ran  four-color 
photos  on  their  front  page.  It  should  have 
read  spot  color. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ASTROLOGY 

DOGS 

MONEY 

PUZZLES 

OLGA  KNOWS 

Most  rapidly  expanding  weekly  horo¬ 
scope  column  in  this  galaxy.  Bright, 
breezy,  txild.  Full  of  sass  and  vinegar. 
550  words  camera  ready.  Free  samples. 
Patsy  Milligan  Syndicate,  Box  14,  Dun¬ 
dee,  III.  60118  or  call  collect:  (312) 
428-8902. 

HALF  YOUR  READERS  own  dogs! 
Award-winning  author,  professional 
trainer  offers  weekly  dog  column.  Try  4 
weeks  free.  Carol  Benjamin,  29  Liv¬ 
ingston  Ave.,  Tappan,  N.Y.  10983. 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13.  Temple,  TX  76501. 

WORD  PUZZLES  that  challenge,  intrigue 
jveryone— 2  types  now.  Samples,  de¬ 
tails,  50«  postage.  Dickson,  23500  Old 
Road  23,  Newhall,  CA  91321. 

TAX  TIPS  by  Mark  Stevens.  New  feature 
by  award-winning  columnist  tells  how  to 
save  money  on  Federal  taxes.  Short, 
punchy  features  can  be  clipped  and  col¬ 
lected  for  year-round  use.  Universal  ap¬ 
peal.  M.  Stevens,  172  Mill  River  Rd.. 
Chappaqua,  N.Y.  10514. 

RELIGION 

POLLS  SAY  "Religious  revival  here."  Re¬ 
ligious  news  attracts/keeps  readers. 
Weekly  feature:  HEINS  RELIGIOUS 
NEWS.  Send  for  samples,  prices:  1866 
Stabler  Rd.,  AIrron,  OH  44313. 

FILLERS 

AUTOMOTIVE 

EDITORS:  give  your  readers  a  break.  See 
how  they  react  to  Robbins  Filler  Service. 
Write  us,  on  your  letterhead,  and  we  will 
send  a  sample  copy.  You  must  use  it 
without  charge.  If  your  subscribers  like 
our  material,  then  you  know  what  to  do. 
And  the  price  structure  will  renew  your 
faith  in  the  syndicate  business.  Robbins 
&  Associates,  P.O.  Box  780,  Seattle,  WA 
98111. 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  ref)ort  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

SCIENCE  FICTION 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera  re¬ 
ady.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 

FUTURETHINK.  Clear,  clean,  imagina¬ 
tive  750  word  weekly  column  on  the 
future— What  will  the  world  be  like:  in¬ 
ventions,  medicine,  daily  living,  cities? 
Interviews  with  future  thinkers,  reports, 
and  essays.  Peter  Menkin,  3724  Kerner 
Blvd.,  San  Rafael,  CA  94901. 

CARTOONS 

LIKE-IT-IS  CARTOONS,  camera-ready, 
$2.50  each,  no  contract.  Weekly,  Satur¬ 
day  or  Sunday.  See  my  LIKE-IT-IS  Car¬ 
toons.  Sam  Eppy,  3848  W.  226  St.,  Torr¬ 
ance,  CA  90505. 

GARDENING 

MUSIC 

STAMPS 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER-Refresh- 
ing,  knowldegeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced, 
widely-recognized  garden  writer.  Plus 
timely  tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for 
FREE  sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  & 
Nelson,  Inc.,  1640  Statler  Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo,  NY  14202. 

WEEKLY  COLUMN  on  popular  music 
available  from  writer  based  in  New  York 
City  and  extremely  knowledgeable  about 
record  companies,  music  scene,  etc. 
Write  for  samples.  Rates  negotiable.  Box 
3306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STAMP  SCENE — Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates:  Box  131,  Rego  Park,  NY  11374. 

FIGLEAVES — Pint-sized  demons  in  a 
world  of  laughter.  Weekly.  Rates  and 
samples:  Sandcastles-EP,  Box  1356, 
Newport  News,  VA  23601. 

WEEKLY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75.  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 

Ph.:  (404)  253-5355 

COMIC  STRIPS 

OUTDOOR  FEATURES 

START  YOUR  New  Year  with  the  best  of 
the  weekly  comic  syndicates.  We  send 
seven  cartoon  features  for  as  little  as 
$2.70  per  week  (about  39t  apiece!).  Our 
subscrit)ers  are  college  newspapers  and 
suburban  weeklies.  If  you  REALLY  want 
to  build  circulation  in  the  under  35  year 
old  market,  send  or  call  for  our  brochure 
with  rates  and  samples: 

Rip  Oft  Comics  Syndicates 

P.  0.  Box  14158 

San  Francisco,  California  94114 
(415)863-5359 

Att:  Bob  Follett 

WILDERNESS  WISDOM.  Weekly  outdoor 
feature.  Hunting,  fishing,  tent  camping, 
hiking,  canoeing,  "where  to  and  how  to." 
and  animal  lore.  Question  and  Answer 
Widely  read.  National  distribution.  Sam¬ 
ples,  rates:  Mallard  East,  P.O.  Box  237, 
Pittsville,  MD  21850. 

MEDICAL 

MEDICAL  NEWS  from  U.S.,  Japan,  Eng¬ 
land,  W,  Germany,  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land  in  weekly  package.  Also  included 
are  features  and  late  breaking  news  from 
Washington,  D.C.  on  medicine,  health 
care  and  drug  related  issues.  Interna¬ 
tional  Medical  Tribune  Syndicate,  600 
New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.)W.,  Suite  410, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037.  (202)  338- 
8866.  Sample  on  request. 

Feature  Your  Feature  in  FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


LONG  ISLAND  hand  distribution  company 
established  1%9,  500,000  homes  weekly, 
1.5  million  sales,  seeks  association  or 
merger  with  publisher  or  chain  interested 
in  Long  Island  market.  Box  3373,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURES  WANTED 


SYNDICATE  looking  for  comic  strips,  in¬ 
cluding  those  featuring  minorities,  science 
fiction.  Send  samples,  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelopes  to  Box  3293,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  Loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans,  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

P.  0.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr.. 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


A  BETTER  WAY 
TO  PEDDLE  YOUR 
PAPERS: 

America's  leading  brokers  know 
that  when  it  comes  to  selling  pa¬ 
pers,  E&P  Classifieds  really  give 
them  the  business!  Here's  a 
sampling  of  comments  received 
recently  from  across  the  country: 


"Our  classified  ads  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  do  a  terrific  job  pulling 
inquiries  .  .  .  from  across  the 
spectrum  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  They're  read  by  people  on 
weeklies,  dailies,  suburbans, 
shoppers  and  specialized  publi¬ 
cations  .  .  .  and  really  bring 
results!" 


"Boy!  Do  your  ads  pull!  The  last 
ones  we  ran  have  us  under  a  ton 
of  calls  and  letters." 

“I  sold  both  papers  first  time 
around.  It’s  a  pleasure  to  be  an 
advertiser— it  also  pays!” 


These  people  are  pros  when  it 
comes  to  buying  and  selling 
newspaper  properties.  Whether 
you're  a  broker  or  a  principal,  if 
you're  in  the  market  to  buy  or  sell 
a  newspaper,  take  the  profes¬ 
sional  approach— 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 
WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice."  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.  0. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file— over  3(X)  active  qualified  buyers 
tor  you  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


WHEELER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Management  Consultants 
Productivity  Improvements 
Cost  Analysis  and  Control 
Manpower  Utilization  Studies 
Labor  Negotiation  Assistance 
Preventive  Maintenance  Programs 
System  Design  and  Sophistication 
Four-Day  Workweek  Studies  and  Schedules 
Special  Programs  for  Smaller  Newspapers 
Nine  Central  Street -Lowell,  Mass.  01852 
1617)  457-7549 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  weeklies  gross¬ 
ing  $250.(X)0  available  at  price  well  below 
annual  volume,  real  estate  and  composi¬ 
tion  equipment  included.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  well  located,  prestigious  area.  W. 
B.  Grimes  &  Co..  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 


ILLINOIS,  near  but  not  in  Chicago  market; 
3  paid-circulation  weeklies;  not  yet 
reached  potential  based  on  growing  popu¬ 
lation  and  retailing;  owner  wants  to  slow 
down,  but  viiould  remain  as  employee  for  a 
year  or  two;  ideal  buy  for  chain;  reply  Box 
3363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


$75,000  available  as  down  payment  for 
unopposed  paid  weekly  newspaper.  Will 
reply  to  all  letters  that  give  full  details.  Am 
able  to  visit  your  plant  as  soon  as  I  hear 
from  you.  Prefer  newspaper  without  its 
own  press.  Confidence  respected.  Please 
write  to  Box  3143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


HEALTH  FORCES  SACRIFICE  SALE  of 
profitable  Zone  3  newspaper  publishing 
company  at  below  gross  of  $114,000. 
Financing.  Available  now.  Box  3344,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


EX-PUBLISHERS  seek  directory,  trade 
journal,  newspaper  or  shopper  anywhere. 
Must  show  growth,  be  profitable  and  have 
ood  market  franchise.  Minimum  gross 
200,000.  All  replies  treated  confiden¬ 
tially.  Brokers  protected.  Box  3259,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LEARN  HOW  an  E&P  Classified  can  put 
you  to  work;  sell  or  seek  equipment,  prod¬ 
ucts  and  service;  or  maybe  find  that  prof¬ 
itable  weekly  you've  always  wanted  to  own. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality, 
KAMARAK  (213)  437-2778 

Box  279  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
9  Comets,  6-Pocket  Mold  Disc, 
Hydraquadder 

Thermoblower,  TTS  Operating  Unit 
8  BRPE  6-Level  Punches 
10  CX  6-Level  Readers 

6  TOU-75  Operating  Units 

7  Fairchild  TtS  Perforators 
Contact  Olen  Bell,  (405)  232-3311. 


WE'VE  GONE  INTO  THE 
HARDWARE  BUSINESS! 

(And  the  software  business  too!) 

Here's  how  E&P  Classifieds  can  benefit 
you  as  you  move  into  the  new  technology. 
IF  YOU’RE  A  NEWSPAPER  ready  to 
move  into  more  sophisticated  computer 
technology,  we  can  lielp  you  get  top 
dollar  for  the  computers  you're 
currently  using. 

IF  YOU'RE  A  MANUFACTURER  of 
computer  hardware  or  a  software  house, 
■we  can  help  you  move  your  trade-ins 
out  of  your  inventory  and  into  a 
worldwide  marketplace. 

No  matter  what  model  computer 
you  have  for  sale,  someone  out  there 
needs  it  and  wants  it.  And  with  a 
worldwide  readership  in  the  newspaper 
field,  we'll  find  them  for  you. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Programmed  for  selling 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER.  VERY  GOOD 
CONDITION.  Available  immediately.  Con¬ 
tact  3147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  OF  MONITOR  counter  stackers 
have  been  excellent.  Therefore,  we  have 
parts  and  complete  Cutler-Hammer  Model 
I  and  II  counter  stackers  from  trade-ins. 
Send  us  your  spare  parts  requirements 
and  save.  Hall  Systems,  Inc.,  24400 
Sperry  Drive,  Westlake,  Ohio  44145  (216) 
835-0700. 


STA-HI  251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Available  immediately.  Box  3303,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOk  SALt— IDAB  news  conveyor,  5  years 
old.  #1  conveyor  approx  50  '  long  with  2 
corner  boxes  and  5  drive  motors.  #2  con¬ 
veyor  approximately  80  '  long  plus  15  ' 
vertical  90  degree  twist  CCW,  3  powered 
90  degree  curves,  6  cover  boxes  and  16 
drive  motors.  #3  one  Ramsey  controller— 
480  VAC  that  will  drive  both  the  above 
conveyors,  with  Tach  Generator.  Available 
after  June  15,  1978 — $20,000  as  is,  where 
IS.  Contact  J.  Smith,  (206)  694-3391. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


CHESHIRE  LABELING  machines  with 
quarter  folders,  multiwide  label  heads, 
single-wide  label  heads  and  conveyors.  All 
equipment  guaranteed.  Call  collect  or 
write,  Edwin  Heisley,  P.O.  Box  22083,  Dal¬ 
las  Tx.  75222.  (214)  357-0196. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


TWO  LINOTRON  505C's  12  pt.  Cora  6 
Phototypesetters  with  54  fonts  of  type,  4.5 
pts.  to  96  pt.  type,  65  pica  measure.  3  AKI 
keyboards.  $50,000  or  make  offer.  For 
more  details  contact  Joe  Brooks, (904) 
252-1511. 


COMPUWRITER  I— good  condition— com¬ 
plete  with  13  fonts— 9  gears— 4  width 
plugs— $3,975.  Brooklyn  Graphic,  2054 
86th  Street,  Brooklyn,  NY  11214,  (212) 
996-2200. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  TL  3  Dl  typewrit¬ 
ers,  spare  parts  kit,  filmstrips,  width  plugs, 
etc.  Compugraphic  COMPUWRITER, 
filmstrips,  etc.  IBM  MTST  MOD  IV. 
Speedomat  GRAPHOTYPE,  cabinets, 
trays.  Curtis,  816  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20045.  PH;  (202)  628- 
5696. 


PRESSES 


COLOR  KING,  1-unit,  1968,  reconditioned 
in  1974,  will  sell  as  com¬ 
plete  press  or  break  up. 
Available  immediately.  Con¬ 
tinental  Printing  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Inc.  257  Stump 
Rd.,  Lapeer,  Ml  48446, 
(313)  664-7050. 


GOSS  URBANITE  4  black  units  new  1970, 
Urbanite  folder  with  Va  fold  SU  folder  75 
HP  drive,  2-8'position  roll  stands,  press 
new  1970.  Will  sell  as  complete  press  or 
components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200; 
Telex  25-4388. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban,  2  units 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1966 
Goss  SU  folder 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 
Color  King  2;1  folder,  Model&790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

Urbanite  Va  folder 
Color  King,  5  units  folder  1965 
Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60-75-100HP 
Baldwin  countoveyors  model  108 
Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 

BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  new  approx¬ 
imately  1973,  with  SC  folder  and  upper 
balloon  former.  Community  folder,  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  We  will  sell  complete 
press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph;  (312) 
738-1200;  Telex  25-4388. 


AVAILABLE  June  1978— Two  unit  Goss 
Community  Press  with  side  lay  register  and 
folder.  Good  condition.  As  is,  where  is.  The 
Kingman  AZ  Daily  Miner.  Contact  Phil 
Wright  or  Herb  Gollis  (602)  753-2121. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


HOE  Colormatic  3:2  Folder  manufactured 
1961,  23  9/16"  cutoff,  complete  with  dou¬ 
ble  balloon  formers.  As  is,  where  is,  very 
good  condition.  $70,000.  Call  or  write 
James  Fenley,  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
495  Union  Ave.,  Memphis,  TN  38101, 
(901)  529-2442. 


GOSS  S/C  FOLDERS 
We  currently  offer  S/C  folders  for  delivery 
in  mid-January.  These  folders  are  available 
used  or  re-manufactured. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct. 
Atlanta,  GA  30329  (404)  321-3992 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
2  Man  Stereotype  Plate  Casters 
5  Sta-Hi  Mat  Formers 
1  Wood  4-Plate  Router 
1  Goss  Mat  Roller 

Contact  Harold  Hawkins,  (405)  232-3311. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  TO  BUY. 
MULLER  227  INSERTER. 

BOX  1781,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


NEED  GOOD  USED 
COUNT-A-VAYOR 
Box  3239,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CHESIRE  Labeling  Machine  Wanted.  Util¬ 
ity  Mailer  model  4  or  514  Base  preferred. 
One-Up  Head.  Contact  Arnold  Herman 
(201)  291-3170. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CIC  URBANITE  UNIT,  three-color  unit.  Call 
or  write  Arlene  Bauman.  Sun  Litho,  7950 
Haskell  Avenue,  Van  Nuys,  CA  91406. 
(213)  787-4100. 


MUELLER  227E  INSERTER.  Signode 
ML-2  strapper,  Counterveyor  106,  Didde- 
Glasser  D(j  320  inserter  station.  J.  V. 
Brenner,  P.O.  Box  628,  Carson  City.  NV 
98701.  (702)  883-5670. 


SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  INSERTER. 
Required  by  June  1978.  Box  3299,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY;  Sheridan  48P  Inserter, 
Call  or  write  Paddock  Publications,  217  W. 
Campbell  St.,  Arlington  Heights,  IL60(X)5, 
(312)  394-2300,  ext  388. 


GOSS  1500  SERIES  Suburban  5  units  with 
quarter  folder.  Contact  Mr.  Keener,  Hun¬ 
tington  Pennysaver,  110  East  Main  St., 
Huntington,  NY  11743.  (516)421-5252. 


E&P  Classifieds 
We  move  machinery! 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

WE  ARE  PROUD  of  our  track  record.  If  you 
are  seeking  an  active  telephone  program 
with  an  extremely  high  good  order  percen¬ 
tage,  write  or  call  collect:  D  and  B  Con¬ 
sumer  Sales,  Inc.,  350  MacDade  Blvd., 
Collingdale,  PA  19023  (215)  586-3954. 


TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
circulator's  idea  service  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  for 
reproduction.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley- 
Small  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala. 
36606. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2. 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 


1978 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payment  must  accompany  order) 


4-weeks  —  $1.40  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.75  per  line  per  issue 
1-week  — $1.90  per  line 


Add  $1.50  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 


4-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.30  per  line  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.50  per  line  per  issue 
l-week  —  $2.60  per  line 


Add  $  1 .50  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.75  per  agate  line— 
$66.00  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


ClassifiMi  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 


Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

575  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ State  _ Zip  _ 

Phone - - 

Authorized  by _ 

Classification 

Copy - - - — 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  _ Weeks  _  _Till  Forbidden 

Please  Micate  enct  classificatiN  ■  wlNdi  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EMTOR  t  PUIIISHER  •  $7$  iMiaitn  Avc.e  HataTatK  N.Y.  10022 
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Help  Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  starting  Sep¬ 
tember  1978  to  teach  news-editorial  skills 
with  additional  background  in  magazine 
article  writing  and  public  relations/ 
advertising.  Students  advisement  and 
normal  committee  obligations.  PhD  prefer¬ 
red,  MA  and  professional  experience  re¬ 
quired.  College  teaching  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Salary  depending  upon  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Application  Journalism,  Broadcast¬ 
ing  and  Speech,  Buffalo  State  College, 
1300  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  NY  14222. 


PUBLISHED  writer  to  teach  and  direct 
basic  composition  courses  for  journalism 
students.  Understanding  of  elements  of 
communication  and  of  reading  and  writing 
tests  required.  PhD  preferred.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  to  Dean  Warren  Bovee,  College  of 
Journalism,  Marquette  University,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wl  53233.  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


JOURNALISM:  2  positions.  (1)  one-year 
visiting  assistant  professor  in  print  news. 
Teach  reporting,  editing,  intro  writing, 
intro  mass  communication.  Masters  re¬ 
quired  doctorate  preferred.  2-5  years  good 
professional  experience.  $16,200 
maximum  for  9  months.  (2)  2-year  grant 
position,  Kellogg  visiting  associate  profes¬ 
sor  in  print  news.  Teach  5  credit  hours  per 
quarter,  advise  student  newspaper.  Mas¬ 
ters  required  doctorate  preferred.  2-5 
years  good  newspaper  reporting,  editing 
experience.  $18,000-$21,000  for  9 
months.  Applicants  should  submit  letter, 
complete  resume  by  February  17,  1978  to 
Professor  Robert  M.  Ruggles,  Chairman, 
Dept,  of  Journalism,  P.O.  Box  14,  Florida 
A&M  University,  Tallahassee.  FL  32307. 
F  lorida  A&M  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Equal 
Access  University. 


THE  SCHOOL  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  at  the  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  seeks  applicants  for  two  positions 
for  1978-79.  Position  one-  Faculty 
member  to  teach  basic  news  and  editing 
courses.  Must  have  minimum  of  3  years  of 
professional  news  experience.  Position 
two— Faculty  member  to  teach  public  rela¬ 
tions  courses.  Must  have  minimum  of  3 
years  of  professional  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience.  Requirements:  Prefer  doctorate 
or  dissertation-stage  applicants  with 
strong  academic  and  professional  creden¬ 
tials.  Nondoctorate  applicants  with  sig¬ 
nificant  professional  experience  will  re¬ 
ceive  full  consideration.  Applicants  should 
have  strong  commitment  to  undergraduate 
teaching,  although  graduate  instruction  is 
available,  with  complementary  research 
and  service  interests.  Rank  and  salary 
commensurate  with  credentials.  The  posi¬ 
tions  are  permanent  and  the  successful 
applicants  will  be  in  tenure  track.  Ethnic 
minorities  and  women  are  especially  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply.  The  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  has  an  Affirmative  Action  plan  and 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Letters 
of  application  and  vitae  should  be  sent 
prior  to  February  1,  1978.  to:  Director, 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation,  860  Van  VIeet  Oval,  Room  101, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  OK 
73019.  Phone:  AC  (405)  325-2721. 


ACADEMIC 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY-Endowed  pro¬ 
fessorship  for  person  nationally  distin¬ 
guished  for  his/her  academic  achieve¬ 
ments  and  highly  regarded  among  practic¬ 
ing  journalists.  Qualifications:  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  necessarily  in  journalism, 
sound  publication  record,  five  years  or 
more  experience  as  working  journalist  in 
print  or  broadcast  media,  and  demon¬ 
strated  superior  teaching  ability  with 
intereet  in  undergraduate  as  well  as 
graduate  teaching.  Academic  year  ap¬ 
pointment  top  of  salary  range.  Stanford  is 
an  Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Address 
applications:  Chairman,  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  Department  of  Communication,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Stanford,  CA  94305. 
Deadline:  March  1,  1978. 

REPLACEMENT  POSITION  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  faculty  beginning  fall,  1978.  Theory 
and  skills  plus  proficiency  in  related  mass 
communications  area.  PhD  or  near.  Con¬ 
tact:  F.  B.  Kalupa,  Communications  De¬ 
partment.  California  State  University,  Ful¬ 
lerton,  92634.  Affirmative  Action,  Equal 
Opportunity,  Title  IX  Employer. 


JOURNALISM  Faculty  Position.  Available 
August,  1978.  Requires  Masters  Degree 
with  significant  work  in  advertising  and 
public  relations.  Prefer  60  graduate  hours 
with  35  in  journalism.  Requires  5  years 
full-time  experience  in  a  combination  of 
advertising  and  public  relations  with 
media,  advertising-public  relations  agency 
and/or  industry.  To  apply,  send  letter  of 
application,  resume,  transcripts  and  let 
ters  of  recommendation  by  February  28, 
1978  tO:  Larry  Williams,  Director,  Univer¬ 
sity  Personnel  Services,  Central  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Edmond,  OK  73034.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity,  Affirmative  Action,  Title  IX 
Employer. 

FACULTY  POSITION  to  teach  news  edito¬ 
rial  courses  and  work  with  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  mass  communication.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  work  with  program  that  has 
good  media  contact.  PhD  and  significant 
newspaper  experience  required  or  Masters 
degree  with  extensive  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Equal  Opportunity.'Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion  Employer,  M/F.  Minorities  and  women 
are  urg^  to  make  application  for  this  posi¬ 
tion.  Application  deadline  March  1,  1978. 
Send  resume  and  list  of  references  to  Joel 
Gambill,  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Printing,  Arkansas  State  University,  State 
University,  AR  72467. 


ADVERTISING  FACULTY  position  in  large 
undergraduate  and  graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  Appropriate  experience  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  teaching  required:  doctorate 
preferred.  Rank:  Assistant  or  Associate 
Professor.  Salary  competitive.  SlU  at  Car- 
bondale  is  a  major  teaching  and  research 
institution  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
22,000  students.  School  is  ACEJ  accre¬ 
dited  with  425  undergraduate  majors,  110 
in  advertising.  Total  of  55  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  MA  and  PhD  programs.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Harry  W.  Stonecipher,  Chairman, 
Faculty  Appointments  Committee,  School 
of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  IL  62901.  Deadline:  March  1, 
1978.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  7.  1978 


HELP  WANTED  _ HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ADMINISTRATIVE 

NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT  OPENINGS 


MECHANICAL  SUPT.  To  $25,000 

Small  printing  company  in  East.  Will 
supervise  staff  of  20  in  this  non-union  op¬ 
eration  that  produces  circulars,  inserts, 
etc.  Background  and  experience  with  Goss 
Urbanite  and  Suburban  presses  desirable. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  To  $25,000 
Job-shop  company  in  Midwest.  Report  to 
general  manager  and  supervise  staff  of  45 
in  this  non-union  facility.  Should  have 
minimum  of  5  years  plant  level  or  produc¬ 
tion  management  experience  either  in 
commercial  printing  or  newspapers.  Will 
be  responsible  for  production  mainte¬ 
nance,  capital  equipment  justification, 
and  shipping  and  receiving. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  To  $23,000 
Large  weekly  publishing  firm  on  West 
Coast.  Report  to  general  manager  and 
supervise  staff  of  50  in  this  non-union  op 
eration.  Company  is  part  of  a  progressive 
newspaper  chain  with  good  growth  poten¬ 
tial. 

ASST.  PRESSRM.  FOREMAN  To  $21,000 
Large  metro  in  Midwest.  Prefer  someone 
with  background  in  letterpress  operation 
and  management  experience  in  a  union 
environment. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  To  $22,000 
Large  metro  daily  in  East.  Supervise  staff 
of  20  in  this  union  operation.  Should  have 
background  in  offset. 

COM.  PRINTING  MGR.  To  $20,000 
Medium  size  Western  daily  in  rural  area. 
Will  be  responsible  for  operation  of  com¬ 
mercial  job-shop  printing  and  supervision 
of  6  employees.  Also  estimating,  pricing 
and  customer  interfacing.  Report  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

PLANT  ENGINEER  To  $22,000 

Large  metro  Eastern  daily.  Report  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  supervise  50  people 
with  responsibility  for  heating,  plumbing, 
ventilating,  etc. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  To  $22,000 
30,000  daily  in  Southeast.  Report  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  supervise  staff  of  35.  A'so 
responsible  for  mailroom  and  all  projec¬ 
tion  departments. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  To  $18  000 
20,000  Eastern  daily  with  great  amou.it  of 
commercial  and  job  siiup  work.  Back¬ 
ground  in  and  experience  with  Urbanite 
and  Community  presses  most  desirable. 
Should  have  exposure  as  foreman  in  a 
union  operation. 

COMP.  ROOM  FOREMAN  To  $18,000 
Large  weekly  operation  on  the  West  Coast. 
Report  to  production  manager  and  super¬ 
vise  a  staff  of  15  m  this  non-union  cold 
tyjie  operation. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  To  $22,000 
Weekly  Midwest  newspafier  group.  Report 
to  general  manager  in  this  non-union  all 
cold  type  operation.  Strong  background  in 
composing  room  management  necessary. 

DATA  PROCESSING  MGR.  To  $25,000 
Medium  size  property  in  Midwest.  Report 
to  business  manager  and  supervise  a  staff 
of  8.  Degree  preferred  with  at  least  3  years 
of  data  processing  management  experi¬ 
ence. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  To  $23,000 

Corporate  level  position  m  West.  Serve  as 

internal  consultant  to  several  properties  of 
this  corporation.  Should  have  background 
in  RSTS  and  knowledge  of  DEC  equip¬ 
ment. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  To  $26,000 

Metro  Eastern  daily.  Will  do  feasibility 
studies,  user  interfacing,  and  equipment 
justification. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $25,000 

75,000  Eastern  daily.  Report  to  publisher 
and  supervise  staff  of  75  in  this  non-union 
facility.  Also  responsible  for  mailroom. 
Must  have  circulation  management  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  competitive  marketplace. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $18,000 
Small  daily  located  in  rural  section  of  East. 
Report  to  general  manager  in  this  non¬ 
union  facility. 

CIRC.  MARKETING  MGR.  To  $28,000 
Large  Eastern  metro.  Will  be  involved  in  all 
aspects  of  sales/marketing  promotion  rela¬ 
tive  to  circulation:  NIC,  apartment  sales, 
etc.  Degree  preferred  with  a  pattern  of 
success  in  a  competitive  marketplace. 

CIRCULATION  AREA  MGR.  To  $20,000 
Large  metro  daily  on  West  Coast.  Report  to 
home  delivery  manager  and  supervise  from 
6  to  10  district  managers. 

CIRC.  SALES  PROMO.  MGR.  To  $22,000 
Large  daily  located  in  West.  Report  to  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Must  have  similar  back¬ 
ground  in  competitive  marketplace. 

COUNTRY  CIRC.  MGR.  To  $15,000 

Midwestern  Medium  size  daily  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  suburban  area  in  East.  District  man¬ 
ager  with  good  track  record  considered. 

ASST.  CIRC.  MGR.  To  $18,000 

50.0(X)  Northeastern  daily.  Report  to  cir¬ 
culation  manager  in  department.  Company 
part  of  progressive  newspaper  chain. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  To  $30,000 

For  lOO.CXX)  Eastern  daily  in  a  highly  com¬ 

petitive  market.  Report  to  general  man¬ 
ager,  Management  experience  in  a  similar 
marketplace. 

ASST,  CIRC.  MGR.  To  $18,000 

Medium  size  Midwestern  daily.  Company 
located  in  pleasant  suburban  location,  but 
with  high  competition  from  metro  dailies. 
Must  have  proven  record  in  a  competitive 
marketplace. 

ASST.  TO  PRESIDENT  To  $25,000 
Communications  firm  located  in  Midwest. 
Company  has  medium  size  daily  and  radio 
stations.  Should  have  strong  background 
in  marketing'sales,  and  advanced  business 
degree  desirable.  Will  work  in  acquisitions, 
new  business,  new  business  development, 
product  development,  and  new  services  in 
communications, 

AD  DIRECTOR  To  $17,000 

Medium  size  weekly  publication  in  mid- 
Atlantic  states.  Report  to  publisher  in  this 
non-union  situation.  Company  has  experi¬ 
enced  excellent  growth  with  good  potential 
in  the  near  future. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  To  $30,000 
Medium  size  Northeastern  daily.  Publica¬ 
tion  IS  in  highly  competitive  marketplace 
and  experience  in  this  type  of  environment 
IS  required.  Report  to  vice  president  with 
responsibility  for  all  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  Degree  preferred,  but  not  required. 

AUTOMOTIVE  SALES  SUPV.  To  $23,000 
Large  metro  daily  East..  Report  to  clas¬ 
sified  ad  manager  and  supervise  a  sale 
staff  of  8,  with  responsibility  for  all  clas¬ 
sified  automotive  linage. 

AD  MANAGER  To  $35,000 

Metro  daily  in  East.  Report  to  advertising 
director.  Must  have  management  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  competitive  marketplace.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  departments:  national, 
classified,  and  retail. 

GENERAL  AD  MANAGER  To  $35,000 

Metro  Western  daily.  Report  to  advertising 
manager.  Must  have  growth  potential  be¬ 
yond  this  job.  Should  have  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  training  and  development  of 
sales  personnel. 

NATIONAL  AD  MGR.  To  $30,000 

Metropolitan  daily  on  West  Coast.  Report 
to  advertising  director.  Must  have  man¬ 
agement  experience  in  similar  position. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  To  $30,000 

200,000  daily  in  East.  Report  to  advertis¬ 
ing  director  and  supervise  staff  of  45. 
Must  have  successful  track  record  in  clas¬ 
sified  management  in  competitive  envi¬ 
ronment. 


All  Positions  Fee  Paid 

For  information  on  these  and  other 
current  openings,  send  resume  to  or  call: 

PATRICK  J.  QUINN,  JR. 

GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
Post  Office  Box  30, 

610  East  Baltimore  Pike,  Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 
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HELP  WANTED 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


TWO  FLORIDA  weekly  newspapers,  60,000 
circulation,  in  dynamic  Broward  County, 
need  capable  General  Manager  im¬ 
mediately.  Papers  part  of  national  news¬ 
paper  group.  Sales  strength  would  be  help¬ 
ful  and  working  knowledge  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  essential.  Top  salary  and  great 
fringe  benefits  to  right  person.  Write  Box 
3242.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 

TO 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OPERATIONS 

CIRCULATION  director  needed  for  12,000 
Zone  4  daily  with  excellent  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Top  opportunity  for  professional  who 
can  build  a  strong  department.  Box  3312, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  8,000  daily 
wants  district  manager  or  other  who  is 
ready  to  be  department  manager.  A  work¬ 
ing  manager  who  will  service,  collect,  in¬ 
struct  and  oversee  total  operations.  Good 
salary  plus  fringes.  Write  Box  3278,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Major  Metropolitan  Daily  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  Executive  Assistant  familiar 
with  financial  qnalyses  (present  value, 
IRR,  DCF,  etc.).  Applicants  must  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  dealing  with  mathematical  rela¬ 
tionships,  knowledgeable  of  statistical 
analysis,  principals  of  standard  deviations 
and  computation  and  use  of  probability 
theory.  Exposure  to  integrated  manufac- 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  large  Mary¬ 
land  weekly  group.  Ideal  candidate  has  5 
years  in  field  with  good  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Self-starter  who  is  highly  motivated 
and  desires  top  pay  for  top  performance 
will  enjoy  this  unusual  opportunity  in  the 
D.C. -Baltimore  area.  Write  Box  3362, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

turing  and/or  fabricating  of  perishable 
products  helpful;  MBA  desirable.  If  you  are 
a  self  starter,  personable,  detail  oriented, 
capable  of  challenging  tradition,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  long  hours,  send  your  resume 
and  salary  requirements  tO;  Box  3231, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ONE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S  BEST  and  fastest 
growing  dailies  needs  General  Manager 
with  top  flight  ability,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Salary  negotiable.  Publisher,  P.O. 
Box  5166,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Circulation  Manager  for  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  7-day  daily  newspaper.  Looking  for  an 
aggressive  promotion  minded,  shirt-sleeve 
Circulation  Manager.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  with  newspaper  from  50,000- 
150,000  circulation.  Unusual  opportunity 
for  right  person.  Good  salary  and  incentive 
program.  Will  consider  experienced  person 
in  the  #2  spot  with  present  organization. 
Give  full  details  first  correspondence  in¬ 
cluding  salary.  Our  employees  know  about 
this  ad.  Box  3356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER-30,000,  7-day 
operation  in  Zone  2.  Requires  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  phases  including  Motor 
Route,  Carrier,  Collections,  Promotion, 
Mail  Room,  Group  association  offers 
growth  potential  to  producer.  Include  all 
experience,  salary  requirement  and  avail¬ 
ability  in  resume.  Box  3342,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 

The  publisher  of  a  40,000  circulation  mid¬ 
west  daily  seeks  as  assistant  who  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  or  knowledgeable  about  virtually 
all  phases  of  newspaper  operations.  The 
compensation,  benefits  and  opportunities 
for  growth  will  satisfy  expectations.  Re¬ 
spond  in  confidence  to  Box  333 1 ,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

OHIO-BASED  daily/Sunday  combination 
offers  the  opportunity  for  an  experienced 
sales  and  service  oriented  person.  Indi¬ 
vidual  must  have  strength  in  TMC,  motor 
route,  and  staff  training  techniques.  We 

ADVERTISING 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Dailyand  Sunday  operation  seeks  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Our  growing  market  necessi¬ 
tates  we  create  this  position.  Classified 
and  Display  managers  will  report  to  the  ad 
director.  Our  competitive  market  requires 
a  self-starter  who  can  direct  and  motivate. 
Send  resume  and  income  requirements  to 
Box  3282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

will  give  you  all  the  tools  to  do  the  job 
including  salary,  medical,  life,  and  retire¬ 
ment  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  tO:  Box  3351,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CAN'T  ADVANCE?  Here's  an  opportunity  to 
join  an  award-winning  Zone  5  Daily  news¬ 
paper  group  and  let  your  talents  do  the 
rest.  We  are  expanding  our  district  man- 

DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 

Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 

agc'r  staff  on  several  fronts.  After  that  your 
talents  can  take  you  to  the  top.  First  class 
compensation  as  well  as  medical,  life  in¬ 
surance,  and  pension  plan.  We  will  make 
this  the  right  move  tor  you.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  tO;  Box  3350, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ve  got  a  secret — and  it's  strictly  classified  information!  We'll 
never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder,  however  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put  your  mind  at  easel 

Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder. 
Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don't  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you're 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 

IMPORTANT;  We  can't  return  your  reply  because  that  would  be  the 
same  as  telling.  So  don't  send  indispensable  material.  Also  attach  a 
note  each  time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked.  Don't  be  like  the  fel¬ 
low  who  told  us  "destroy  this  reply  and  any  future  replies  from  me 
if  Box  Holder  is  (name  of  newspaper).’’  With  the  volume  of  mail 
handled  by  this  office  each  day,  that’s  really  taking  a  terrible  risk! 
And  if  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property  held  by 
a  group,  it’s  best  to  list  the  properties.  We  know  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  holdings  of  most  groups— but  a  suburban,  weekly  or  new 
acquisition  might  slip  by  us. 
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DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
We've  created  this  new  position  in  our  Cir¬ 
culation  Department  and  now  we're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  bright,  organized,  hard  working 
individual  to  fill  it. 

This  job  requires  previous  circulation  and 
distribution  experience  in  developing  and 
implementing  delivery  systems,  especially 
motor  routes.  You  will  work  directly  with 
our  Circulation  Director. 

The  position  offers  you  an  exciting  chal¬ 
lenge  to  develop  a  total  distribution  system 
for  a  Zone  5  daily  which  has  great  growth 
potential. 

A  starting  salary  in  the  mid-teens  with  fu¬ 
ture  challenges  and  growth  opportunities 
for  the  right  person.  Along  with  com¬ 
prehensive  medical,  dental  and  life  insur¬ 
ance  coverage  and  retirement  plan. 

Our  Circulation  Department  is  fully  com¬ 
puterized  and  ready  to  support  dynamic 
circulation  programs.  If  you  are  willing  to 
work  hard  to  achieve  realistic  goals,  send 
resume  to  Mike  Fisch,  Rochester  Post  Bul¬ 
letin,  Box  6118,  Rochester,  MN  55901. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
22,000  afternoon  offset  daily  needs  an 
energetic,  objective-oriented  person  who 
can  conceive,  plan,  organize,  implement 
and  manage  effective  promotion,  sales, 
service  and  collection  programs  in  growing 
Zone  4  market.  The  person  we  seek  is 
thoroughly  knowledgeable  of  all  circulation 
aspects,  IS  very  strong  in  human  relations 
and  is  able  to  provide  quality  leadership. 
Position  offers  opportunity  for  personal 
and  professional  development,  achieve¬ 
ment-oriented  pay  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  If  you  want  to  learn  more  about 
this  challenging  and  rewarding  opportu¬ 
nity,  send  resume  describing  yourself, 
education  and  experience  to  Box  3144, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  COORDINATOR,  number  2  person 
in  Circulation  Sales  Department,  should  be 
experienced  with  dealers  operations  and 
some  single  copy  sales,  salary  up  to 
$14,000.  ^nd  complete  resume  to  Box 
3086,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIVISION  MANAGER 

Leading  Midwestern  metro  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  is  looking  for  a  results-oriented  Indi¬ 
vidual  to  join  their  circulation  team. 

This  individual  must  be  knowledgeable  in 
all  phases  of  carrier  delivery  and  have  the 
ability  to  generate  results  through  a  union¬ 
ized  organization. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefit  package.  If 
you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about 
this  challenging  and  rewarding  career, 
send  us  your  resume  describing  your  qual¬ 
ifications  and  salary  requirements. 

Box  3281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BRANCH  MANAGERS  AND  ASSISTANT 
MANAGERS— Responsible  fot  a  zone  and 
10  to  15  dealers.  Opportunity  for  growth 
on  nation's  7th  largest  PM  paper.  Send 
resume  or  call  Bob  Martin.  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector,  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  (213) 
748-1212. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
An  ideal  opportunity  for  an  experienced 
circulation  director  with  a  proven  sales/ 
increase  success  record.  40,000  daily  and 
Sunday  in  Zone  5  is  looking  for  a  circula¬ 
tion  director  with  a  thorough  working 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  circulation  who 
can  develop  and  lead  an  aggressive  sales 
and  service  team.  Top  pay  and  benefit 
package.  Paper  is  a  member  of  a  progres¬ 
sive  group.  Send  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to  Box  3324, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Expanding  50M  circulation  Zone  5  news 
weekly  group  offers  excellent  growth  situa¬ 
tion  if  you  have  a  strong  track  record  with 
paid,  voluntary  pay  conversion.  Some  mail 
motor  routes.  Send  resume  to  Box  3320, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AREA  5  7-day  AM,  30,000  paper  needs  an 
aggressive  circulation  manager  who  can 
run  a  sound  department  in  addition  to  a 
strong  promotioii  program.  Excellent 
career  potential  is  available  with  this  group 
owned  paper.  Please  reply  in  confidence 
with  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  3311,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CLASSIFIED 

OUTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 
A  newspaper  located  in  one  of  the  nations 
most  lucrative  and  dynamic  markets,  is 
looking  for  a  special  individual  to  head  the 
Classified  outside  sales  staff.  This  person 
must  be  able  to  train  and  expand  the  staff 
to  keep  up  with  the  paper's  rapid  growth.  It 
you  have  a  record  of  achieving  goals  and 
targets,  you  would  enjoy  the  challenges  of 
this  position.  We  will  pay  a  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability  and  generous  bonuses 
to  the  right  person.  Company  benefits  are 
also  offered.  If  you  are  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  more  about  us,  write  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence,  enclosing  resume  to:  Box  3353, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
...  for  weekly  285,000  circulation,  subur¬ 
ban  New  York  group.  We  are  a  highly 
promotional  firm  so  you  must  be  an  experi¬ 
enced,  imaginative  Manager  or  Assistant 
Manager  now.  Immediate  opening.  Good 
starting  salary,  commission,  bonus,  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  complete  resume  and  earnings 
history  to  Box  3364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  ZONE  5 
Daily  operation  in  an  expanding  market. 
Demonstrated  ability  in  sales,  promotion 
and  administration  are  a  must.  Resume 
and  salary  requirements  to;  Ron  Mason, 
Manager,  The  Star-Beacon,  4626  Park 
Ave.,  Ashtabula,  OH  4  '004. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  with  weekly  group 
for  shirt-sleeve  manager.  Experienced  in 
maximizing  growth  market  potential,  de¬ 
veloping  a  quality  staff  and  aggressive 
promotion.  Annual  volume  now  at 
$500,000.  Resume  to  Box  3329,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER;  #2  ready  and 
able  to  move  up  to  #1  with  a  suburban 
New  York  Daily.  Will  be  required  to  manage 
inside  and  outside  sales  and  make  outside 
calls.  Send  resume,  in  strict  confidence, 
to:  Box  3335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 
A  newspaper  whose  goals  dictate  the  best 
talent  available,  is  looking  for  a  telephone 
sales  room  manager  who  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  withstand  constant  changes 
during  rapid  expension.  This  person 
should  be  able  to  motivate,  train  and  have 
the  ability  to  achieve  goals  and  targets. 
Generous  company  benefits  are  offered, 
and  salary  is  commensurate  with  ability 
plus  generous  bonuses  to  the  right  person. 
If  you  would  like  to  join  a  compatible  team 
and  become  part  of  possibly  the  fastest 
growing  newspaper  in  the  nation,  write  in 
strict  confidence,  enclosing  a  resume  to: 
Box  3334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Experienced  display  advertising  salesper¬ 
son  wanted  to  fill  position  offering  strong 
challenge  and  opportunity  in  fast-growing 
competitive  market  in  Zone  2.  If  you  are  a 
well-organized,  aggressive  salesperson 
who  can  provide  motivation  and  direction 
to  the  advertising  staff,  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  3291,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Top  quality, 
twice  weekly  suburban  needs  manager 
who  can  keep  staff  working  productively, 
who  is  alert  to  selling  opportunities,  new 
ideas.  Top  benefits,  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings,  salary  and  incentive  open.  R.  Burton, 
TIMES  Publications,  3484  Far  Hill  Ave., 
Dayton,  OH  45429. 


WANTED— good  advertising  counselor/ 
space  salesman  for  18,000  circulation 
award  winning  community  weeklies.  Two 
papers,  same  modern  shop,  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation.  Prefer  man  or  woman  with  2-3 
years  experience.  Will  consider  recent 
j-School  graduate  with  advertising  major 
and  sales  savvy.  We  pay  salary  and  com¬ 
missions,  have  good  fringe  benefits,  fur¬ 
nish  car  allowance.  You  can  live  in  major 
university  community  if  you  desire.  Send 
complete  resume  of  education,  personal 
and  experience  background.  You  MUST 
tell  us  your  income  requirements.  Box 
3250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


COMMUNITY  growth  demands  one  more 
sales  pro  for  our  young,  aggressive,  total 
selling  staff.  13,000  upperMidwest  daily 
needs  person  who  wants  to  learn  and  grow 
with  us.  Salary,  benefits  and  advancement 
opportunity  excellent.  Write  Box  3286, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Northwest  daily,  18,000  circulation  a:id 
growing  rapidly,  seeks  sharp,  energetic 
advertising  pro  by  early  February  to  work 
with  ad  director  in  managing  staffs,  plan¬ 
ning  promotions  and  handling  key  ac¬ 
counts.  We  are  part  of  a  small  group  of 
dailies,  and  this  opening  is  the  result  of  a 
promotion  within  our  group.  Job  requires 
minimum  of  5  years  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Ability  to  direct  people 
and  help  them  grow  is  vital.  Send  letter 
giving  background,  references  and  salary 
expectations  to  Box  3305,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Marketing  background  preferred!  Full 
charge  of  aggressive,  enthusiastic  sales 
force  on  dynamic  32,000  audited  weekly. 
Must  have  successful  track  record.  Salary 
*  bonus  +  profit  sharing  +  major  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Jules  Jacobsen,  Publisher, 
North  Jersey  Suburbanite,  Cresskill,  NJ 
07626. 


NATIONAL  AD  MANAGER— Major  market 
daily.  Must  be  experienced  and  be  ready  to 
join  a  new  management  team  dedicated  to 
sell  against  metro  daily  and  a  large  number 
of  suburban  dailies  and  weeklies.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  salary  history  to  Box  3319,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Aggressive,  rapidly  growing  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Northwestern  Ohio  seeks  energe¬ 
tic,  imaginative  sales  professional  to  sell 
advertising  and  manage  fast-growing  ad¬ 
vertising  program  and  staff  of  3.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume,  current  salary  and  outline 
of  goals  to  Wapakoneta  Daily  News,  8  Wil- 
lipie  St.,  Wapakoneta,  OH  45895. 


LAST  MOVE  OR  FIRST  MOVE? 
We’re  looking  for  2  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  people.  1  person  we're  looking  for 
has  decided  he  or  she  is  ready  to  learn  man¬ 
agement  skills  and  wants  an  opportunity  to 
grow.  Another  person  we  want  has  decided 
he  or  she  doesn't  want  any  more  responsi¬ 
bility  but  wants  a  chance  to  be  a  news¬ 
paper's  top  salesperson  and  earn  all  that 
his  or  her  talents  deserve. 

We  are  a  small  daily  (8,000  circulation)  in  a 
small  city  (15,000)  with  a  large  trade  area. 
We're  located  in  a  beautiful  area  far 
enough  from  metro  areas  to  escape  their 
disadvantages  but  close  enough  to  enjoy 
their  advantages  if  desired. 

Talented  sales  people  are  appreciated  at 
the  Daily  Gate  City.  If  you  feel  you  are  one 
of  the  people  we're  looking  for  contact: 
R4id  Christensen,  Advertising  Director, 
Daily  Gate  City,  1016  Main  St.,  Keokuk,  lA 
52632  or  call  him  at  (319)  524-8300  and 
find  out  how  appreciative  we  can  be! 


ZONE  2  daily  and  shopping  guide  needs 
aggressive  professional  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Salary  to  $15,0(X)  plus  commission. 
Send  resume,  references  in  first  letter  to 
Box  3315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ad  sales  person  for  Texas 
monthly  farm  and  ranch  newspaper.  If 
you're  dynamite  on  the  phone  and  can  sell 
up  to  lOOO  ad  inches  a  month  for  a  quality, 
good  looking  publication,  send  us  a  letter 
selling  yourself.  $600/month  plus  good 
commission.  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  Jour¬ 
nal,  200  E.  Main,  Round  Rock,  TX  78664. 


WORKING  ad  manager  with  proven  prod¬ 
uction  record  on  papers  our  approximate 
size.  19,000  PM  Daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
staff  needs  direction.  Outstanding  recrea¬ 
tional  area.  Delta  Democrat  Times,  Green¬ 
ville,  MS  John  T.  Gibson. 


ENTHUSIASTIC  SALES  person  for  Mary¬ 
land  weeklies.  Excellent  territory.  Salary 
plus  commissions,  mileage,  other  benefits. 
Box  3371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Zone  5,  6-day,  50,000  daily.  Tough,  com¬ 
petitive,  affluent  suburban  market.  Top 
salary  with  exceptionally  good  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  including  car.  Successful  applicant 
must  have  proven  track  record  in  staff 
motivation,  handling  major  accounts,  or¬ 
ganizing  for  maximum  efficiency  and  will 
lead  by  example.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
person  who  has  the  ability,  desire  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  move  up  to  General  Manager. 
Send  full  resume  to  Box  3368,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GROWING  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  wants  dis¬ 
play  manager  with  vision  and  ability  to  in¬ 
spire  and  manager  competent  staff.  Box 
3345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
International  specialty  newspaper  has  op¬ 
portunity  for  you  to  run  department,  sell, 
do  PR.  Some  travel.  As  #2  person,  you  can 
earn  publishership  or  other  promotion  in 
quality-oriented  group  of  regular  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers.  Previous  selling  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Ideal  Zone  9  commun¬ 
ity.  Send  resume,  current  salary  to  Box 
3341,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer,  M/F. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

Continued  dynamic  growth  creates  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  an  ambitious  retail 
advertising  representative  with  a  proven 
track  record  of  sales  success. 

This  is  a  challenging  position  with  good 
growth  potential.  We  offer  an  excellent 
base  salary  and  incentive  plan.  In  addition, 
you  will  be  representing  one  of  America's 
finest  seven-day  metropolitan  newspap¬ 
ers. 

If  you  can  sell  on  a  highly  professional  level 
and  are  not  timid  about  working  hard  to 
attain  your  goals,  send  a  comprehensive 
resume  to  Dorn  Cassano,  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  The  Tampa  Tribune  and 
Times,  P.O.  Box  191,  Tampa,  FL  33601. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  PEOPLE  have  ex¬ 
ceptional  career  opportunities  with  our 
group  of  small  dailies  and  weeklies.  Write 
or  call  J.  V,  Brenner,  Pioneer  Newspapers, 
P.O.  Box  628,  Carson  City,  Nev.  89701. 
(702)  883-5670. 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL  MANAGER 
Award-winning  suburban  daily,  1(X),0(X} 
circulation,  needs  assistant  manager. 
Must  have  management  experience  and 
solid  track  record  in  sales.  Will  handle 
some  accounts  and  train  as  back-up  in  20 
person  department.  This  is  a  newly  created 
position.  Resumes  only  to:  Personnel 
Dept.,  Contra  Costa  Times,  2640  Shade- 
lands  Dr,,  Walnut  (Ireek,  CA  94598. 

OUR  SALESMEN  average  $20,000-50,000 
per  year.  Chain  of  music  entertainment 
papers  seeks  2  super  space  salesmen  for 
our  South  Florida  edition.  Ability  to  sell  to 
youth-oriented  retail  accounts.  Opportun¬ 
ity  to  become  sales  manager  at  2  new  edi¬ 
tions  in  1978-79.  Good  references  and 
interview  in  Fort  Lauderdale  a  must. 
$200'week  draw  VS  20°/o  commission.  Re¬ 
sumes  to:  Good  Times,  1619  E.  Sunrise 
Blvd.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33304. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  to  manage 
young  ad  staff  of  a  growing  19,0(X)  PM 
offset  daily,  located  in  pleasant  New  Eng¬ 
land  community.  Long  term  commitment. 
Salary  open.  Send  resume  and  goals  to  Box 
3369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  to  direct  young  staff  of  2 
growing  mid-eastern  weeklies.  Located  in 
pleasant  rural-suburban  area  experiencing 
rapid  growth.  Over  2  million  feet  of  retail 
space  to  open  this  year.  Prefer  college 
graduate,  will  consider  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence.  Applicant  must  be  organized,  strong 
in  developing  major  account  contacts,  and 
have  ability  to  motivate  small  sales  staff. 
Good  salary  plus  incentives.  Box  3372, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MAJOR  West  Florida  AM  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  experienced  sports  desk- 
man  or  woman  who  prefers  the  newsroom 
to  the  locker  room.  We've  got  great  writers 
who  know  everything  about  the  Sport  of 
Kings  but  who  have  trouble  with  the  King’s 
En^ish.  We  need  a  competant  copyeditor, 
able  and  willing  to  butt  heads  with  young, 
talented  jocks.  Do  not  waste  your  time  and 
ours  applying  unless  you  already  caught 
the  misspell^  word  in  this  ad  and  are  an 
educated,  dedicated  sports  newsperson 
willing  to  work  “at  home"  while  others  are 
at  the  games.  Solid  professional  and 
character  references  required.  Write 
Buddy  Baker,  1  News-Journal  Plaza,  Pen¬ 
sacola,  FL  32501. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  sharp  Texas 
monthly  newspaper  with  a  new  look.  Write 
plain-talk,  set  up  a  darkroom  from  scratch 
and  produce  top  photos.  Responsible  for 
all  editing,  headwriting  and  layout.  14-24 
pg.  paper.  One  other  staff  reporter. 
$7(X)/mo.  If  you're  working  for  quality  and 
not  money  send  best  3  non-returnable 
clips  or  SASE  to  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 
Journal,  200  E.  Mam,  Round  Rock,  TX 
78664.  Ad  sales  a  plus! 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Medium-sized  Zone  5  daily  needs  person 
to  work  with  managing  editor  to  improve  a 
quality  daily  and  Sunday  product.  Report¬ 
ing,  copy  desk  experience  a  must.  Prefer 
experienced  as  city  editor  or  news  editor. 
Design  skills,  editing  talent,  ability  to 
supervise,  organize  copy  desk  a  must. 
Electronic  editing  background  helpful  but 
not  required.  Salary  mid-teens  and  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
We  need  a  first  rate  editor  who  desires  the 
challenge  and  fun  of  putting  out  the  best 
editorial  page  in  Kansas — and  among  the 
best  in  the  Midwest.  That  means  a  person 
with  solid  judgment,  fine  writing  skills,  the 
ability  to  understand  and  relate  to  our 
community  and  our  state,  and  the  organi¬ 
zational  talents  to  direct  the  work  of  sev¬ 
eral  others.  Please  send  resume  and  clips 
to  E.  R.  Lambert,  Publisher,  Wichita  Eagle 
and  Beacon.  P.O.  Box  820,  Wichita,  KS 
67201. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

AdcJress  your  reply  to  the  box  number  in  the  a(J,  c/o  Editor  & 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Ave.,*  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  ad.  Include  only  material  which  can  be  for¬ 
warded  in  a  large  manila  envelope.  Never  submit  complete 
newspapers  or  magazines  unless  specifically  called  for. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible  for  the  return  of  any 
material  submitted  to  its  advertisers.  Therefore  we  suggest 
that  you  never  send  irreplaceable  material. 

*  Please  note  correct  address.  Address  in  December  31  issue 
was  incorrect. 
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IMMEDIATE  opening  for  news  editor  on 
8,(XX)  daily  in  center  of  Michigan  recrea¬ 
tional  and  tourist  area.  Editing,  maxeup. 
story  supervision  for  4  reporters,  plus  cor¬ 
respondences.  VDT  helpful.  Send  resume, 
samples,  references,  salary  needs  to:  Wil¬ 
liam  Buisch,  Cadillac  Evening  News,  Cadil¬ 
lac.  Ml  49601. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Proven  staff  leader,  innovative,  supervise 
6  member  staff.  Weekly  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  essential.  Experienced  developing 
local  news  and  features.  North  Jersey  resi¬ 
dent  preferred.  Exceilent  salary  -  profit 
sharing  +  major  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  3328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  MAJOR  METRO  is  considering  applica¬ 
tions  for  key  editing  jobs  on  a  new  edition. 
Copy  editors,  layout  and  wire  editors  are 
needed.  If  you  have  3  years  editing  experi¬ 
ence  and  are  seeking  the  challenges,  op¬ 
portunities  and  rewards  of  working  with 
the  best  in  the  business,  send  a  resume 
detailing  what  you  can  do.  If  we  agree, 
we'll  be  in  touch.  Box  3317,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TEDIUM,  FRUSTRATION  AND 
STAGNATION 

If  that's  what  copy  editing  means  to  you, 
read  no  further.  We  have  an  opening  for  an 
editor  who  believes  that  words  can  be  as 
exciting  as  pictures,  that  headline  writing 
and  page  layout  are  highly  ego-satisfying, 
and  that  working  with  reporters  to  produce 
a  useful  and  highly  readable  product  is  the 
surest  road  to  advancement.  Recent 
promotions  and  transfers  within  our  group 
provide  exceptional  career  opportunities 
and  we  offer  some  of  the  finest  outdoor 
living  in  the  country.  Send  clips  and  tear- 
sheets  to  Personnel  Manager,  P.O.  Box 
2507,  Billings,  MT  59103.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer  M/F. 

WE  NEED  a  working  Managing  Editor  to 
replace  Ron  Harris  who  has  been  chosen 
by  Senator  Pete  Domenici  to  join  his  press 
staff  in  Washington.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Ned  Cantwell, 
Current-Argus,  P.O.  Box  1629,  Carlsbad, 
NM  88220. 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  sports  editor  on 
8.(X)0  daily  in  the  center  of  Michigan  rec¬ 
reational  and  tourist  area.  Current  em¬ 
phasis  on  high  schools,  but  recreational 
sports  increasingly  important.  VDT  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume,  clips,  references  and 
salary  needs  to  William  Buisch,  Cadillac 
Evening  News,  Cadillac,  Ml  49601. 


COPY  EDITOR-PLUS 

Somewhere  there  is  a  writer-editor  with  2 
or  3  years  experience  on  a  small  or  medium 
daily  producing  bright  news  and  feature 
pages  with  imagination,  layout  skills  and 
good  news  sense.  We’d  like  to  put  that 
person  to  work  on  our  desk,  with  the  goal 
of  promoting  him  or  her  to  the  job  of  state 
editor  within  a  year.  The  state  editor's  job 
will  involve  both  travel  and  desk  work,  di¬ 
recting  3  bureaus,  many  correspondents 
and  at  least  3  office  assistants  for  a 
60,000  daily,  the  liveliest  and  largest 
newspapers  in  one  of  the  most  exciting 
states  in  the  West.  Non-returnable  tear- 
sheets  or  copies  with  first  letter,  please. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F.  Zone 
7. Box  333(),  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  Women’s  Department. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  routine,  plus 
makeup  and  bright,  modern  writing.  Top 
pay,  working  conditions  on  Wisconsin 
daily.  Prefer  1-2  years  experience  on 
weekly,  small  daily.  Box  3301,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS  ASSOCIATION 
seeks  skilled  writer  for  position  as  Publica¬ 
tions  Associate.  Responsibilities  include 
writing,  editing  and  production  of  monthly 
member  bulletin  (16  pages),  editing  and 
production  of  publications  and  reports, 
and  preparation  of  promotional  material. 
Knowledge  of  printing  processes  and 
techniques  preferable.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Printers  &  Lithographers,  570 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10018. 


OHIO  SPORTS.  41,000  circulation  daily 
has  sports  opening.  Writing,  desk.  Do  not 
phone.  Send  resume  to  Thomas  J.  Mullen, 
Editor,  The  Lima  News,  121  E.  High  St., 
Lima,  OH  45802. 
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HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL  EDITORIAL  MAILROOM  PRODUCTION 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  3  time  a  week  central 
California  newspaper.  Reporting,  photog¬ 
raphy.  editing,  staff  direction  and  working 
closely  with  co-publisher  editor.  Sam 
Matthews,  Tracy  Press,  P.O.  Bo*  419, 
Tracy,  CA  95376,  Phone  (209)  835-3030. 


WANTED:  All  Around  Newspaper  Person. 
Collectively  owned  and  operated  weekly 
newspaper  seeks  full-time  staff  members. 
Must  be  energetic,  independent,  willing  to 
work  tor  low  pay.  Send  resume  to  The 
Santa  Barbara  News  and  Review,  1930  De 
La  Vina,  Santa  Barbara.  CA  93101. 


COPY  EDITOR— person  with  VDT  experi¬ 
ence  or  desire  to  learn  on  universal  desk  of 
18,000  morning  regional  paper  in  Zone  7. 
Above  average  pay  plus  night  premium  and 
excellent  fringes.  Good  advancement  op¬ 
portunities.  Applications  from  Midland 
states  preferred.  Box  3309,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  desk  worker,  nights,  im¬ 
mediately,  Northern  New  Jersey  daily. 
Editor,  Daily  Advance,  Dover,  NJ  07801. 
(201)  366-3000. 


BUSINESS  WRITER  REPORTER,  em¬ 
phasis  on  retailing,  merchandising,  con¬ 
sumer  affairs,  government  regulation. 
Seeking  experienced  person  for  No.  2  spot 
with  trade  magazine  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Ability  to  develop  leads  into  in  depth, 
analytical  articles  for  a  specialized  man¬ 
agement  audience  a  must.  Send  employ¬ 
ment  history,  clips  or  photocopies  to  Box 
3325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Progressive  PM  daily  needs  extra  copy 
editor  who  can  handle  op-ed  page  layout 
too.  New  on  VDT’s,  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  right  person,  great  bene¬ 
fits,  negotiable  salary.  Carl  Liberto, 
Shreveport  Journal.  P.O.  Box  31110, 
Shreveport.  LA  71130. 


DOZENS  OF  business  communications 
jobs  listed  monthly.  Sample  issue  $1.25. 
NYBC  Employment  Letter,  110  Bon  Aire, 
Suffern,  NY  10901. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can  use  a 
camera,  lay  out  pages,  cover  small  city  and 
handle  other  assignments.  Send  salary 
needs,  references,  non-returnable  clips 
first  letter.  Write  (don't  phone)  Jim  Clark. 
Managing  Editor.  P.O.  Box  1440,  Winter 
Haven,  FL  33880. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY  seeks  experienced 
managing  editor  to  handle  growing  de¬ 
partment  in  booming  area.  Box  3346, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  DRAWER  EDITOR  for  one  of  the  most 
unusual  editorial  opportunities  in  America. 
Creativity,  intelligence,  attention  to  detail, 
staff  motivation  and  superior  layout  ability 
required  for  this  financially  rev.arding  po¬ 
sition.  We  need  to  see  tearsheets  of  Page 
Ones  and  feature  pages  you've  personally 
designed.  Daily  newspaper  background  a 
plus,  especially  if  you  have  experience  in 
both  hard  and  soft  news.  You  will  have  to 
feel  comfortable  working  in  a  weekly 
newspaper  environment  that  is  evolving 
into  a  suburban  daily  market.  East  Coast. 
Send  tearsheets  and  resume  to  Box  3361,  ] 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER,  EXPERIENCED  in  medical  and 
health  reporting,  to  join  new,  fast  growing 
medical  news  syndicate.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Resume  and  salary 
history  to  Norma  Hols.  International  Medi¬ 
cal  News  Syndicate.  600  New  Hampshire 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Suite  410,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

EXPERIENCED,  enterprising  investigative 
reporter  for  growing  Northwestern  New 
Mexico  daily.  References.  Good  working 
conditions,  fine  fringe  benefits.  Box  3348, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAJOR  MORNING  DAILY  seeks  strong 
number  2  in  sports  department.  Layout, 
editing  and  administrative  talent  are  es¬ 
sential.  VDT  experience  helpful.  This  is  not 
a  writing  job.  Department  has  strong  em¬ 
phasis  on  high  school,  college  and  outdoor 
coverage.  Located  in  Zone  7.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Box  3375,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 
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COPY  EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  for  experienced  jour¬ 
nalist  on  copy  desk  of  progressive, 
medium-sized  Chicago-area  daily. 
Minimum  1  year  copy  editing  experience 
on  daily  newspaper  required.  Must  have 
proven  ability  in  copy  editing,  makeup 
headline  writing  and  photo  selection.  Good 
pay  and  benefits  for  right  person.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples.  Box  3336, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR-7  day  pa¬ 
per.  Zone  2.  Main  function  would  be  to 
layout  a  section  of  5  to  20-plus  pages.  Sal¬ 
ary  negotiable.  Fringe  benefits  liberal.  New 
sports  editor  is  reorganizing  staff.  Out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  imaginative  editor 
who  wants  to  show  what  he  can  do.  Box 
3343,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
Monthly  magazine  seeks  tough,  experi¬ 
enced  writer  reporter  able  to  dig  out  major 
stories  for  young,  growing,  regional 
magazine.  Must  have  good  writing  style. 
Zone  2.  Clips,  resume,  letter  tO:  SVA,  Box 
2422,  Lehigh  Valley  Post  Office,  Lehigh 
Valley,  PA  18001. 


WANTED 

College-educated,  nightside  copy  editor 
for  Central  New  'York  Metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  1-2  years  actual  newspaper  work  a 
must.  Many  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Edward  B.  Sabine,  Herald-Journal,  Box 
4915,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13221. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

News  editor  for  small,  Chicago-area  daily. 
Minimum  1  year  daily,  or  two  years  weekly 
newspaper  experience.  Good  news  judg¬ 
ment  essential.  Staff  direction,  commun¬ 
ity  involvement  key  to  job.  Must  have  pro¬ 
ven  ability  in  copy  editing,  news  judgment, 
headline  writing,  layout,  photo  selection. 
Must  be  able  to  work  well  with  others. 
Good  pay  and  benefits  tor  right  person. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples.  Box  3337, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

The  Metro-East  Journal,  a  40,CX)0  PM,  has 
opening  for  city  editor  to  direct  hard  news 
coverage  in  competitive  metro  area  of 
Southwestern  Illinois;  must  be  skilled  in 
reporting,  copy  editing,  staff  supervision 
and  news  development;  salary  in  high 
teens;  opportunity  for  advancement  in  Il¬ 
linois  group.  Reply  to;  Keith  Stewart, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  IL  62525. 


AWARD  WINNING,  growing  newspaper 
needs  mature,  experienced  reporter, pho¬ 
tographer  to  do  all-around  news  job  and 
live  in  small  but  thriving  Southern  Arizona 
community.  Must  work  well  with  people,  do 
any  kind  of  story,  be  self-starter.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  samples  of  work  to;  P.O.  Box 
50527,  Tucson,  AZ  85703. 


NEWS  EDITOR -experience  of  3  years  or 
more  on  wire,  city  desk  and  slot.  Capable 
of  directing  staff,  tight  editing  and  writing 
crisp,  sharp  heads.  North  Central  16,000 
daily.  Group  with  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Write  Box  3347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  daily 
experience  for  lOM  prize  winning  weekly 
chain.  Must  live  in  community,  handle 
deadline  pressure  and  possess  language 
skills;  forget  it  if  you  can't  spell.  Cover 
local  government,  news,  features,  etc. 
Send  resume  and  clips.  Westfield  Republi¬ 
can,  Box  K,  Westfield,  NY  14787.  Att:  Ann 
E.  Weidinann. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop 
applicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  627 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


FREELANCE 


STRINGERS  WANTED 
for  national  trade  magazine  in  leisure  field. 
Openings  in  Dallas,  Atlanta.  Some  feature 
work,  mainly  news  and  photo  coverage  of 
local  meetings  and  events.  Box  3302, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


California 

Opportunity 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Fresno  Bee  is  looking  for  a  top-notch 
foreman  with  proven  ability  to  handle  peo¬ 
ple  and  run  an  efficient  room-f-a  person 
who  knows  all  aspects  of  mailroom  opera¬ 
tion,  including  machine  inserting.  130,000 
AM  daily  150,000  Sunday  AM.  Challenging 
opportunity  with  excellent  salary  and 
fringes.  All  replies  in  confidence.  Send  full 
details  of  experience,  education,  past 
earnings  and  salary  expected — or  call— J. 
Tarter,  Production  Manager,  The  Fresno 
Bee,  1626  E  Street,  Fresno,  CA  93786. 
(209)  268-5221.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"ALL-AROUND"  person  for  top  notch 
weeklies.  Right  person  must  sell  advertis¬ 
ing,  cover  news  and  handle  routine  office 
needs.  A  real  challenge  for  right  person. 
Resume  to  John  Hains,  Eldorado  Times, 
Eldorado,  KS  67042,  (316)  321-1120. 


PERSONNEL 


PERSONNEL 

GENERALIST 

100,000  Morning— Evening— Sunday  In 
Zone  3. 

An  ideal  candidate  for  this  position  would 
be  an  energetic,  ambitious  self-starter  to 
direct  a  Personnel  Department  in  a  prog¬ 
ressive  company.  This  position  offers  flex¬ 
ibility  and  growth. 

The  qualified  applicant  will  have  a  degree 
and  minimum  of  two  years  experience  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  personnel  policy 
and  interpretation. 

Investigate  our  opportunity,  all  inquiries 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence. 
Good  salary  with  full  benefit  program. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  3322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRODUCTION  MAINTENANCE 
Experienced  mechanic  or  erector  on  Cot¬ 
trell  and  King  Presses  wanted.  Salary 
open,  very  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  3283,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Will 
pay  to  relocate  to  Zone  2. 


PRESSROOM  Cottrell  V-25.  Experience 
necessary.  Top  salary  and  benefits  for 
qualified  persons.  Contact  Chet  Achord; 
(713)  452-4761,  collect.  Houston,  TX. 


PRODUCTION 


BOOK  PRODUCTION 

Assistant  to  the  manager.  Experience  in 
the  mechanical  production  of  technical 
books  helpful.  Must  be  able  to  operate 
under  the  pressure  of  daily  deadlines  and 
long  hours.  Zone  6.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Box  3314,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PERSON  TO  HEAD  UP  our  production  de¬ 
partment  from  time  copy  enters  compos¬ 
ing  room  door  until  papers  depart  from 
press.  Knowledge  of  modern  typesetting 
equipment,  camera  and  ability  to  run  and 
maintain  a  Cottrell  V-22  press  a  must.  Po¬ 
sition  now  open  and  must  be  filled  soon. 
Contact  Eldorado  Times,  Eldorado,  KS 
67042,  (316)  321-1120. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FORE¬ 
MAN 

The  Metro  East  Journal,  a  38,000  circula¬ 
tion  PM  daily  located  in  E.  St.  Louis  (IL). 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  composing 
room  foreman.  We  are  a  6-day  publication 
in  the  process  of  conversion  from  hot 
metal  to  photocomposition.  We  seek  an  in¬ 
dividual  with  composing  room  supervisory 
experience.  In  return,  we  offer  liberal  ben¬ 
efits  and  a  salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume,  salary  history  to 
Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers.  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  IL  62525. 


TYPESETTER  experienced  on  VIP.  Call  or 
write  Arlene  Bauman,  Sun  Litho,  7950 
Haskell  Avenue,  Van  Nuys,  CA  91406. 
(213)  787-4100. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  wanted  by  Mid¬ 
west  daily.  Super  place  to  raise  a  family. 
Ideal  candidate  should  now  be  doing 
bright,  creative  ads  and  promotion  mate¬ 
rial  for  advertising,  circulation  and  edito¬ 
rial.  If  you  would  like  to  run  your  own  show, 
write  and  tell  us  about  yourself.  All  replies 
will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence.  Feel 
free  to  send  samples  of  your  best  ideas. 
Write  Box  3287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
It  you  fit  this  profile  for  an  action-packed 
job  with  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ag¬ 
gressive  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  .  .  . 
your  forte  is  copy  with  a  strong  sense  of 
layout  and  design.  You  know  how  you  want 
things  to  look  and  you  can  enthuse  your 
staff  with  your  standards.  You  know  how  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  senior  department 
heads.  You  enjoy  coordinating  the  myriad 
activities  of  editorial,  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  into  a  smooth  running 
organization.  On  our  side  we  offer  you  a 
salary  commensurate  with  your  ability,  full 
company  benefits,  a  department  that  has 
the  respect  and  cooperation  of  the  entire 
newspaper  staff,  room  to  grow  and  a  great 
lifestyle  in  one  of  the  most  lively  cities  in 
Zone  2.  If  you  enjoy  a  fast  paced  life,  rush 
your  resume  and  your  reason  why  this  is 
the  job  for  you.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
3352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


MEDIA  SERVICES 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Major  NYSE  company,  based  in 
Atlanta,  seeks  a  skilled  joumal- 
ist/public  relations  practitioner 
with  well-developed  writing  abil¬ 
ity.  Experience  in  financial  news 
reporting  desirable.  Senior  staff 
position  requires  degree  and  a 
minimum  of  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  or  public  informa¬ 
tion.  Competitive  benefits.  Salary 
open.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history,  in  confidence,  to  Box 
3376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

£qua/  Opportunify  fmpfoyer 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


EXCELLENT  PR  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  GOOD  NEWSPERSON 
PR  agency  (Zone  9)  has  opening  for  good 
newsperson;  write  crisp  news  style,  yet  be 
able  to  do  features  well,  recognize  news 
and  non-news,  must  be  self-starter,  and 
work  quickly  if  need  be.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities;  good  news 
background,  prefer  sports  experience. 
Non-smoker.  Not  newspaper  job,  but  in¬ 
cludes  much  writing  for  newspapers.  Send 
samples,  resume  to;  Box  3365,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SALES 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  needed  im¬ 
mediately  for  expanding  nationally  known 
advertising  feature.  Area  includes  Mis¬ 
souri,  Illinois,  Iowa.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground  necessary.  Above  average  pay  ben¬ 
efits  $14,000-$20,(XX).  Travel  necessary. 
Responses  confidential.  Address  replies 
tO:  Personnel  Dept.,  P.O.  Box  310,  Stras- 
burg,  VA. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  7,  1978 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CLASSIFIED  EDITORIAL  ■  EDITORIAL 


HUSBAND/WIFE  team,  versed  all  phases 
weeklies,  shoppers.  Started  and  run  ohe  of 
couhtry’s  largest.  Need  us?  Box  3307, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOAL  ORIENTED  manager.  45,  with  BA  ! 
degree  seeks  opportunity  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  general  management  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  a  medium  or  smaller  size  organiza¬ 
tion.  Extensive  knowledge  of  overall  news-  ' 
paper  operations  with  heavy  experience  in  : 
aggressive  shirt  sleeve  management,  ad¬ 
ministration,  profit  performance  and  plan¬ 
ning.  Box  3357,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

TALENTED  community  minded  executive  , 
seeks  position  as  Publisher/Ad  Director,  17  ; 
years  experience.  Account  Executive.  Ad  | 
Manager,  Publisher.  Would  like  to  relocate  | 
in  other  area.  Box  3370,  Editor  &  ; 
Publisher.  < 


ARTIST 


ARTIST/CARTDDNIST 
Young  major  metro  cartoonist  wants  out  of 
big  city  rat-race.  Local  editorial  cartoons, 
tabloid  covers,  color  illustrations,  etc.  Will 
do  it  all  to  locate  in  smaller  city.  Box  3284, 
Editor  &  'Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


CARTDDNIST  with  national  readership  de¬ 
sires  re-locating  with  a  conservative  daily, 
any  Zone.  Box  3313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATIDN  DIRECTDR  of  medium¬ 
sized  publication— experienced  in  all 
phases  desires  to  re-locate  in  Zones  3  or  4. 
All  replies  confidential.  Box  3275,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MATURE  CIRCULATDR:  head  of  small 
daily,  looking  for  medium  size  publication. 
10  years  experience  all  areas  with  prov¬ 
en  track  record.  Box  3288,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATDR:  Presently  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  on  medium  size  AM,  PM  daily 
in  competitive  area.  12  years  management 
experience,  wishes  to  relocate  as  manager 
or  staff  position  on  metro  paper.  Box  3262, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  DISTRICT  or  Zone  manager  or 
supervisor?  An  assistant  or  circulation 
manager,  or  director?  A  motor  route  or 
crew  manager,  etc.?  Dver  30  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  small  medium  and  large  papers; 
excellent  record  on  sales,  service  and  col¬ 
lections.  Box  3355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  GET  PEOPLE  MOVING! 

And  we  keep  our  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  hopping  with  changes  of  address¬ 
es  from  former  PositionsWanted  adver¬ 
tisers! 

Here’s  a  post  script  attached  to  a  re 
cent  change  of  address  request: 

“It’s  all  your  fault  anyway.  Positions 
Wanted  ad  did  a  great  Job,  which  is  why 
I’m  now  here  (Illinois)  and  not  there 
(New  Hampshire)!’’ 

M.W.  writes:  "Success  through  E&P 
Classified!  In  2  days  I  leave  to  become 
city  reporter  for  an  80(X)  circulation 
Florida  daily,  the  editor  having  seen 
my  ad  in  E&P.’’ 

The  next  move  is  up  to  you.  If  you’ve 
got  what  it  takes  (ability  and  initiative, 
mainly)— we’ve  got  what  it  takes  (the 
largest  newspaper  audience  in  the 
world)!  So  get  moving  and  send  us 
your  Positions  Wanted  classified  ad 
today! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

We  proauce  jobs  for  newspaper  people 


CLASSIFIED  Advertising  Pro  presently  ‘  DESK  SLDT  on  mid-size  daily  any  Zone  :  4  MAN  SPDRTS  STAFF  rolled  into  one.  The 
employed  in  a  management  position  by  a  -  sought  by  8  year  pro.  Good  heads,  layout  ,  hard  work  is  fine,  but  I  would  like  to  do  it 
major  metro  daily  in  a  highly  competitive  i  are  what  I  do  best.  Currently  news/city  |  fora  larger  daily  with  better  pay.  Excellent 

market.  Dver  20  years  experience  in  all  ph-  I  editor  on  small  daily.  Previously  deskman,  I  organizer  and  writer  with  a  good  eye  for 

ases  of  Classified  Advertising  including  I  reporter,  sports  writer  on  40,000  circula-  1  page  design.  Box  3349,  Editor  &  Publisner. 

strong  telephone  sales  management.  tion  daily.  Box  3280,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  .  . .  -  _ _ 

I  am  seeking  a  classified  manager  s  or  ad- - i  HARDWORKING  reporter  seeks  reporting 

vertising  manager’s  position  with  a  news-  VERSATILE  REPORTER  on  small  Zone  5  |  job  in  Zones  2,3,5.  Three  years  experience 
paper  organization  that  recognizes  a  man-  daily  seeks  advancement  to  medium  or  j  includes  news,  features,  columns,  editing, 
ager’s  contribution  to  profits  through  his  ;  large  daily.  Experience  in  weekly  as  editor,  |  layout.  Firefighting  news  a  specialty.  Box 

ability  to  motivate,  train  and  manage  by  i  now  cover  city,  county  and  police  beats  '  3359,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

objectives.  among  others.  Strong  in  court  work.  Am-  |  -  -  --  - 


If  you  are  interested  in  someone  with  a 
proven  record  of  accomplishments  in  in¬ 
creased  ad  count,  linage,  and  revenue, 
please  contact  me  at  Box  3367,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


TALENTED  hard  working  manager,  with  i 
proven  track  record,  seeks  new  challenge  I 
as  an  Ad  Director.  Knowledge  of  retail.  I 
classified,  and  national.  Experience  with  i 
VDT’s  and  TMC  shopper.  Box  3308,  Editor  ■ 
&  Publisher.  i 


CDLLEGE  GRADUATE  with  14  years  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  change  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Box  3340,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  for  a  sharp  experienced  Ad 
Manager-Daily— I  am  looking  for  a 
challenge— Tops  sales,  promotions.  Now  in 
Zone  5.  Write  Box  3354,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  —  WRITER/photographer/desk- 
man.  Recent  college  grad  with  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  ALL  aspects  of  sports  depart¬ 
ment  work.  Box  3235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SELF-STARTER  who  interned  with  a  metro 
daily  and  covered  local  politics  for  college 
paper  wants  reporting  spot.  Persistent. 
Box  3276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHIRT-SLEEVE  EDITOR.  Staff  diiection- 
development.  Layout-graphics.  Editorial 
writing.  Community  involvement.  Done  it 
all.  Box  3285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  IS  MORE  THAN  a  piece  of  paper  with 
ink  on  it.  I  care  about  words  and  have 
spent  a  lifetime  studying  them  and  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  use  them  precisely  and  con¬ 
cisely.  Hire  me  as  your  copy  editor  and  I’ll 
show  you  what  I  mean.  7  years  reporting 
and  copy  editing.  MA  journalism.  PhD 
candidate  in  English  composition.  College 
editor,  college  writing  teacher.  Box  3298, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST/SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  (Masters-J)  fiction,  review,  news, 
features  wants  general  reporting  on  small 
daily  (Zones  2, 3, 4, 6, 9).  D.  Sabia,  887 
Bush  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108.  (415) 
771-4736. 


I  REPORTER-SPORTSWRITER-30-year-old 
1  journalism  grad  with  7  years  solid  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  125,000  metro  daily.  5  years  on 
I  city  desk  covering  government,  politics, 

1  schools  and  courts,  including  federal,  dis¬ 
trict  and  circuit  courts:  and  2  years  or 
sports  desk  covering  football,  basketball, 
baseball  and  track  at  the  high  school  and 
college  level.  Box  3327,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  NOMINEE.  5  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Major  international  fellowship 
winner.  2  other  awards.  I  want  back  in  bus¬ 
iness  after  period  as  starving  freelancer.  I 
offer  200%  effort,  talent  and  enthusiasm. 
Your  publication  will  be  better  for  my  pre¬ 
sence.  Box  3310,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


I’M  LOOKING  FOR  A  GOOD  HOME 
55-year-old  newspaper  pro.  who  increased 
ad  volume  300%  in  last  job,  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  continue  life-long  career  as  ad 
manager,  general  manager,  etc.,  in  a 
family-like  environment  where  experience, 
success  and  dedication  are  appreciated. 
Box  3326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


bitious,  young  and  have  clips.  Also  have  i 
journalism  degree  and  can  handle  camera.  ' 
Work  with  VDT  system.  No  zone  prefer-  I 
ence.  Box  3316.  Editor  &  Publisher.  . 


FORMER  weekly  and  small  (17,000)  daily 
editor  now  with  large  daily  group,  seeks 
return  to  community  involvement  as  take- 
charge  editor  of  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Totally-qualified  non-drinker.  Zones  4,  9. 
Box  2070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  WHO  TOOK  A  CHANCE  on  a 
new  newspaper  that  went  bust  seeks  a  job. 
Approximately  4  years  of  daily  newspaper 
and  wire  experience  spans  suburban  and 
urban  reporting,  copy  editing,  layout,  hot 
type  and  offset,  plus  computers.  Get  a 
24-hour  worker  for  8  hours  of  pay  by  re¬ 
sponding  to  Box  3323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGY,  Environment,  Science  writer. 
Washing'.on-based,  available  for  assign¬ 
ments  or  as  regular  correspondent;  experi¬ 
enced,  reliable.  (703)  451-6769. 

HARDWORKING  reporter  with  6  years 
newspaper  experience  has  covered  educa 
tion,  politics,  social  issues,  but  will  cover 
any  beat  and  go  anywhere.  MA  journalism, 
college  newspaper  editor.  Box  3318, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEDICATED  REPORTER  seeks  general  as¬ 
signment  position.  Recent  college 
graduate  and  member  of  SPJ,  SDX.  Call 
Jeff  Geller  at  (212)  657-6851. 

AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR,  weekly,  daily, 
magazine.  Strong  background,  top  reputa¬ 
tion.  Started  new  newspapers,  resurrected 
bad  ones.  Work  well  with  young  editors. 
Good  idea  man.  Excellent  writer.  Seek 
news  management  job;  interesting  writing 
job:  combination  of  both,  Rick  Friedman, 
1032  Valley  Road,  Fairfield,  CT  06430. 
(203)  372-3787. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  with  2 
years  experience  and  every  top  academic 
honor  seeks  aggressive  paper,  SOM  or  over 
in  any  Zone.  Spineless  papers  need  not 
reply.  Box  3338,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  National  TV  Monthly 
with  news  syndication,  magazine  and  edu¬ 
cation  text  experience  seeks  challenging 
position  assignments.  Box  3360,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURES  and  entertainment  writer  with 
three  and  a  half  years  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  associate  editor’s  position  with  news¬ 
paper  supplement  magazine.  Have  ability 
to  see  human  interest  in  all  areas  of  every¬ 
day  life.  Also  have  national  magazine  free¬ 
lance  credits.  Resume  and  clippings  avail¬ 
able.  Box  3366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  8  years  ex 
perience  dailies  and  weekly,  female,  seeks 
work  Zone  4.6  or  8.  Box  143,  Cibolo.  TX. 
78108.  (512)  658  2327. 

EXPERIENCED  magazine  journalist,  23. 
Background  in  editing,  layout,  photog¬ 
raphy,  good  writing  skills.  Seek  general  as¬ 
signment  newspaper  or  magazine.  Flexible 
and  mobile.  Box  3358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  WITH  A  PASSION  for  dynamic 
layout,  brisk  writing,  spotless  grammar, 
vivid  photography  and  maximum  staff  effi¬ 
ciency,  BJ,  8  years  experience.  Box  3374, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


US  LAWYER-JOURNAIIST,  28,  freelanc¬ 
ing  in  Europe,  wants  job  anywhere,  any  pay 
in  daily  journalism.  Know  German,  French, 
some  Italian,  Swedish.  Clips  available,  can 
come  to  US  for  interview.  Box  3339,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  FREELANCE  HELP  list 
your  needs  in  "Freelancer’s  Newsletter" 
WITHOUT  CHARGE  for  qualified  on-target 
response.  Published  twice  monthly.  Dept. 
EP-1,  P.  0.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 
12572.  (914)  876-2713. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR— Excellent  cre¬ 
dentials  and  audit-proof  record.  People 
oriented  and  extremely  heavy  in  D.P.  sys¬ 
tems  and  technology.  Industry  recognized. 
Presently  secure  in  Area  4.  Looking  for  a 
problem-ridden  medium  size  daily  or  small 
metro  in  Zones  3.4, 6,8  or  9.  All  replies  will 
be  answered  and  held  in  absolute  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  3258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  I.  William  Hill 


Delay  at  St.  Paul's 

When  Thoreau  asked  “What  is  time 
but  the  stuff  delay  is  made  of?”  he  might 
have  been  musing  on  the  slowness  of 
modern-day  developments  in  making  St. 
Paul's  Church,  in  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  a 
national  monument  to  freedom  of  the 
press. 

If  your  memory  is  good  enough,  you 
may  recall  that,  on  August  24,  1976,  the 
Senate  approved  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
feasibility  study  of  the  church  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  were  the  government  to  take  it  over 
as  such  a  national  monument,  how  much 
it  would  cost  for  acquisition,  operations 
and  maintenance. 

At  that  time,  much  testimony  had  been 
given  to  Congressional  Committees  on 
the  deterioration  of  the  tower  of  St. 
Paul's  and  the  necessity  for  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  to  save  the  church,  occupying  part 
of  the  area  where  a  royal  election  was 
held  in  1733 — one  that  was  described  by 
editor  John  Peter  Zenger  as  a  fraud — for 
which  he  was  sued  for  seditious  libel.  He 
won  the  case,  thereby  establishing  truth 
as  a  defense  for  libel.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  site  was  perfect  as  a 
shrine  to  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Now,  16  months  later,  how  miich  has 
been  done? 

The  chimney  of  St.  Paul's  has  been 
repaired  enough  to  keep  it  from  crumbl¬ 
ing,  not  by  any  Congressional  action,  but 


ADS  “A”  format 
still  most  popular 

Of  the  1388  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  as  of 
November  23,  1977,  542  or  399f  were 
operating  under  the  Advertising  Dimen¬ 
sion  Standards'  “A”  classification  (8  or 
9  column  format.) 

Although  the  “A”  classification  is  still 
the  most  popular  format,  the  number  of 
papers  using  it  is  down  from  689  who 
used  it  in  1975,  the  first  year  that  the 
Advertising  Dimension  Standards  went 
into  effect. 

The  second  most  widely  used  sizing 
classification  is  “B”  (8  or  9  column.) 
According  to  an  Ad  Bureau  breakdown. 
326  newspapers  were  using  the  “B” 
classification  as  of  November  23.  1977, 
while  325  were  using  it  in  November  of 
1975. 

The  biggest  shift  was  from  newspapers 
formerly  using  the  “A”  classification 
who  now  use  either  the  “C  classifica¬ 
tion  (8  or  9  column)  or  one  of  the  6  col¬ 
umn  formats — “D,”  “E”  or  “F.” 

In  1975,  less  than  100  of  the  reporting 
papers  used  the  "C”  format,  while  by 
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by  the  church  itself  and  by  people  of  the 
surrounding  town.  And  the  feasibility 
study?  The  legislation  adopted  by  Con¬ 
gress  allowed  the  National  Park  Service 
to  make  its  feasibility  report  even  as  late 
as  next  October. 

Representative  Ottinger  (D-N.Y.),  a 
longtime  champion  of  the  idea  of  St. 
Paul's  as  a  freedom  of  the  press  shrine, 
has  been  pushing  to  speed  up  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  study.  The  Park  Service  was  origi¬ 
nally  scheduled  to  send  an  appraiser  to 
St.  Paul's  on  December  14,  but  the  visit 
was  postponed  a  week,  then  postponed 
again — this  time  till  "early  in  1978." 

Nancy  Matthews,  press  officer  for  Ot¬ 
tinger,  told  E&P  that  Ottinger  meantime 
has  reintroduced  his  original  bill,  one 
that  would  provide  for  the  National  Park 
Service  to  take  over  and  maintain  St. 
Paul's  as  a  shrine,  not  simply  having  it 
designated  as  a  National  Historic  Site,  as 
was  done  in  1943. 

In  the  Parks  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  Ottinger's 
plan  for  St.  Paul's  is  one  of  150  items 
scheduled  to  be  bundled  into  an  omnibus 
bill.  Present  thinking  calls  for  this  om- 
tiibus  bill  to  be  introduced  early  in  the 
coming  session  of  Congress,  with  prompt 
committee  action  to  follow. 

Were  the  St.  Paul's  plan  to  be  ap¬ 
proved,  appropriation  of  funds  would  fol¬ 
low,  possibly  in  May. 

the  end  of  1977,  182  were  using  it.  While 
less  than  200  newspapers  reporting  to  the 
Ad  Bureau  used  the  D.  E  or  F  classi¬ 
fications  in  1975,  3 10  were  using  it  by  the 
end  of  last  year. 

During  1976,  all  Newhouse  Newspa¬ 
pers  standardized  their  ad  dimensions  to 
the  ADS  "C”  classification,  while  both 
Gannett  and  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
w'ere  completing  the  process  of  adopting 
either  to  the  “C”  or  "F"  ADS  specifica¬ 
tions  during  1977. 

Weekly  in  same  city 
acquired  and  merged 

The  110-year-old  Weymouth  (Mass.) 
Gazette  and  Transcript  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  13-year-old  Weymouth 
News,  it  was  announced  by  News 
editor/publisher  Joseph  B.  Downey. 

The  acquisition  was  made  from 
George  W.  Denison  and  Sidney  Shear, 
who  will  continue  to  operate  their  print¬ 
ing  business  under  the  name  of  Denison 
Press  in  Weymouth. 

The  two  weeklies,  each  with  5.000  cir¬ 
culation,  will  be  combined  into  the 
Wevmouth  News  ami  Gazette. 


Gun  drawing  editor 
convicted  in  Denver 

Michael  Balfe  Howard,  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  was  convicted 
January  3  on  two  misdemeanor  counts  of 
flourishing  a  weapon  and  interfering  with 
police  officers  in  a  disturbance  last  Au¬ 
gust  at  Trader  Vic's  Restaurant  and 
Lounge  in  downtown  Denver,  Colo. 

County  Judge  Edward  Carelli  acquit¬ 
ted  Howard  on  two  other  misdemeanor 
charges,  imposed  a  suspended  40-day  jail 
sentence  and  fined  him  $250.  with  $50  of 
the  fine  suspended.  Howard  was  acquit¬ 
ted  on  charges  of  carrying  a  concealed 
weapon  and  unlawfully  carrying  a 
weapon. 

The  case  stemmed  from  an  August  2 
incident  in  which  Howard  allegedly  drew 
a  .44-caliber  pistol  in  an  argument.  With 
Howard,  35,  was  Charles  Grant,  a 
former  state  representative  and  one-time 
Democratic  candidate  for  lieutenant 
governor. 

Howard  was  accused  of  interfering 
with  the  police  because  it  was  reported 
he  tried  to  open  a  patrol  car  door  while 
Grant  was  being  questioned  inside  the 
vehicle. 


Scripps  League 
daily  is  struck 

Newport  (Vt.)  E.\press,  a  5,000  circu¬ 
lation  evening  paper  of  the  Scripps 
League  group,  was  struck  on  December 
16,  1977  by  11  of  the  17  original  union 
members  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Interna¬ 
tional  Union.  Striking  members  are  from 
the  3  production  departments. 

In  May,  1977,  14  employes  (31  total 
work  force)  voted  to  be  represented  by 
the  GAIU.  Since  that  date  3  members 
have  left  the  bargaining  unit  and  the 
union  has  not  produced  a  first  time  con¬ 
tract  after  a  series  of  negotiations  with 
the  paper. 

Union  and  newspaper  representatives 
met  December  21  in  Boston  with  a  fed¬ 
eral  mediator  but  the  meeting  failed  to 
produce  a  contract.  No  further  meetings 
are  scheduled. 

A  Scripps  League  spokesman  said 
supervisory  personnel  were  brought  in  at 
the  start  of  the  strike  but  only  I  super¬ 
visor  is  still  working  at  the  paper. 

Nation  magazine 
sold  to  consortium 

The  Nation  magazine,  political 
weekly,  was  sold  to  a  consortium  which 
has  retained  Victor  S.  Navasky  to  serve 
as  editor  replacing  Blair  Clark. 

Hamilton  Fish,  26,  is  publisher.  He  as¬ 
sembled  the  group  of  more  than  20  inves¬ 
tors  that  includes  a  company  called  In¬ 
dependent  Communications  Inc.,  which 
former  New  York  Post  publisher, 
Dorothy  Schiff,  is  president. 
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Announcing... 

1977 

Editor  &  Pubiisher 

Newspaper 

Promotion 

Awards 

competition 

For  43  years,  newspaper  promotion,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  research  executives  have 
submitted  their  outstanding  efforts  in 
E&P’s  annual  promotion  contest.  The 
awards  have  added  to  the  prestige  and 
importance  of  promotion  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  executive  within  the  newspaper 
community.  The  exhibit  of  winners  and 
other  entries  at  the  INPA  conference  pro¬ 
vides  an  interchange  of  promotion  ideas 
and  techniques. 

This  year,  a  first  prize  and  certificates  of 
merit  will  be  awarded  in  12  classifications, 
and  in  five  circulation  categories.  Judging 
will  be  held  in  Houston,  Tbxas,  and  San 
Francisco,  California.  Winners  and  other 
entries  will  be  exhibited  at  the  INPA  Con¬ 
ference  in  Houston,  Tfexas,  May  30-June  2, 
1978.  Entries  must  carry  official  entry 
blanks,  available  from  Editor  &  Publisher, 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022,  or  from  INPA,  P.O.  Box  17422,  Dul¬ 
les  Airport,  Washin^on,  D.C.  20041. 


DEADLINE  FOR  ENTRIES: 
MARCH  24.1978 


K-fw  i/jim 


OWAKD 


The  Forum,  where  orators  with  golden 
minds  and  silver  tongues  held  forth,  molding 
opinion  and  shaping  great  events  that  af¬ 
fected  citizens  and  nations. 

As  we  know  it  today,  the  forum  is  where 
experts  from  many  fields  come  to  share  their 
knowledge  with  those  interested  in  improving 
their  lives  and  communities. 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  used  forums  as 
enrichment  programs.  Thousands  of  our 
readers  have  benefited  from  Press-spon¬ 
sored  forums  on  health  and  home. 

For  20  years  The  Cleveland  Press  has 
sponsored  forums  on  buying  and  selling  a 
home,  improving  a  home  and  investing  in 
real  estate. 

More  recently  we  have  sponsored  forums 
on  health  —  one  on  heart  disease  and 
another  on  cancer.  Now,  we  plan  a  new 
forum  on  probate  court  and  what  the  surviv¬ 
ing  spouse  should  know  in  preparing  for  the 
future. 

The  Cleveland  Press  and  its  readers  are 
keeping  the  idea  of  the  forum  alive. 


The  Cleveland  Press 


A  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
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